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PREFACE. 


TwELVE years have elapsed since the last number 
of the Madras Journal of Literature and Science has 
appeared. It was published in October 1866 and 
was the second volume of the third series. 


The Committee of the Madras Literary Society 
and Auxiliary of the Royal Asiatic Society have 
long been anxious to revive their Journal, but 
it was not until 1876 that actual steps were taken 
to realize this intention. A Sub-Committee was 
formed and the undersigned was requested to act as 
Honorary Kditor of the contributions accepted by 
this Committee. He consented to fill this post of 
confidence, though not unmindful of his own short- 
comings and the difficulties which he would have to 
encounter, but hoping that a prosperous future 
might dawn again on a Journal, which was once the 
pride of this Presidency and to which distinguished 
men of all services and professions were pleased to 
contribute. 

The Government have kindly allowed the Journal 
to be printed at the Government Press, the Society 
paying for all expenses incurred. It is the agree- 
able duty of the undersigned to acknowledge the 
considerate assistance which he received from the 


- Acting Superintendent of the Government Press, 


V1 PREFACE. 


Mr. Rowland Hill, to whom this volume is indebted 
for its satisfactory appearance and clear typography. 

This Volume contains the number for the year 
1878, its publication having been unavoidably delayed. 
Fresh material is available for a new number and in 
the hands of the Editor, who invites all those willing 
and able to contribute to this Journal to lend him 
their kind and welcome assistance. 


GUSTAV OPPERT. 
5th February 1879. 
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ON THE CLASSIFICATION OF LANGUAGES. 
A Contribution to Comparative Philology. 


CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Wuen Jakob Grimm! made known to the scientific 
world the results of his observations regarding the external 
modifications which the same roots are found to undergo 
in different Aryan languages, and reduced his ingenious 
discoveries about the modulation of sounds to certain laws 
founded on facts and proved beyond any doubt by the 
interchange of letters, these laws became the foundation-stone 
of a new science known as comparative philology, which the 
talent and the learning of Franz Bopp? soon emancipated 
from the thraldom of classical philology and placed on its 
proper footing. With the discovery of Sanskrit by Huropean 
scholars and with the application of this language to the 
explanation of words occurring in the most important 


(1) Jakob Grimm’s book ‘‘ Ueber den altdeutschen Meistergesang ’’ was 
published in 1811, while his famous work on German grammar appeared in 
1819. 

(2) Franz Bopp’s ‘‘Vergleichende Grammatik des Sanskrit, Zend, Grie- 
chischen, Lateinischen, Litthauischen, Altslavischen, Gothischen und Deut- 
schen”’ was commenced in 1833. 
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European languages, an impulse was given to these investiga- 
tions. But this scientific movement, once started, did not 
confine itself to the so-called Aryan languages, for a fresh 
stimulus was applied to the study of the Semitic group of 
languages, which, though it had previously nearly monopo- 
lized the attention of linguists, needed new ideas and asso- 
ciations to be pursued with the required success. 


Our century has witnessed many intellectual feats in the 
vast region of science and art, and among these we must 
surely reckon the deciphering of inscriptions of bygone 
times which reveal to us the otherwise sealed history of 
Hgypt, of Babylon, and of Assyria, and make us acquainted 
with a rich literature in hieroglyphics and cuneiform 
characters, part of which was written at atime when neither 
the Pentateuch nor the Vedas had been composed. 


These cuneiform inscriptions and hieroglyphics contain 
no doubt the earliest records of mankind, and their value 
is heightened by the circumstance that they occasionally 
give evidence of, and throw light on, the construction of 
languages still living. In this era of critical research the 
languages spoken throughout this globe have been and are 
still being subjected, as far as possible, to careful exami- 
nation, so that the higher the veil which shrouds the secret 
origin of languages is lifted up, the more will be known of 
the history and ccnstruction of the various idioms which 
unite and divide the several nations and races. 

The differences in construction and syntactical arrange- 
ment of the various languages have been frequently com- 


(3) European missionaries became acquainted with Sanskrit and studied it 
thoroughly already inthe seventeenth century, as Roberto de Nobili, Heinrich 
Roth, Pére Coeurdoux and others. A Sanskrit Grammar was even published at 
Rome in 1790 by Johann Philip Wesdin (Paulinus a Santo Bartholomeo) ; 
but the real merit of having introduced Sanskrit into Europe remains to such 
men as Sir William Jones, William Carey, Henry Thomas Colebrooke, Sir 
Charles Wilkins, and others of their contemporaries. 
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mented upon, and there have been diversities and often even 
contradictions in the explanations; but a scientific exami- 
nation of this philological question was not entered upon 
until the beginning of this century. The honour of opening 
the inquiry was reserved to K. W. Friedrich von Schlegel. 
In his work ‘On the language and wisdom of the Hindus,’* 
he divided languages into two classes. In the first 
of these the variations in the meaning of words are indicated 
by internal modification of the root, while in the second the 
same object is obtained by adding to the word in question, 
whenever it is necessary, expressions denoting number, time, 
&c. Sanskrit, together with the other Aryan languages, 
belongs according to this scheme to the first, and 288 
Semitic languages to the second branch. 


Friedrich’s elder brother, August Wilhelm von Schlegel, 
the famous German translator of Shakespear and the 
author of the first critical edition and Latin translation of 
the Ramayana in Hurope preferred a tripartite classification, 
into (a) those languages which are totally devoid of gram- 
matical construction, (b) those which use affixes, and (ce) 
those which use inflections.’ 

Franz Bopp arranges languages in three distinct 
classes, the first of which is composed of languages which 
possess no real roots, and which, deprived of the faculty of 
composition, have no organism, z.e., no grammar. To this 
branch belongs the Chinese. The second branch containg 
monosyllabic roots which admit compounds, and which in 
this manner especially obtain their organism, 7.¢., their 
grammar. The chief principle of the creation of words lies 
in the combination of verbal and pronominal roots, which 
form together, so to speak, the body and soul. This class is 


(4) Ueber die Sprache und Weisheit der Inder, Heidelberg, 1808. 

(5) See Observations sur la Langue et la Littérature provencales, page 14. 
** Les langues sans aucune structure grammaticale, les langues qui emploient 
des affixes, et les langues 4 inflections.” 
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represented by the Aryan languages, and by all those which 
belong neither to the first nor to the third branch. This 
third branch contains roots composed of two syllables and 
of three consonants, which represent, to a certain extent, 
the original meaning of the word. Jts grammatical forms 

are not only produced by combination in the same manner as 
- mentioned in the second division, but also by internal modi- 
fication of the roots. The so-called Semitic languages are 
ascribed to this class. ° 


Jakob Grimm admits in his famous essay ‘‘ On the Origin 
of Language ”’’ a monosyllabic, uninflectional state, in which 
the material of the language is confined to some hundred 
roots. The formation of these inflections is of secondary 
importance in the history of language. The inflections 


(6) See: Vergleichende Grammatik, Zweite Auflage, Vol. I, page 201 ff. 
‘¢ Wir wollen aber lieber mit A.W.v. Schlegel drei Klassen aufstellen, die- 
selben jedoch so unterscheiden : Erstens, Sprachen ohne eigentliche Wurzeln 
und ohne Fahigkeit zur Zusammensetzung. Hierher gehért das Chinesische. 
.... Aweitens, Sprachen mit einsylbigen Wurzeln, die der Zusammensetzung 
fahig sind, und fast einzig auf diesem Wege ihren Organismus, ihre Grammatik 
gewinnen. Das Hauptprincip der Wortschépfung, in dieser Klasse, scheint mir 
in der Verbindung von Verbal und Pronominal Wurzeln zu liegen, die 
zusammen gleichsam Seele und Leib darstellen. Zu dieser Klasse gehort die 
indo-europaische Sprachfamilie und ausserdem alle tibrigen Sprachen, sofern 
sie nicht unter 1 oder 3 begriffen sind .... Drittens, Sprachen mit zweisylbi- 
gen Verbalwurzeln und drei nothwendigen Tragern der Grundbedeutung. 
Diese Klasse begreift bloss die Semitischen Sprachen, und erzeugt ihre gram- 
matischen Formen nicht bloss durch Zusammensetzung, wie die zweite, 
sondern auch durch blosse innere Modification der Wurzeln.’’ : 

(7) A copy of this excellent treatise ‘‘ Ueber den Ursprung der Sprache,” 
Berlin, 1852, unfortunately does not lie before me, and I am obliged to refer 
to it through M. Ernest Renan’s well known work ‘‘ Del’origine du Lan- 
gage, seconde édition, Paris, 1858, pages 8-10.” 

‘Tl (Grimm) croit volontiers 4 un état monosyllabique et sans flexions, ot 
le matériel de la langue se serait borné a quelques centaines de racines. 
La formation des flexions lui parait un second moment dans Vhistoire du 
langage; les flexions sont toutes pour lui des mots exprimant des idées 
Sensibles, qui se sont agglutinés 4 la fin des radicaux, et ont perdu leur sens 
primitif pour ne plus étre que de simples indices de rapports. I] compte ainsi 
trois dges dans le développement du langage : Un premier Age de simplicité et 
de pauvreté dont le Chinois nous présente encore les traits essentiels ;—un 
second age, qui fut celui des flexions synthétiques ot les relations des idées 
étaient exprimées par des mots parasites attachés 4 la suite du radical et ne 
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are words expressing ideas, agglutinated to the end of the 
roots which have lost their original meaning, being in fact 
only simple indications oftheir relations. Grimm acknow- 
ledges in consequence three periods in the development of 
language. The first is the period of simplicity and poverty, 
of which type Chinese still preserves the essential quali- 
ties. The second is the period of synthetic inflections ; in it 
the relations of the idea are represented by parasitic words 
attached to the root and forming only one word; this is the 
case in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin. In the third period, 
when the people have become unable to follow such a 
scientific grammatical system, the unity of the inflected 
word is broken, and an inverse arrangement of the parts of 
expression is preferred. In the second period the meaning- 
less word which serves to express the relations, has pro- 
duced the inflection by placing itself after the root; the 
inflection now drops and the particle is placed as a dis- 
tinct word before the term it modifies ; this is the procedure 
in the Romance languages and in the analytic languages 
in general. | 

Wilhelm von Humboldt, the elder brother of Alexander 
of Humboldt, and the famous author of the renowned work 
on the Kavi language of Java,® proposed a division arranged 
in four classes, which he described as isolating, inflectional, 
agelutinative and incorporative.® é 

The late Professor August Schleicher, one of the most 


faisant qu’un avec lui, comme cela a lieu en Sanserit, en Grec, en Latin ;—un 
troisiéme age ou le peuple incapable d’observer une grammaire aussi savante, 
brise l'unité du mot fléchi et prefére Varrangement inverse des parties de 
Vexpression. Dansle second age le mot vide, qui sert d’expression aux 
rapports, a produit la flexion en se rangeant a la suite du radical ; maintenant 
la flexion tombe, et la particule se place comme un mot distinct devant le 
terme qu'elle modifie; ainsi procédent les langues romanes et les langues 
analytiques en général.”’ 

(8) Ueber die Kawisprache auf der Insel Java. Berlin, 3 Vols. 1836-40. 

(9) In the introduction to the above-mentioned work, which appeared also 
separately under the title ‘‘ Ueber die Verschiedenheit des menschlichen 
Sprachbaues.” Berlin, 1836. 
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eminent philologists of his time, being of opinion that the 
difference existing between the agglutinative and incorpor- 
ative classes, was hardly sufficiently pronounced to allow 
of their being distinguished as separate divisions, merged 
the two into one, and substituted three classes instead of 
four, these three being the isolating, agglutinative and 
inflectional." 


This classification has been also adopted by Professor Max 
Miiller. The last mentioned illustrious savant describes it 
at length in his well-known lectures on the science of 
language.!! 

“The first stage, in which each root preserves its indepen- 
dence, and in which there is no formal distinction between a 
root and a word, I call the Radical stage. This stage is best 
represented by ancient Chinese. Languages belonging to this 
first or Radical stage have sometimes been called Monosyllabic 
or Isolating. The second stage, in which two or more roots 
coalesce to form a word, the one retaining its radical indepen- 
dence, the other sinking down to a mere termination, I call the 
Terminational stage. This stage is best represented by the 
Turanian family of speech, and the languages belonging to it 
have generally been called agglutinatwe, from gluten, glue. The 
third stage, in which roots coalesce so that neither the one nor 
the other retains its substantive independence, I call the Inflec- 
tional stage. This stage is best represented by the Aryan and 
Semitic families, and the languages belonging to it have some- 
times been distinguished by the name of amalgamating or organic.” 


The distinguished Dravidian scholar Bishop Caldwell! 


admits also a tripartite classification of languages, but differs 
in a peculiar manner from the last mentioned. 


(10) In his works ‘Zur vergleichenden Sprachgeschichte,’ page 10; 
*¢ Die Sprachen Europa’s,”’ page 6, and the ‘‘ Compendium der vergleichenden 
Grammatik der indo-germanischen Sprachen,”’ dritte Auflage, pages 2-4. 

(11) See Lectures on the Science of Language, seventh edition, 1878, Vol. 
I, pages 330-332. 

(12) See Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian or South Indian Family 
of Languages, second edition, 1875, page 88. ‘‘ The manner in which various 
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Here also must be mentioned the eminent services which 
Professor August Friedrich Pott,“ the Nestor of Com- 
parative Philology, has rendered to this science, and the 
new light which Professor H. Steinthal’s labours have 
thrown on the psychology of language. 


These short remarks contain, to a certain extent, the more 
important modern systems of classifying languages. In the 
same manner as these systems follow each other in time, they 
clearly exhibit with the growth of knowledge the progress 
which is being gradually made in linguistic researches. In 
proportion as the material increases the views become - 
more expanded. Since the time when Hebrew was 
regarded in Hurope as the fountain language from which 
every dialect has been derived, what strides have been made ! 


languages deal with their roots is strongly illustrative of their essential 
spirit and distinctive character; and it is chiefly with reference to their 
differences in this particular that the languages of Europe and Asia admit 
of being arranged into classes. Those classes are as follow:—(1) The 
monosyllabic, uncompounded, or isolative languages of which Chinese is the 
principal example, in which roots admit of no change or combination, and 
in which all grammatical relations areexpressed either by auxiliary words or 
phrases, or by the position of words in a sentence. (2) The Semitic or 
intromutative languages, in which grammatical relations are expressed by 
internal changes in the vowels of dissyllabic roots. (3) The agglutinative 
languages, in which grammatical relations are expressed by affixes or 
suffixes added to the root or compounded with it. In the latter class I 
include both the Indo-European and the Scythian groups of tongues. They 
differ, indeed, greatly from one another in details, and that not only in their 
vocabularies but also in their grammatical forms; yet I include them both in 
one class because they appear to agree, or to have originally agreed, in the 
principle of expressing grammatical relation by means of the agglutination 
of auxiliary words.” 

~ (18) See especially: ‘‘ Etymologische Forschungen auf dem Gebiete der 
Indo-Germanischen Sprachen,’’? von Aug. Friedrich Pott, Dr., Lemgo and 
Detmold, 7 Vols., 1859-738. 

(14) See Dr. Steinthal’s ‘‘ Classification der Sprachen’’ and his ‘‘ Charak- 
teristik der hauptsichlichsten Typen des Sprachbaues.’’ In this. latter 
work he proposes on page 327 a division of languages into those devoid of 
form (formlose Sprachen) and those endowed with form (Formsprachen), 
each admitting to be arranged into two classes, of which one is called 
juxtapositing (nebensetzend) and the other inflectional (abwandelnd). 
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The study of classical and modern languages has assumed a 
moreenlightened form. The discovery of Sanskrit has revolu- 
tionized that branch of philological research and produced, 
as it were, a regeneration in it. More recently Chinese and 
the so-called agglutinative languages have been embodied 
in the research ; the deciphering of hieroglyphics and cunei- 
form inscriptions has added new authentic material to the 
knowledge of ancient dead and of modern living languages ; 
African, American, and Australian dialects have begun to 
form an intrinsic part of comparative philology, and the 
sphere of that science now comprises the languages of the 
globe, embracing every spoken dialect, however insignificant 
and unimportant it might at first sightappear. These are vast 
strides indeed towards the development of the science of 
language, and how much more progress may be expected in 
future, if the new material keeps pouring in as it has done 
up till now, and the same unflagging zeal for scientific truth 
remains undiminished. 


But though the systems previously mentioned prove the 
great and gradual progress which has been made in the 
methodic arrangement of languages, this arrangement refer- 
red mostly to the outward appearance, or rather to the 
differences existing in the morphologic constitution of 
languages, so that it was this exterior which seems to have 
especially excited the attention of scholars and given rise to 
the various classifications. This mode of proceeding is 
useful for practical purposes, as it provides the student with 
a substantial frame wherein to arrange and to distribute the 
various dialects, but it does not aim at an explanation of 
the existing differences and difficulties. 


It is therefore the object of this discourse to suggest a 
classification of languages, which, whileadmitting the import- 
ance of these external marks, assigns to them only the part 
of characterizing the different dialects belonging to the 
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various subdivisions by stating whether those languages 
are monosyllabic, agglutinative, inflectional, &c. The prin- 
cipal arrangement rests on the tendency displayed by a 
language in its peculiar mode of thought. Though it may 
appear difficult, nay even impossible, to find access to the 
mysteries of reflection, we yet believe it will be possible to 
fix in the various languages on certain enunciations, which, 
once for all, determine the nature of a language. We shall 
show how the terms of relationship supply this demand 
most efficaciously, and using them as a guide, we shall soon 
observe how all languages arrange themselves in two groups, 
in one which displays a concrete, and in another which 
manifests an abstract tendency.’ ‘This predilection towards 
concreteness and abstractness prevails throughout, and we 
therefore divide languages into concrete and abstract!® ones. 
This inclination occasionally assumes in the one case a 
specializing and in the other case a generalizing aspect, e.g., 
in the formation of the dual and plural of the first personal 
pronoun, as will be shown hereafter (on page 61); but this 
and other similar expressions are only modifications of the 
inborn tendency towards concreteness and abstractness. 


We shall next turn our attention to the manner in which 
the different categories as gender, number, space and time 
are treated in the several dialects. The first two depict 
especially the internal process of reflection, while the latter 
two, Space and time, becoming conspicuous in declension and 


conjugation, represent mostly the external changes previ- 
ously alluded to. 


An inquiry into the subject of gender will disclose the 
fact that the concrete languages ignore gender, while the 
abstract languages denote it. The various ways in which 


a Tre POE yey ie 
(15) Compare, Chapter VII., page 58. 
(16) The word “ abstract’’ will also include the power of imagination and 
that of generalizing, which are allied to the power of abstracting. 
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words of relationship are formed in the several dialects 
supply us with the principal subdivisions of our system, 
which subdivisions are subsequently arranged, according 
to the external characteristics of formation, as previously 
stated. 

The subject of number will claim also our attention, but 
not to such an extent as gender does. 

This mode of classification has the advantage of deter- 
mining by unmistakable marks the character and position 
of a language, and of preventing any hypothetical vagaries 
concerning the relationship of languages, such as have 
been indulged in only too often. The division of languages 
here proposed endeavours to place their arrangement on a 
firm foundation based on scientific principles. Such a 
classification will in its turn open an insight into the nature 
and process of thought existing among the various nations, 
and may eventually become a truly important auxiliary of 
ethnology. 


CHAPTER IT. 
ON THE NATURE OF LANGUAGE. 


The science of language is no doubt a physical science, 
and its proper place is in the natural history of mankind. 
This being so, we shall try to discover whether a careful 
research into the development of human society does not 
provide us with a key to open the gates to some hidden 
secrets. 

Articulate language is a gift which a benign Providence 
has vouchsafed only to man. It is especially by means of 
articulate speech, and the capability of preserving in it and 
through it the ideas, inventions, and deeds of preceding 
generations, whether they were merely committed toretentive 
memory or secured in addition by writing, that man has 
reached a high state of civilization. Without articulate speech 
such a progress could not have been achieved. By speech 
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man is distinguished from the dumb animal; though dumb- 
ness in this case does not signify either that an animal 
does not utter sounds, or that the meaning of these utter- 
ances cannot be understood. On the contrary man as a rule 
does understand the intentions of animals, as expressed by 
their movements and sounds; their dumbness is rather a 
matter of degree, and is attributed to their being deprived 
of articulate speech. The expressions used by brutes are 
in the various species always the same and not subject to 
change. rom time immemorial sheep have been bleating, 
cows lowing, horses neighing, dogs barking, cats mewing 
and cocks crowing, and though even these simple tones are 
expressive of modification in meaning according to modula- 
tion of voice, no apparent alteration seems to have ever 
taken place.’ To appreciate correctly the sentiments of 


(17) The so-called languages of animals have been made repeatedly the 
- object of special studies. Among others the Frenchman Dupont and the 
German G. T. Wenzel (Neue Entdeckungen tuber die Thiersprache, Wien, 
1805) were engaged in such researches. ‘The former was of opinion that he 
was able to distinguish eleven sounds or words in the language of the pigeon, 
as many in that of the fowl, fourteen among cats, twenty-two among cattle, 
and thirty-three among dogs. But observations of this kind seem doomed to 
failure, for, however ingenious man may be, it is quite possible, that in spite 
of all his cleverness, he will misunderstand signs and sounds made by 
animals. Their exact meaning may escape his comprehension, especially as it 
is doubtful whether we can gain really a true insight into the character of 
beings so distinct from us. It is therefore presumptuous to declare, that 
there exists no kind of communication similar to speech by means of sound 
among’ animals, because man has as yet failed to discover it. 

The resemblance which exists between the screams uttered by Gorillas, 
Orang-Utangs and other monkeys on the one side, and the bawling or clicks 
peculiar to Bushmen in Africa, and to other savages in Asia, America and 
Australia, though well deserving of our attention, arises probably from a 
similar construction of the throat, and from the equality or rather inconsi- 
derable disparity of their mental development. It does however in no way 
prove that the monkeys share with their neighbours, the uncouth human 
coinhabitants of the forests, the gift of articulate speech, of which the 
latter may as yet be themselves unconscious. Without descending to the 
level of lower animals man can imitate the utterances of animals, thus also 
can the latter, ¢.g., parrots and starlings, learn to pronounce human words 
without ascending from their inferior position, i.¢., without obtaining the 
gift of speech. 
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animals, one must be conversant with their peculiar mode 
of expression, for the same movement might not signify the 
same thing, as every one is aware that, e.g., a dog by wag- 
ging his tail indicates a very different frame of mind from 
that which a cat betrays by a like movement. In the same 
way also the signs for calling with the hand vary among 
men. 


The inward character and disposition appear, as it were, 
outwardly translated by language, whether by gestures or 
by speech. As articulate speech isa speciality of men, and 
men, though differing from each other in external appearance 
and internal attributes, areas a species one, and as speech 
is peculiar to all human individuals unless they are deprived 
of it by some cause or other—every person 1s able to speak 
up toa certain degree every language. The language of the 
individual is the product of various elements—of the famuly 
in which he is born, of the language of the country in 
which he is brought up, modified moreover by the natural 
influences of the locality and the climate in which he lives. 
As a separate individual, every man is besides endowed 
with an intellect of his own which will occasionally appear 
on the surface. We distinguish clearly two very different 
influential elements which produce and define the speech 
of the individual ; the one, influencing the utterance of sound, 
is physiological ; the other, representing the manner of think- 
ing, is psychological.!® As two leayes exactly alike do not 
exist; so also cannot be found two completely similar 
persons. But the principle of speech is to serve as a means 


(18) What applies to the individual applies also mutatis mutandis to a number 
of individuals, to families, clans, races and nations. Between different 
nations may exist a near relationship, they may have even been descended 
from one and the same stock, and yet have been in course of time, by external 
or internal political circumstances, so affected that the original kinship 
existing between them is no more visible. Compare the descendents of the 
Franks who emigrated into Gaul, with the offspring of those who remained 
in Germany, with the Franconians, 
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of communication between different persons ; the very nature 
of the institution of speech necessitates, therefore, to a 
certain degree, the sinking of the individuality. For speech 
adapts itself to the want it is required to fill up. 


As arule an original language springs up in the infancy 
of national life, expressing the peculiar mental disposition 
of the community who used it, and retaining the impression 
which constitutes its individuality. Everybody possesses the 
latent capacity of speaking, as has been said before, every 
language ; the descent of the individual need not therefore 
necessarily coincide with, or becomeapparent from, the idiom 
he uses. Languages are occasionally adopted by people 
whose originalidiom is in wordsand in thought quite different. 
Aryan Brahmans speak in South India Dravidian dialects, 
while the non-Aryan inhabitants of North India yielded in 
this respect to Aryan predominance. African Negroes have 
in America taken to the language of their Huropean masters, 
the Celtic has been supplanted in France by a Romanic 
language, as the Cornish in England by a _ Teutonic. 
Speech alone is therefore nota test of race. Yet it may be 
possible that linguists well acquainted with the peculiarities 
and intricacies of the dialects they have particularly paid 
attention to, will discover in the expressions of those who 
use languages foreign to them by practice or descent, 
eccentricities which can only be sufficiently explained by 
their inborn individuality. Who has not heard of Grecisms, 
Latinisms, Gallicisms, Anglicisms, Germanisms, &c., being 
ascribed to Greeks, Latins, French, English or Germans, 
when speaking or writing a language other than their own. 

Men may, moreover, speak in public life a foreign 
language, and yet keep up in their domestic life at home 
for generations their original idiom—a fact which often 
occurs in conquered provinces, when the victor tries to 
impose his language on his defeated enemy. In order not 
to be misled into wrong conclusions, one must, in questions 
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of language and race, take into consideration, if possible, 
the original and not the adopted language ; and that too 
in a form the least corrupted and mixed with modern 
and foreign elements. 

Numerical preponderance will generally, in course of 
time, overpower the resistance of a minority, especially if the 
majority isthe reigning tribe,and the weaker minority cannot 
support their resistance by peculiarly favorable coincidents, 
such as are provided by impenetrable jungles in inaccessible 
mountain tracts, or by a distant island where the refugees 
might find a sure shelter, live unmolested from their foes, 
and keep up their manners and customs together with their 
native dialect. History provides many examples of this 
kind. 

But victorious races do not succeed always in imposing 
their own idiom on the vanquished ; nay,.we often see that 
the victors accept, in course of time, the language of their 
subjects. A remarkable instance of this kind is offered by 
China, where nearly every foreign invader had to submit 
to Chinese fashion in his speech as in his domestic arrange- 
ments. In South India the more highly gifted Aryans 
adopted as speech Dravidian languages which denote a less 
developed state of expression than Sanskrit. The fact that 
the Saxons of England retained their Teutonic dialect, even 
after the Norman conquest, is of no great importance, as the 
original dialect of the Norman was related to the Anglo- 
Saxon; and French, though adopted in France owing to 
the influence of the greater refinement and civilization of 
the French, and to the authority of the clergy, was equally 
different from Norse as from Anglo-Saxon. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that a person who 
learns a foreign language, and who does so either volun- 
tarily or compulsorily, either for temporary or for permanent 
use, submits himself to the rule of that language. He tries 
to speak it, to think in it according to its proper mode, 7.¢., 
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he assumes its pronunciation, grammar and syntax; he loses 
indeed, to a certain degree, his personal independence, while 
he accommodates himself to the whims and caprices of his 
new mistress. Whatever previously to the commencement 
of his studies, he ridiculed as abstruse in expression and 
disagreeable in sound, he now will endeavour to imitate as 
closely as possible, and he will feel a particular delightin being 
able to pronounce rightly all nasals, sibilants, gutturals and 
cerebrals, to accentuate like a Chinese and to click like a 
Hottentot.% But occasionally the old Adam will break out, 
and he will violate, ina more or less atrocious manner, the 
laws of the language he has assumed, either by his pronun- 
ciation or by faulty syntactical construction. His vagaries 
do not influence, however, the development of the language he 
learns, for it pursues uninterruptedly the course of its destiny. 

The real point at issue is, therefore, not whether the 
language one speaks indicates the race to which one belongs 
—as long as that race has been preserved in its purity— 
which it surely does not; but whether a language, if used 
by foreign individuals and nations, retains its original 
character. There is no doubt of it. The very mistakes of 
pronunciation and of expression testify to the attempts of 
mastering acertain idiom, though the ability of doing so 
successfully depends on the capacity and intelligence of the 
student. A language preserves asit were instinctively its 
peculiar construction, and if it does not always coincide 
either with the particular nation or person who speaks it, it 
certainly indicates the race of those who spoke it first, and 
this in spite of all apparent change, and it retains the mode 
of thought of those among whom it first sprung up as their 
natural means of communication, though that race itself 
might exist no longer. 


(19) The Hottentots do not stand alone in using clicks. The Kaffirs do the 
same, though toa smaller extent. Clicks are also ascribed to the Circassians. 
The Apache and the Chinook in North America appear to be peculiarly fond 
of them. — 
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Languages exhibit, like the persons who speak them, the 
different phases of life, with its commencement and develop- 
ment, its decay and death. If once a dialect is no more 
spoken by a people, it is dead, though it might be kept 
artificially alive by being used for scientific, religious, or 
professional purposes, as is the case with Sanskrit, Hebrew, 
and Latin. The relationship of parentage and offspring 
among living creatures is also found among languages. 
Owing to change of abode (emigration), to political circum- 
stances, to contact with other nations, new languages 
might rise from old ones, as the Romanic languages pro- 
ceeded from Latin. However much such daughter languages 
differ from the parent tongue in words and construction (¢.g., 
by assuming an analytic, instead of the synthetic formation 
of the parent language), a real change of thinking does not 
take place. If, on the other hand, two nations belonging 
to different races and speaking consequently different lan- 
guages are brought together through wars or treaties and 
intermix with each other, the character of the language 
which they will speak depends on a variety of circumstances. 
Both French and English contain Latin and Teutonic © 
elements, but the former belongs to the Latin, the latter to 
the Teutonic branch of the Aryan stock, because the internal 
construction, that is, the grammar and syntax, expressing 
the thought of the first framers of the rising dialects is in 
the one Romanic, in the other Teutonic. The Frank 
invaders of Gaul submitted to the higher civilization and 
the clerical influence of Rome, while the Saxon immigrants 
contrived to retain as much as possible their national inde- 
pendence, which could be lessinterfered with in insular Albion 
than in continental Gaul. A language can be many times 
propagated or regenerated, but it dies as soon as its 
daughter-languages establish themselves independently, or 
it ceases to supply a real want. In nature and construc- 
tion similar, often even identical, yet a mother-language 
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differs from its daughter-language as a mother from 
her daughter. This difference is essential and ought not to 
be overlooked. If Chinese should one day lose its peculiar 
monosyllabic character, it will be then no more the Chinese 
of our days, but a new language, however nearly it might be 
related to the other. 

Latin and German, though differing in words and syntax, 
belong tothe same branch of languages, to the Aryan, their 
mutual position before coming in contact and amalgamating 
together is therefore not the same as if two totally 
heterogeneous languages, as Sanskrit and Tamil,” or English 
and Chinese, were to coalesce into one idiom. The result 
of such a union it would be difficult to foretell; one might 
be inclined to think that whichever is the more developed 
and more highly endowed must gain the ascendency over 
the other ; but mental superiority does not win the victory 
if not backed by pre-eminence of actual power and number. 
It is thus not surprising that the grammar of some of the 
modern Indian vernaculars, though subjected to Aryan 
influence, is non-Aryan. A language can adopt and create 
as many words as it pleases without changing its character, 
but it cannot alter its grammar, its syntax, without becom- 
ing another; for grammar represents the innate mode of 
thought over which the individual person or nation has no 
real control. A man’s limbs are subject to his will, but 
though he seems to have perfect command over them, this is 
true only within certain limits. Well-defined laws regulate 
all his movements. As it is with the movements of the 


(20) In South India the Aryan influence not being overwhelming, Sanse 
krit words only found admission into the Dravidian languages. In North 
India on the contrary the Aryans became really rulers, and the consequence 
was that the so-called Gaurian languages changed their primitive concrete 
character and reappeared as new distinct tongues, the modern abstract Bengali, 
Gujarati, Marathi, &c. They retained in fact of the original Gaurian only a 
part of its Vocabulary, and adapted themselves to the grammatical system of 
their conquerors. 
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body, so it is with the movements of the mind, and conse- 
quently with language. 

The natural existence, 7.e., the life of languages, differs as 
to its duration, just as some men die early, others when well 
stricken in years; but when once dead no artificial preser- 
vation can restore life and keep it alive, as is the case with 
Latin, which after its extinction as a popular tongue, 
became the learned Janguage of Europe. There isa natural 
repugnance of the living to the dead, and it 1s perhaps this 
feeling which unconsciously but instinctively aggravates the 
difficulties which render a dead language harder to learn than 
a living one. The remains of a dead language are naturally 
limited ; we possess, as it were, some bones of 11s skeleton, 
represented by the literature which in a more or less 
preserved or mutilated state has come down to us, but that 
is all. It is not enough to decide on its position, its extent 
and development, though it may be enough to show its worth 
from the mere classification pomt of view. The actual legacy 
bequeathed to us from the whole range of the hterature of a 
language is small, as the written language is only repre- 
sented to a limited extent and the spoken one hardly at all. 
Tf one now considers that men do not speak as they write, 
just as few persons dress when at home with the same care 
as they would for public view ; that the majority of authors 
use when writing expressions which they would avoid as too 
high-flown or pedantic when speaking; that so-called 
vulgarisms or slang words are shunned, it is evident that 
scholars, when studying dead languages, are deprived in 
their researches of very important elements. They are 
compelled to judge from the scanty evidence before them, 
and as the material at their disposal is incomplete, the result 
of their mvestigations must also be imperfect. Of the 
multitude of dead languages how few have left even so 
much, how many have totally disappeared, not even their 
names remaining! Only a few we hope to see rescued from 
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oblivion, as the Egyptian, Sumerian, and Assyrian have 
been lately. The difficulty of a scientific study of a living 
language is on the contrary aggravated by the impossibility 
of surveying its existence from the beginning to the end. 

With the existence of a language expires also its rhythm 
and music. Whether artificial proseand poetical compositions 
written by foreign writers in dead languages, as Greek, Latin, 
Sanskrit, or Hebrew, however highly they are praised and 
deserve praise as works of art, would really satisfy the 
people who spoke those languages is a problem which, 
however important, will never be solved. But Ifor one 
doubt if the Latin verses of Muretus would have been as 
pleasing to the old Romans as they were to the modern. 
There exists in every language a peculiar inexpressible 
charm, which can only be duly appreciated and understood 
by him who speaks it as his mother tongue, and itis ques- 
tionable whether any composition in a dead language can 
possess this singular sweetness. In the same way as people 
speak their own language without being conscious of its 
peculiar prammatical construction, so also their national poets 
compose popular songs and verses in metre and rhyme 
without being aware of any special rules of rhythm and 
music. Both grammar and metre belong to a language by 
nature, and it is therefore as absurd to impose upon a 
given dialect a foreign grammar, as it is to introduce into 
a language a strange metre repugnant to its genius. 

To obtain an insight into the internal mechanism of a 
language is by no means easy, though everybody possesses 
such a mechanism, inasmuch as he is, as it were, a speaking 
machine himself. When as a child he begins to speak, he is 
unable to observe how he learns it, and afterwards it has 
become quite his second nature to speak ; in fact he speaks, 
as he walks or eats, from habit. Spoken language applies 
itself to the ear, while gesture and picture language apply 
themselves to the eye. The same things make the same 
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impression upon the eye, in like manner their pictorial 
representations must be the same or similar in the 
various picture-languages and hieroglyphics, and it is not 
surprising that Egyptian, Chinese, and American hierogly- 
phics, though originating at different ages, places, and 
among different men, should resemble each other so much. 
Where ideas are represented in pictnre-writing, the figures 
chosen for description explain the mode of thinking, and thus 
afford a guide to the thought of the writer. Hieroglyphics 
are generally drawings copied from the objects of nature they 
are intended to represent. These pictures refer also to the 
thoughts, actions, or conditions these same objects produce. 
Hieroglyphics have thus ‘one sign for all the variations of 
meaning, an image of the eye expresses as well the eye itself, 
as sight, to see, visible, &c. This stage of writing corre- 
sponds therefore to the monosyllabic or uninflectional stage 
of speech. Moreover as spoken words are changing and 
shifting, few words continue the same. Writing preserves 
words which might otherwise be lost. The real cause of 
the continual change of words met with in savage languages 
lies in the want of a fixed lhterature or of the means of 
creating and preserving one by writing. As long as books 
are learnt by heart, and men who know them only thus 
represent living copies of books, an extensive literature 
cannot exist. Writing does not alone preserve, but also 
increases the productions of the mind. | | 

If languages could be found existing in their most ancient 
form, the process of retracing the mental path in the growth 
of speech would certainly be much facilitated; but as yet a 
language which provides us with authentic materials for 
ascertaining its original enunciations is a desideratum. 
Only a few words, including those which are derived from 
the first utterances of children, or which are imitations of 
sound, or of perceptions of other senses, belong to the earliest 
stratum of speech ; the majority of utterances are of a later 
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period. This applies as well to the more as to the less 
developed languages. The character of the individual, and 
also of the individual language, must be already perceptible 
in the first enunciations and acts, though it may be difficult, 
nay, even impossible, clearly to define or specify them after- 
wards. As individuals differ from each other in their » 
attainments, so also do the languages they speak, and as 
many men remain throughout their life in a state of 
childhood, so do certain languages. A child must be 
younger than a grown-up man, but an intellectually gifted 
man need not be older than one of smaller capacity. In 
the former mental development is steadily increasing ; in the 
latter it remains stationary. It is therefore hazardous to 
ascribe to languages certain phases of growth through which 
they have to pass from a lower to a higher development, or 
from an isolating to a terminational, and finally to an inflec- 
tional stage. In reality the characteristic marks of every 
language are already contained in its primordials, as the seed 
comprehends the elements of the plant, the egg those of the 
bird, &c.*! The supposition that rude dialects of uncultivated 
vations prove by their actual state of rudeness a great 
age, or that dialects spoken by modern savages are of later 
origin than the more developed languages of their civilized 
contemporaries is incorrect, the right conclusion being that 
the former belong toa lower species of speech. Age in 
itself does not bear on the decision of this question. The 
peculiarly clumsy character of Chinese does no more express 
its antiquity than the constructional perfection of Sausknt 
warrants us to refer its origin to alater period. It is, more- 


(21) Compare: De Vorigine du langage par Ernest Renan, deuxiéme edition, 
1858, page 16. ‘‘Je persiste donc, aprés dix ans de nouvelles études, 4 
envisager le langage comme formé d’un seul coup, et comme sorti instantané- 
ment du génie de chaque race;”’ and page 20 ‘‘ La seule chose qui me 
semble incontestable c’est que l’invention du langage ne fut point le résultat 
d’un long tatonnement, mais d’une intuition primitive, qui révéla a chaque 
race la coupe générale de son discourset le grand compromis qu’elle dut 
prendre une fois pour toutes avec sa pensée.”’ 
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over, very remarkable that, as a rule, the earlier periods of 
highly developed languages display a greater abundance of 
expressions and of grammatical formations, especially in 
declensions and conjugations, than is met with ata later and 
more advanced stage. The savage languages of the Negroes 
and Papuans may represent a more backward stage, but they 
do not betray an earlier origin. As languages arise in the 
infancy of national life, in fact at a time when a nation is in 
a more or less barbarous state, the civilization which it may 
afterwards obtain cannot be taken into consideration in an 
inquiry into comparative philology ; and when both savage 
and civilized nations live at the same time, it is certainly 
wrong to ascribe to age what does not apply to it. 

Two languages may be equally old, and yet one may never 
have left its primeval undeveloped state, while the other has 
attained high perfection. As long as a language in its 
growth does not overstep the natural boundary of its evolu- 
tion and does. not change its laws of development, it only 
pursues its true course of life; but the admission of new 
rules, occasioned by foreign pressure, produces a variation 
which will ultimately cause it to appear as a new peculiar 
dialect. However far we might pursue our researches 
respecting the original thoughts and enunciations of the 
various species of men, and however much these enunciations 
may have been altered in the course of time as to their 
outward appearance, the primitive ideas remain throughout 
the same. Even though the different races of mankind should 
show in their formation indications which would allow us 
to presume that the higher classes have been developed from 
the lower, we may at the same time be quite unable to prove 
by historical facts that any people, as long as it remained 
unmixed with foreign elements, has undergone such a 
change of character respecting its speech. If therefore 
such a development has occurred, it happened previously to 
the appearance of the individual forms of speech. 
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CHAPTER III. 
ON THE MORPHOLOGICAL CLASSIFICATION OF LANGUAGE. 


The object and aim of speech is communication, which 
certainly varies in point of clearness and perfection accord- 
ing to the physical and intellectual state of the individual. 
The ruder the speaker, the cruder the speech. ‘Thus it is 
not only possible, but even highly probable, that the origi- 
nal enunciations of a language are interjections. If 
interjections are, according to their nature, as a rule short 
and monosyllabic, the original roots of words should be also 
monosyllabic. ‘‘Interjections are,” as Professor Max 
Miiller observes, ‘‘ only the outskirts of real language ; 
language begins where interjections end.”’ But these out- 
skirts are already within the bounds of language, and form 
the lines of its natural frontier. We cannot, therefore, 
make a tabula rasa of these first efforts of speech; their 
vestiges are retained in the very language whose elemen- 
tary landmarks they are, however much they may be altered 
and modified subsequently. Interjections, or whatever name 
we may give to the main essence of words, precede the 
other forms of speech; nay, they are most likely the very 
nucleus from which the latter are formed. A word 
embodies, as it were, an idea, whether this refers to a con- 
erete object or to an abstract thought. Originally the 
incoherently uttered word comprised within itself the 
different variations in meaning as represented later by the 
different forms of speech. This fact we observe in Old 
Hgyptian, in Chinese, Burmese, and other languages, where 
»? «© oreat, to be 
great, and greatness ;”’ ‘‘ eye, sight, and to see ”’ are expressed 
respectively by the same word or sound.” This concen- 
tration of the various shapes which mental or material 
essences may assume in one unchangeable body, their 


e.g. “to live, life, alive, and a living being ; 


(22) See page 99, and compare Egypt’s place in Universal History by Christ. 
C. I. Bunsen, Vol. I, page 271, and Max Muller’s Lectures, Vol. IT, page 89. 
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crystallization in one single form, is most strikingly exhi- 
bited in monosyllabic languages, where each word represents 
to some extent a mere atom. 

Monosyllabism is thus considered by many to be original 
to all languages, though only a few retained it in their later 
development.”® The monosyllabic tendency which pre- 
vails in some languages is certainly a most interesting 
feature, productive moreover, where consistently adhered to, 
of other strange peculiarities, e.g., of a smgular mode of 
pronunciation, intonation, and accentuation;** but as the 
various monosyllabic dialects in different parts of the globe, 
in Asia, Africa, and America, though agreeing in their out- 
ward monosyllabic phenomenon, yet disagree in their 
internal construction by differently expressing thoughts and 
ideas, monosyllabism by itself cannot well be raised to a 
standard of classification, as itis peculiar to many idioms 
which are dissimilar in other respects. _ 

No doubt the assumption is widely spread, and possesses 
a considerable semblance of truth, that the characteristic 
mark of the so-called Semitic languages lies in the dissylla- 
bic formation of their roots; but whether this is really a 

(23) Monosyllabism is peculiar to Chinese, Tibetan, Burmese and their 
kindred languages in Asia; it is ascribed to the African Yoruba (see ‘A 
Grammar and Vocabulary of the Yoruba Language, compiled by the 
Rev. Samuel Crowther, 1852, page 45.”’ ‘‘All Yoruba roots are monosyl- 
-labic’’); to the Californian dialect Euroc, to the Mexican Otomi (see Bancroft, 
Vol. III, page 641 and 737), and to others. Dr. Schoolcraft in his ‘‘ Infore 
mation respecting the Indian tribes of the U.58.,’’ Vol. II, page 419, views 
the character of the American Indian languages as ‘‘ radically monosyllabic.”? 
‘* It is found that the primary words, when dissected from their appendages, 
are chiefly monosyllabic. Many of the words of its vocabulary still retain 
their character of elementary brevity, as ais, a shell; meen, a berry; mong, a 
loon; kaug, a porcupine; waub, to see; béz, to embark; peezh, to bring; 
paup, to laugh, &c., &e. 

(24) The insufficient number of sounds in a monosyllabic language requires 
a contrivance which compensates for this deficiency. This is effected by the 
application of various accents, which multiply the meaning of the same sylla- 
ble. £.g., the Chinese ma signifies, according to the varying accent, hemp, 
horse, quarrel and rubbing; ya, stupor, excellent, dumb and tooth. In 


Yoruba i means either to salute, to be thick, or to press ; ko to gather, very, 
or to meet ; /u to die, to come short, or to blow into dust. 
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fact remains to be proved by future researches. The 
majority of Semitic roots display a dissyllabic form, and 
learned Semitic Grammarians have even assigned to them in 
ancient times a dissyllabic character, but many of the most 
important words in Semitic dialects are monosyllabic” and 
it isnot beyond the range of possibility that the dissyllabic 
or triliteral and quadriliteral roots are based on and derived 
from monosyllabic roots, though the cause which effected 
this change, if any took place, and the principle followed in 
this transformation, have not yet been ascertained. 

The monosyllabism of roots belonging to the Aryan 
languages has been clearly proved, and need not be further 
commented upon. 

Even when upholding the principle that every dialect 
has a monosyllabic beginning, one must not lose sight of 
the fact that this principle is affected as soon as single ideas 
are combined. However loosely thoughts are linked 
together, this juxtaposition must influence them. But this 
composite idea is still maintained in monosyllabic languages 
by separate and unmodified symbols.” 


(25) On the other hand we ought also to bear in mind that monosyllabic 
words have been occasionally formed by contraction of dissyllabic and poly- 
syllabic roots. 

(26) Compare: The Principles of Comparative Philology, by A. H. Sayce, 
second edition, page 74. ‘‘ No canon is so often laid down by glottologists as 
that the roots of all languages are monosyllabic. And yet this assertion rests 
simply upon the fact that such is the case in the Aryan family. It is true 
that Chinese may sometimes be called in to corroborate, or rather to illustrate, 
this belief; but then we are too little acquainted with the primitive form of 
Chinese to say what was the original nature of its radicals.” Dr. Caldwell 
takes a decidedly different view of this question. In the introduction to the 
second edition of his Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages, he 
Says on pages 74 and 75: ‘‘ Not Chinese only, but Sanskrit and Hebrew are 
now known to have been originally monosyllabic, and the monosyllabic 
character of most Dravidian roots, if not of all, will appear in every section 
of this work.” These two quotations, coming as they do from learned 
scholars, and containing opinions so diametrically opposed to each other, 
are sufficient evidence of the backward state of our knowledge respecting 


questions about the primitive state of speech in general and of special 
languages in particular. 


4, 
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In the morphological classification, monosyllabism repre- 
sents the first stage, the radical or isolating; the two 
remaining are the terminational or agglutinative, and the 
inflectional or amalgamating. There is no doubt that the 
system expounded in this morphological classification is 
equally feasible and at first sight convincing. But on the 
other hand can we anywhere, in any dead or living language, 
point out such a gradual change ? Or in case that languages 
exist, where such changes are still occurring, can such a 
classification be accepted as final? Or can it be regarded 
as a sufficient classification, when it contains under each 
division languages which are totally dissimilar ??’ 


Every language must, in the course of its development, 
pass through certain phases of growth, but only within the 
sphere of its peculiar system does it get to maturity. Such 
a development took place as well in Chinese as in Tamil and 
in Sanskrit, but what reasons can we produce for arguing 
that Chinese remained stationary in the first (radical) stage, 
that ‘Tamil passed through it to the second (terminational), 
and that Sanskrit outstripped Tamil on the road to further 
perfection ? Sanskrit represents a higher development than 
does either Chinese or Tamil, but the exact manner, in which 
Sanskrit attained its perfection, is not known. Hvery 
language, when used as a medium of communication, has 
already reached a certain state of maturity, and its 
preceding childhood is screened from view. The divergence 
in the growth and constitution of languages can only be 
accounted for by differences in thought and intuition. 
Neither can a difference merely of place, time, occupation, 
or mode of living account for such a discrepancy. With 
regard to mode of life we may take the case of the Bedouins 


(27) Compare Professor Sayce’s Principles of Comparative Philology, 
Chapter IV. ‘The theory of three stages of development in the history of 
language,’’ pages 132-174. 
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and Mongolians, who are both nomads, and speak totally 
different languages. 

Moreover, the peculiar principle which guides the external 
development of a language—whether it be monosyllabic, 
incorporative, euphonic, alliteral, agglutimative, or inflec- 
tional—is not a safe criterion by which to measure the 
mental capabilities of those who speak such dialects. The 
real test of a language consists in its being able to express 
lucidly, and to communicate distinctly, all the various modu- 
lations of ideas which occur to the speaker. A mechanic 
who, having only most imperfect instruments at his disposal, 
yet manufactures with them highly artistic and elaborately 
executed specimens of art, competing successfully with 
workmen who accomplish the same task with the help of 
superior tools, is esteemed to be endowed with at least 
equal, if not with higher, attaimments than his rival. 
Assuredly then ought aman who contrives to expound clearly 
through the medium of a crude and unwieldy language the 
subtlest and most intricate ideas and subjects—as a Chinese 
discusses in his language very abstruse philosophical 
problems—be credited with considerable faculties.*® He 
accomplishes an intellectual feat in spite of difficulties 
which are not encountered by a person who speaks an 
apparently more highly developed language. The dialect 
also which can be handled in so successful a manner, can no 
longer be despised or regarded to be wanting in refinement, 


(28) Compare Renan 1. c. page 44, 45: “* De méme les langues indo-europé. 
ennes et sémitiques n’ont pas commencé par étre analogues au Chinois. Leg 
divers systémes de langues sont des partis adoptés une fois pour toutes par 
chaque race ; ils ne sortent pas les uns des autres,’’ and page 94, ‘‘ Chaque 
famille d’idiomes est donc sortie du génie de chaque race, sans effort comme 
sans tatonnement.’’ See also Saycel.c., page 141: ‘‘ Chinese civilisation is the 
oldest now existing in the world ; its origin is lost in myth, and its continuity 
is unbroken. And yet its founders spoke an isolating language, while their 
barbarian neighbours on the west were in the more advanced and civilised stage 
of agglutination,” and page 143: “‘ All goes to show that an isolating or 
agelutinative stage does not imply civilisation or the reverse.”’ 
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Though man as a species is one, every body admits that 
the species contains many varieties. Why, therefore, should 
the difference which is plainly perceptible in the outward 
formation of race not correspond toa difference in the 
method of shaping ideas as expressed by language? If an 
African Negro, an American Redskin, an Asiatic Tatar 
remains what he is, and cannot be transformed into a 
Bedouin or a Highlander, why should the language he 
speaks be supposed to be changed contrary to its nature? _ 

The capabilities of men lie within certain well-defined 
limits, beyond which there is no progress. This fact applies 
also to the languages they speak; and, however gradual 
this development from infancy to maturity may be, our 
present knowledge does not enable us to describe step by 
step the stages passed through. Individual capacity and 
incapacity are left to their own devices on their way onward, 
and though the duller man may progress slowly and halt 
midway towards the final aim reached by the more gifted 
competitor, both may not pursue the same direction, and 
where the former prefers a roundabout road the latter may 
choose a short cut. 

To observe and to mark the external peculiarities and 
diversities occurring in languages is no doubt of very 
considerable importance, because, without a minute know- 
ledge of the details, a proper insight into the total cannot 
be obtained; but such a proceeding ought to be supple- 
mented, as was pointed out before, by an investigation into 
the causes which produced those peculiarities. No doubt 
such a research, supported rather by philosophical considera- 
tions than founded on historical proofs, has to encounter 
great difficulties ; but if it were once rightly started and 
pursued, the results of such examinations must necessarily 
strengthen the correctness of observations applied to the 
external construction. The internal process of thought 
ought to reappear in the external form of speech, and if 
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these two branches are well studied, the results derived 
from their investigation will coincide, and will, when joined 
together, constitute the true basis of the science of language. 
Were a medical man to consult the external symptoms only 
which he perceives on his patient, and to try to mitigate or 
heal the disease without possessing any knowledge of the 
human body, and unaware of the origin and the seat of the 
complaint, could he arrive at a true estimate of the nature 
of the disease and etfectually cure it ? 


So long as the external signs alone are considered the 
proper starting-points, so long will linguistic inquiries fail 
to reach the ultimate aim, for the offshoots are mistaken 
for the roots, and the results are investigated instead of the 
causes which produced them. Two points at least are 
required to define the direction of a straight line ; at least 
two, if not more points must be known, in order to assign 
to a language its place and rank in the kingdom of speech. 


Having thus contended that the mental agencies at work 
for the development of an idiom manifest themselves by the 
manner in which they are expressed, this assertion must, in 
order to be proved, be supported by evidence, and a search 
be consequently instituted to ascertain whether words or 
expressions are still extant which afford sufficient means 
for such investigations. As the analysis of a rock or soil 
informs us of its chemical constituents and reveals to us its 
nature, so also will a critical examination of primitive words 
provide us with material for a psychological classification of 
languages. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ON THE IMPORTANCE OF TERMS OF KINSHIP. 
It may be assumed asa fact that in those mysterious 
days when men began first to use speech as a medium of 
intercourse, there prevailed a certain simplicity or rather 
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unrestraint. The tie of clanship, however it originated, 
was strong; in fact the bond of relationship was the only 
acknowledged union among those who first settled down as 
a family and established among themselves some sort of 
community. The most important information for the indi- 
vidual to receive was to know to whom he was related, and 
how near of kin he was to his relation. Under these 
circumstances, when the knowledge of one’s own family 
connections was a matter of paramount necessity, in fact 
when existence itself often depended on that information, 
it is not too much to presume that the expressions which 
explained such a fact were a subject of great importance 
and consideration, and contained and showed in their 
construction sure traces of mental activity—one may 
perhaps say the earliest signs of thought. For these reasons 
words denoting consanguinity are well worthy of our 
consideration. 

It is m the home that language becomes an actual neces- 
sity. A man who lives by himself, apart from human 
beings, does not require speech. But when once the system 
of companionship of a family is introduced, circumstances 
are changed. Judging from probabilities we may con- 
clude that man and wife, especially in primeval times, 
belonged to one and the same race, though this race may 
possibly have been split up into numerous, generally even 
hostile clans. It does not matter for our purpose what sort 
of domestic life is prevailing, whether it is founded on 
polyandry, polygyny, or monogamy ; the difference in the 
forms of marriage does not affect the construction of the 
words denoting the nearest degrees of consanguinity. 
Those three species of companionship have always existed 
in the human race, and are at this very moment to be met 
with among numerous tribes in various parts of the earth. 
Nations have repeatedly altered their marriage customs, 
have exchanged polyandry for polygyny or monogamy, but 
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their terms expressing the relationship of father, mother, 
son, daughter, brother and sister remained the same; that 
is, the change occurring in their domestic arrangements 
did not produce any corresponding change in their 
language.” 

Thus among the Aryan nations all these three varieties 
of wedlock have had their turn, but the terms of kinship 
follow throughout unaltered the same principle of formation. 
The old Indian epic contains the story of Draupadi and her 
five husbands, the famous Pandavas, and of Pandu, their 
father, the husband of two wives. The same conservatism 
in language can be witnessed elsewhere, among Semitic, and 
many other races whose manners with respect to marriage 
changed, but where also such change in life did not make 
itself felt in speech. 

The truth is that the position of the individual remains 
comparatively unaffected by alterations in the terms of 
marriage. The relationship between mother and child is 
natural, clear and immutable ; that between father and child 
is settled according to the prevailing custom, not the less 
is this the case among brothers and sisters. 


The first material change ina young household is the birth 
of a child, and those who were previously living together as 
man and wife become respectively father and mother. It 
is the child which confers on its parents the dignity of 
fatherhood and motherhood, and it appears therefore only 
proper that the names it gives to its father and mother 
should give rise to a set of words which afterwards denote 
| their respective duties. The words for father and mother 
_ are thus, in the great majority of languages, identical with 


| (29) We therefore cannot at all agree with Mr. Lewis H. Morgan when 
| he contends in his elaborate ‘‘ Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity of the 
| Human Family,”’ that the terms of relationship are dependent on the form 
of connubium in vogue among the various nations ; compare pages 467 and ff. 
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the first sounds a child pronounces, and these soumds, if once 
permanently applied to signify father and mother, form 
afterwards the roots for words which convey the chief 
qualities supposed to be found in parents when regarded 
from a filial point of view. Itis thus not surprising that, 
e.g., the Sanskrit roots p@ and md convey the meaning of 
feeding or protecting, and of making or measuring, as they 
appropriately express the qualities expected to be found in 
a father (pitri) or mother (matri). Such an origin of the 
words father and mother has been often and long ago 
suggested,*? but many scholars, and among them scholars of 
the first rank, as Professor Max Miiller,*! are still averse to 
this explanation, and prefer to derive the noun from the verb, 
that is pitri from pad, mdtri from mda (the tri being the 
well known Sanskrit Kritaffix). However this may be, the 
origin of the words for father and mother. (whether they are 
derived from childish babbling, their sources then lying in 
natural causes alone, or whether they are a product of 
argumentative reasoning, the former explanation appearing 
much more plausible than the latter) is for us in this inquiry 
a matter of smallimportance, for the formation of parental 
words does not require any special mental exertions. 

There are, on the other hand, words of relationship whose 
construction requires a certain amount of reflection in 
consequence of their more complicated nature, and which, 
showing in their external formation some thoughtful consi- 
deration, provide us with a clue for explaining idiomatic 


peculiarities, and thus assist us in our scheme of classifi- 
cation. 


Comparing, as far as we are able to do, the words denoting 
kinship with each other, as they occur in the several 


(30) See: The Origin of Civilization, by Sir John Lubbock, second edition, 
page 328; Sayce, pages 323-25. 


(31) See: Chips from a German Workshop, by Max Miiller, second edition, 
Vol. II, page 28. 


i 
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languages, one most peculiar feature will immediately become 
apparent. The manner of naming is twofold. The one 
shows a tendency to observe a certain most prominent quality 
in a person or in an object, and to name its possessor 
accordingly ; the other deals with the individual specimen 
as a concrete body, distinguishable from a similar one by a 
constitutional difference, such as sex, &c., which discrimi- 
nating mark is separately added or peculiarly expressed. 
This distinction, in order to be recognized as really existing, 
must show itself throughout the system, at all events in the 
nearest and more important degrees of affinity. The 
character possessed by parents must, to some extent, reappear 
in their children ; the same peculiarity which guides the mind 
of parents when naming their children, must manifest itself 
in their children when they address each other as brothers 
and sisters. 


The languages in which parents call their children sons or 
daughters, and’ in which those sons and daughters call each 
other brothers and sisters, are different in thought—that is 
in expression and construction—from those where the former 
are known by the name of male children and female children, 
and the latter by that of elder or younger brother and sister. 
The difference between those two modes of expression is that 
the one manifests a power of abstraction, which is wanting 
in the other, as it adheres tothe concrete substance. The 
inclination towards abstractness and concreteness would not 
be so significant and deserving of notice, if it did not show 
itself in other forms again and again in various expressions 
of a language, corroborating the tendency observed in the 
denomination of relations. 


The custom which prevails among many tribes of using 
terms of kinship instead of proper nouns as mode of address 
among relatives enhances the importance of such words. 
Strangers may have recourse to surnames or bye-names while 

3 5 
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conversing with each other, but relations do not use them in 
familiar conversation, and prefer, in their stead, words 
expressing the exact degree of affinity existing between the 
parties. This mode of address is found still among many 
nations, é.g., among the inhabitants of South India as well as 
among the Australians and the Indians of North America.” 
It also most probably accounts for the peculiar custom of 
dispensing with proper names, which prevails, as we hear, 
so often among savages. So ancient a writer as C. Plinius 
Secundus mentions it as occurring among the Atlantes.* 
Actual relationship is, on the other hand, not always 
required to induce people to address others by such terms 
of kinship. Respect towards age or rank inspires juniors or 
inferiors to call their seniors or superiors father or mother, 
while kindness or condescension makes the latter address the 
former by the terms “ son” or ‘‘ daughter.”’ In fact, by using 
such words of relationship a certain familiarity, an acknow- 
ledgment of consanguinity is produced, which is flattering 
to the humble and not degrading to the mighty. Ifthe 
Czar of Russia calls his subjects children, and they call him 
father, each party understands what is meant by these terms 


(32) See: Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity, by L. Morgan, page 182; 

‘¢ American Indians always speak to each other, when related, by the term 
of relationship, and never by the personal name of the individual addressed. 
In familiar intercourse, and in formal salutation, they invariably address each 
other by the exact relationship of consanguinity or affinity in which they. 
stand related.—It is not only the custom to salute by kin, but an omission 
to recognize in this manner a relative would, amongst most of these nations, 
be a discourtesy amounting to an affront.—It would be a violation of 
good manners for an Indian to speak to another Indian by his name.’’ 
Dr. Schoolcraft, Vol. II, page 454, says: ‘‘It is next to impossible to 
induce an Indian to utter personal names. The utmost he will do is to move 
his lips, without speaking, in the direction of the person.’’—‘‘ The blacks of 
Australia have great objections to speak of a person by name. They 
address the person spoken to as brother, cousin, friend, or whatever relation 
the person spoken to bears ;”’ see: The Aborigines of Victoria, by R. Brough 
Smyth, Vol. II., page 94. 


(83) See: C. Plinii Secundi Natur. Hist. Lib. V., cap. 8, ‘* Nam neque 
nominum ullorum inter eos (Atlantes) appellatio est.’’ 
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of endearment. Equals prefer to address each other as 
brother and sister.*4 This is a common mode of naming, 
especially among nations who retain a certain amount of 
caste or clan feeling. Ifit prevails among people who speak 
a concrete language, the terms “ elder” and ‘* younger 
brother ” or “ sister’? enable the speakers to combine the 
expressions of deference or condescension even while admit- 
ting or claiming equality. This is expressed when in South 
India people call each other anna or tambt, &c. A remnant 
of this custom exists in the form in which reigning princes 
address each other when they call their equals in rank and 
power brothers, sisters, and their inferiors by a more distant 
term of kindred, as cousins. 

From this concrete mode of address, by means of the 
words of relationship, to the practice of using an abstract and 
now more common form of address, represented by the 
pronoun, is a wide step; but these terms of consanguinity 
and the pronouns retaina certain affinity and connection 
between each other, which manifests itself in the manner in 
which both ignore or express gender. 


CHAPTER V. 


DIVISION OF LANGUAGES INTO CONCRETE AND ABSTRACT 
LANGUAGES. 

According to the propensity towards concreteness and 
abstractness given in the previous chapter, we propose to 
divide all languages into two classes, into concrete and 
abstract languages. Both divisions are in their turn 


(34) A Kashmiri addresses his superior as Huta sah, oh sir ; an equal as 
Huta ba, ob brother ; an inferior as Haté, holla. An elderly woman equal in 
rank is accosted as Hata didd, oh mother ; one equal in age and rank as Hata 
biny, oh sister ; one who is older but inferior in rank as Hata maaj, oh mother 3 
one who is inferior in rank without reference to age is addressed Hatai, 
holla. A boy is called Hato nechivyd, oh son; or Hato shuryd, oh child; a girl 


Huta koori, oh daughter. See: Asiat. Soc. of Bengal Journal, Vol. XIII, 
page 566. 
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rearranged into groups. Into these groups are then classed 
the various languages, conformably to the differences they 
exhibit in their external appearance, whether it be incorpora- 
tive, as the American ; alliteral, as the African; monosyllabic, 
agelutinative, or inflectional. 


Whatever expressions are used in a language belong either 
to the region of the concrete or the abstract. Concrete 
matter surrounds us everywhere. Its presence isperceptible 
to the senses. Everybody is more or less acquainted with 
it, and it becomes available for producing greater clearness 
in the explanation of difficult subjects. All that has to be 
done is to point out the similarity existing in the matter to 
be explained to the concrete that is already known. The 
use of well selected parallels invests language with great 
power. The more the mental disposition inclines towards 
concreteness, and the less it tends towards abstractness, the 
clearer and more distinct will be the expréssions used in 
speech so long as they refer to material objects, but the more 
complicated and unintelligible if they are directed to abstract 
thought. Thus savage or uncivilized tribes will be conciser 
in their descriptions of concrete things than are more 
civilized nations ; but they are confused and intricate when 
they have to grapple with abstract ideas. Savages all 
over the earth, in Asia, Africa, America, and Australia, 
provide us with many instances of this kind. As abstraction: 
is the result of deduction from the concrete, it is in 
consequence posterior in time to it. It presupposes a 
deductive analytic faculty, which is not common to all. The 
capability of passing from concreteness to abstractness is the 
touchstone of languages. 


While concrete dialects are thus originally without names 
for abstract qualities, abstract languages retain the ability to 
use concrete expressions, though perhaps in a lower degree. 
The peculiar force and impressiveness of the Biblical 
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lanouage is due to the use of concrete forms of speech 
wherever emotions or affections are concerned. 


As abstractness is of later origin than concreteness, the 
ability to define the peculiar substance of an object, or its 
main concrete qualities, must have been obtained after a 
careful consideration of its component parts. Abstractive 
power presupposes therefore a certain degree of superior 
mental activity. 


Wherever we find in a language a prevalence of concrete 
expressions of relationship, such as “ male child,” “ elder 
brother,’ and also find that an abstract word for son or 
brother, unless it has been introduced from or framed in 
imitation of a foreign language, does not exist in it, that 
dialect will be enrolled among the members of the concrete 
class. The absence of such concrete and the presence of 
abstract terms in a language does not, on the other hand, 
necessarily prove that such a language is an abstract one. 
For there are many instances of concrete languages adopting, 
in consequence of their connection with abstract tongues, 
abstract expressions, and of neglecting, and in the course of 
time even forgetting, their own indigenous terms. Thisis, 
e.g., the case in Finnish, where the originally Teutonic words 
Titer and Sisar replace the Finnish terms for daughter and 
sister. But in most of these cases the primitive, though 
hidden, tendency towards concreteness will be eventually 
detected, when a comparison is instituted between these 
dialects, and others which are kindred to them, and which 
have retained their own phraseology. 


It may appear astonishing, but it is not the less true, that 
a language unless it undergoes a radical change by which 
its nature is totally altered and a new dialect created,® does’ 


(35) As, e.g., the Gaudian languages, when they were metamorphosed 
into abstract Prakrits, 
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not change the characteristic inclination which it manifests 
in the expression of the different degrees of consanguinity, 
though the terms themselves may be changed and modified 
repeatedly. The concrete or abstract words of relationship 
are merely a reflection of the concrete or abstract character 
of the people and its language, and this character is not 
affected even if such terms vary according to peculiar 
idiosyncrasies. Concrete languages as Finnish may, as has 
just been mentioned, adopt abstract expressions instead of 
their own concrete terms; but a research into the history 
of such formations will soon betray their foreign origin, and 
reveal the cause of the presence of the foreign element. 
Abstract languages will never discard their abstract 
tendency ; special terms may change, but the principle 
which they represent remains intact. 


The terms duhitri and bhratri, daughter and brother, 
were not, we may be sure, the words first used to denote the 
relationship of daughter and brother among the people whose 
language developed itself later into Sanskrit, but they are 
at all events the representatives of previous abstract terms. 
Abstract languages are able to form, and form indeed at 
times, concrete terms ; but the presence of original abstract 
expressions decides the question. Moreover it is a curious 
fact that highly developed abstract idioms, especially when 
they have reached the analytic stage, e.g., English, betray . 
an inclination towards concrete formations and an aversion 
to grammatical terminations ; but such seeming aberrations 
do not destroy the innate leaning towards abstractness, 
though they may be quoted as an instance of the truth of 
the old proverb les eatrémes se touchent. 


Taking then the words denoting kinship as expressions 
which most accurately mark the character of a language, as 
ib reappears again and again in the various grammatical 
and syntactical formations, they will serve as a guide in 
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the subsequent arrangement.*> In order to avoid prolixity 
as much as possible, only such terms of affinity will be 
considered, as contain most clearly those concrete and 
abstract characteristics which are so decisive for classifica- 
tion. Unless it be necessary, no terms will be discussed 
other than those of father, mother, child, son (boy), 
daughter (girl), brother and sister; for they are not only 
the nearest degrees of kinship from which the others 
emanate, but they betray sufficiently for this inquiry the 
natural disposition of a language. 


CHAPTER, VI. 


FORMATION OF THE TERMS OF RELATIONSHIP IN CONCRETE 
AND ABSTRACT LANGUAGES. 


Every individual represents as a member of a family, 
within that family, the centre of certain circles whose radii 
express by their length the differences in the various degrees 
of relationship. In order to find the exact spot in the 
periphery which indicates the place occupied by his relative, 
corresponding to the degree of affinity, two more points 
ought to be supplied, so as to represent sex and age. 
If one semicircle is allotted to the male, the other to the 


(36) Want of sufficient material necessitates the omission of many 
languages. Defects of this kind must be expected, when such an investiga- 
tion takes place at a distant city like Madras, where a good consulting library 
cannot but remain a great desideratum. Many hundreds of dialects have 
been compared, and as the result of these observations coincides with the 
system to be proposed, the conclusion that it will prove valid even when 
applied to languages, which being beyond reach could not be consulted, 
may perhaps appear not too presumptuous. Owing to questionable, untrust- 
worthy, or perhaps even erroneous information, which has escaped condign 
criticism, and was adopted for want of better, mistakes in the grouping have 
no doubt occurred. Languages may have even been wrongly assigned to 
divisions, to which they do not belong. However great such mistakes may 
| be, they will, I trust, not affect the soundness of the system at large, in spite 
| of all its shortcomings ; for the principle at issue rests on general and wide 


| propositions, and is not founded on isolated examples which could be 
| impugned. 
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female sex, the manner in which to determine sex is settled. 
Age will be defined by subdividing the periphery in such 
a way as is necessary; the higher quadrant being allotted to 
seniority, the lower to juniority (a) (see plate). 


The question regarding age does not arise in the nearest 
relationships, in those of parentand child. Parents must be 
older than their children, and the latter, vice versa, younger 
than the former. In parentage and filiation sex alone need be 
determined, in order to know whether the individual con- 
cerned is a father or mother, a sonordanghter. HEgostands 
to his father in exactly the same position as Ego’s son stands 
to Ego; to his grandfather as his grandson to him, and so 
on. The actual distance of relationship is respectively 
the same in both cases. This is perhaps the reason why a 
Spokane Redskin, when he speaks of his father’s father 
and of his son’s son, calls both Is-héh-pa.*” 


In all abstract and in nearly all concrete languages the 
words signifying father and mother can be traced to the 
sunple and unconscious exclamations of children, whatever 
these may be. Such sounds are generally composed of the 
easily pronounceable vowel a, preceded or followed by a 
consonant, the articulation of which offers to an infant the 
least difficulty ; and which varies accordingly. The words 
distinguishing between father and mother once settled, the 


child learns gradually, whether it has to call its father or - 


mother pa or ma, ata or ana, &e., &e. 


But this is not the only mode of naming. A child, 
especially if it has been brought into closer contact only 
with one of its parents (this will be as a rule its mother), 
regards this parent as the parent, and gives to that 
person a peculiar name. When it has afterwards become 


(87) The Spokane belong to the Salish (Flat-head) nations, who dwell 
between the Rocky and Cascade Mountains. See Z. H. Morgan’s Systems of 
Consanguinity, page 2465. 
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aware of the existence of two parents it preserves the 
original term, which loses its primitive application to a certain 
individual, and being taught to affix to it the words denoting 
male or female, distinguishes between the male parent 
or father and the female parent or mother. This nomen- 
clature prevails, e.g., among the Nancowry islanders, as 
well as among the Hawaians and other kindred tribes. The 
former call their father Tjia nkonje (parent male) and 
mother Tyjia enkana (parent female), the latter call the same 
persons Makua kana and Makua vahina (parent male and 
parent female) respectively. 

We might here mention the well known fact, that in 
consequence of modulation of voice, which effects a change in 
the sound of the letter, a word may assume a different 
meaning. Thus altered in pronunciation and sense it 
becomes in course of time a separate term, and the former 
identity of the two words is forgotten. 

The variation of sound is often produced by means of sex. 
The same word is ditferently uttered by a man and a woman, 
inasmuch as their voices vary. This vocal diversity does 
not exercise any material influence in more highly cultivated 
languages, but among uncivilized tribes the organs of sense 
are keener: everything which attracts their attention is 
instantly observed and made use of. 


The division of letters into hard and soft or into close and 
open, and the application of this principle to speech, 
is the foundation of the euphonic system met with 
among so distant tribes as the Tungusians of Asia, the 
Negroes of Africa, and the Redskins of America. 
Distinct classes of vowels exist in the Yoruba dialect.*® The 


(38) See: Introductory remarks on the Yoruba language to the ‘“‘ Yoruba 
Grammar,’’ compiled by the Rev. Samuel Crowther, page 8. ‘‘ The vowels of 
the Yoruba language are apparently made to form two separate classes, 
according to the closeness or openness of their sound. In the Yoruba the 
euphonic changes affect the vowel sound alone.”’ 


6 
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euphonic character of the South African tongues,” based as it 
is on the alliteral concords of the initial sounds, differs from 
the former in its further development, but the propensity of 
assimilating the sound is common to both. The principle 
of vocal harmony is inculcated in Mongolian, Tungusian, 
Turkish, Finnish and Dravidian*? languages. Most of the 
dialects of America® equally submit to its sway. 


It is among Asiatic and American dialects that the 
diversity of sound is often employed to express the differ- 
ence between male and female sex, instead of describing it 
by using the adjectives “ male” and “female.” The term 
which was originally adopted expressed both, but in the 
course of time the difference of sex was marked by 
difference of sound. The softer voice being peculiar to 
women, the softer sound, or what was considered to be so, 
was chosen to denote the female sex, and: the harder tone 
was applied to designate male individuals. This mode of 
determining, however singular it may appear at first sight, 
rests upon a discrimination based on practical experience. 
A few examples suffice for explanation. In the Mandshu 
language Chacha signifies man, Cheche woman; Ama father, 
Eme mother; Ahun elder brother, Hiwn elder sister ; in 


(39) See in the first volume of the Journal of the American Oriental 


Society the essays on the Zulu language by the Rev. James C. Bryant, page . 


388, and that by the Rev. Lewis Grout, pages 423-25, and compare the preface 
to the Rev. William J. Davis’ Kaffir language, page iv. 

(40) Compare ‘‘M. Alexander Castrén’s Grammatik der Samojedischen 
Sprachen ; herausgegeben von Anton Schiefner, St. Petersburg, 1854, pages 18, 
23; §53.”? Unter Vocalharmonie versteht man in den Altaischen Sprachen 
das durch die Anforderungen des Wohllauts bedingte Gesetz, dass die Vocale 
in der ersten oder Stammsilbe des Worts in gewissem Grade die Art und 
Beschaffenheit der Vocale in den nachfolgenden Silben bestimmen. Dieses 
Gesetz zeigt in den verschiedenen Sprachen manche Verschiedenheiten, aber 
fiir die meisten Turkischen, Finnischen und Mongolischen Sprachen gelten 
indessen folgende allgemeine Bestimmungen. 

(41) Compare F. L. O. Réhrig’s Essay ‘‘On the Language of the Dakota 
or Sioux Indians ’’ in the Smithsonian Report of 1871, page 437. 


——sew ee) lee; 


~_— ae ee 
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Tungusian Akmw is elder brother, Hkmu elder sister; in 
Teleutish the same relations are called Aga and Kge. In 
Finnish Ukko is “ old man” and Akka “old woman.” With 
this coincides Hungarian, where Ak stands for elder brother 
and Uk for grandmother (old woman). In the Dakota 
language Cinski means son, Cunski daughter; Cin elder 
brother, Cun elder sister ; Hepan second son, Hapan second 
daughter. The language of the Abipones furnishes addi- 
tional proof of this noteworthy peculiarity. In this concrete 
tongue the pronoun of the third person varies according to 
the situation of the person of whom we speak. If that 
person is present, and is a man, he is called Hneha; ita 
woman, she is called Anaha; if he be sitting the right term 
is Hiiiha, if she be sitting it is Haniha; if he be walking 
and seen itis Hhaha, if she walking and seen it is Ahaha.® 


The most important difference existing between children 
when regarded from a parental view, is offered undoubtedly 
by sex. Concrete languages do systematically exclude 
gender, they do not—a very few instances excepted—possess 
equivalent terms for such abstract words as “boy ”’ or “ son,” 
“ girl” or “ daughter,” but preferring as their starting-point 
the genderless or neutral expression “ child,”” join to it the 
sexual determinatives “ male” or ‘‘female.”’? Occasionally 
even the word child is omitted, and the terms male or female 
are deemed sufficient to denote son or daughter. #.g.,in the 
Yoruba, Hawaian, Karen and Telugu languages “ child” is 
respectively expressed by Oma, Kaiki, Pho and Bidda, 
“male” by kuri, kana, khwa and moga, and “ female” by 
bere, vahina, mu and dda. A boy is therefore respectively 
called Oma kurt, Kaiki kana, Pho khwa and Moga bidda, and 


(42) Compare F. L. O. Rohrig, 1. c. 
(43) See: An Account of the Abipones from the Latin of Martin Dobriz- 


‘hoffer. London, 1822, Vol. II, page 166. 
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a girl Oma bere, Kaiki vahina, Pho mw and Ada bidda.* In 
Tulu An means “male and boy,” Punnu “female and 
girl.” In Turkish, Tuda and Samoyedish Kiz, Kukh and Ne 
signify both “ female and daughter.” 


When contrasting this mode of expression with that 
adopted by abstract dialects, we directly perceive that the 
words chosen for ‘‘boy” and ‘‘son,” “girl” and ‘“‘daughter’’ 
indicate certain qualities chet al to children. We 
may remark here, that we do not contend that concrete 
expressions of relationship were never used in abstract 
languages, but we say that if they were used that they were 
dropped at a very early stage, so that hardly any traces of 
them can now be found in any abstract language. In the 
Semitic languages we meet with words signifying ‘‘ son’ and 
** daughter,” but no bond fide equivalent for child. From 
this fact we infer—and on closer investigation this conclu- 
sion will be corroborated—that a third or neuter gender 
does not exist in the Semitic group of languages. Its 
presence among the Aryan branch is evidence of the 
existence of a term for child. 


(44) In the Sumerian language which has lately been discovered by the 
eminent cuneiform decipherer Professor Julius Oppert, Tur signifies child, ws 
male, and rak female. Tur-us therefore signifies ‘‘ boy, son,’’ and Tur-rak 
‘girl, daughter.” In a printed letter addressed to M. E. de Ujfalvy 
Professor Opport suggests, that the Sumerians can be properly styled 
Turanians in consequence of their language containing this word Tur. 
Professor Sayce is, I believe, mistaken, when he says, l.c., page 268: ‘‘in 
Accadian ‘daughter’ was denoted by sal-tur, literally ‘woman-son.’’’ As 
Accadian is, what is generally termed, a Semitic dialect and therefore an 
abstract language, such a formation is impossible. Professor Sayce alludes 
to the concrete Sumerian, and here ¢wx means originally ‘‘ child, and as 
the child kat’ exochén is the son, tur can be used in this sense when 
standing alone, but when it is joined with such a word like ‘‘female”’ tur 
can only signify child. When I heard that Sumerian was declared to be 
a Scythian or Turanian language, I was persuaded that under these 
circumstances no terms corresponding to ‘‘boy, son, girl, daughter, 
brother and sister’’ would be found in it, and on further inquiry, I was 
informed that such abstract words do not exist in Sumerian. 
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Languages. Child. | Boy. | Girl. | Son, Daughter. 
Hebrew .. 50 Yeled, Ben, | Yaldah, Ben45. Bath. 
&e. Bath, &c. 
Arabic .. oe Welad. Welidet. | Ibn, We- | Bint. 
lad. 
Sanskrit ..| Toka, Apa- | Bala, Kuma- | Bala, Kan-| Putra,46 | Duhitri,47 
tya. ra. ya, &e. Suta. Suta. 
Greek ..{| Teknon, Pais, Koros.} Pais, Koré.| Hyios. Thygatér. 
Népion. | 


German ..| Kind. Knabe. Madchen48.} Sohn. Tochter. 


Parentage and filiation admit therefore only two 
essential component parts, those representing kinship 
and sex. The relationship existing between brothers and 
sisters, being of a more complex nature, includes besides 
a third element, that of age. It is a significant feature 


(45) *‘ Ben”’ is connected with the verb banah, to build, in the sense of 
building a house (bayith) by progeny; ben is therefore, he who represents 
the continuation of the family, the son. 

(46) Putra is pw + tra, the well known Kritaffix. The first syllable is 
probably only an expression of caress addressed by the parents to the child, 
in imitation most likely of childish sounds. The Latin pwer, and in the 
reduplicated forms of pupus and pupa (compare the German puppe), the 
German Bube, the English boy, &c. are its representatives. The birth of a son 
ensures the happiness of his father. He clears after the death of his father 
the departed spirit from all mundane impurity. Hence the meaning of the 
root pa, to purify. The derivation of putra from put-tra ‘‘ saving from hell 
(put)”’ already extant in the Dharmasastra of Manu, IX, 138— 

“Punnamno narakadyasmat trayate pitaram sutah, 
Tasmat putra iti proktah svayameva svayambhuva,”’ 
though ingenious and pretty, is devoid of all real foundation. If any exact 
etymological meaning can be ascribed to the word putra, it is that of purifier. 

Suta (Hyios, Sohn, Son) from sw, to beget, bring forth, is ‘‘ the begotten,” 
‘*brought forth,”’ the son. 

(47) Duhitri, from duh to milk, the ‘‘ milk-maid,”’ indicating the principal 
household duty of a daughter in a primitive family. If dwhitri is explained 
as drawing milk from the mother, it can be objected, that a boy does the same 
thing. In Lingayya Stri’s Commentary to Amarakosha we read dogdhi 
dhanaharanena riktikaroti pitarau duhitd, i.e., ‘‘a daughter milks, empties 
her parents by taking away wealth ”’ through her marriage. 

(48) Madchen is a diminutive of Magd, maid; this neuter diminutive can be 


compared with the Greek to meirakion, boy. 


(49) It ought not to be omitted that words expressing age are occasionally 
used even in connection with ‘‘ father,” ‘‘mother,’’ and ‘ child.”? The 
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that these terms of consanguinity should include age, which 
is subject to continual change. 


paternal and maternal brothers and sisters are often distinguished in such a 
manner. This form of appellation is in vogue among the American Indians 
as well as among the Dravidians and other non-Aryan Hindus. When 
such termsas ‘‘ youngest father,’ Kanishthapita occur in Sanskrit, their 
origin is due most likely to foreign influence. In the Dravidian languages 
these names are of frequent occurrence; in Telugu, e.g., the father’s elder 
brother is called peda naiyana or pettandri (big father), the father’s younger 
brother chinnayana or pinatandri (little father), the mother’s elder sister is 
peddamma or pettali (big mother), and the mother’s younger sister is 
chinnamma or pinatalli (little mother). 

Australians and Americans assign according to age different names to 
children. Thus among the natives near Adelaide predominate the following 
nominations :— 


if male, is called if female 
First child .. Kertameru. Kertanya. 
Second ,, .. Warritya. Warriarto. 
Third go ee ouanabya. Kudnarto. 
Fourth ,,  .. Monaitya. Monarto. 
Fifth 95° ow Mitlaitya. Milarto. 
Sixth », «+ Marrutya. Marruarto. 
Seventh ,, .. Wongutya. Wongwarto. 
Eighth ,,  .. Ngarlaitya. Negarlarto. 
Ninth yt ter a Sc 
if male if female 

or in the Parnkalla dialect Piri. Kartanye. 

Do. do. do. Wari. Wayuru (Waruyu). 

Do. do. do. Kunni. Kunta. 

Do. do. do. Munni. Munnaka. 

Do. do. do. Marri. Marrukko. 

Do. do. do. - Yarut. Yarranta 

Do. do. do. Milli. Mellakka. 

Do. do. do. Wangguyu. Wanngurtu. 

Do. do. do. WNegallai. Negallka. 


See Dr. Bleek ‘“‘On the Position of the Australian Languages” in the 
Journal of the Anthrop. Inst., Vol. I, page 97, and compare besides in 
Vol. II, pages 263-65, the peculiar system of classification of children in use 
among Australians. 

Mr. Morgan (1. c. page 181) notices the same fact among the Dakotas. For 
among these the 


in Winnebagoe in Isauntie 
First son is called Koo no ka. Cha was ka. 
Second a Ha na ka. Ha pan na. 
Third 4 Ha ka ka. Ha pe na. 
Fourth > Na khe ka. Cha na tan. 


Fifth 45 Nakhakhonoka. Ha ka. 
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The non-existence of words equivalent to brother and 
sister in a language must be, to those who converse in 
abstract tongues and who are accustomed to them from their 
earliest childhood, a very striking phenomenon; but an 
examination into this subject will soon disclose the fact 
that the absence of such terms is the rule and their presence 
the exception. 

The concrete tendency discloses itself in various forma- 
tions, which represent pretty nearly the different stages of 
development. All concrete languages can possess a general 
expression of consanguinity” irrespective of sex and age, 
e.g., in the Khasi dialects Para denotes consanguinity pure 
and simple, but to distinguish between brother and sister 


in Winnebagoe in Isauntie 
First daughter iscalled E noo ka. We no ka. 
Second . Wa hun ka. Ha pan 
Third 4p Ak khe a ka. Ha pes ten na. 
Fourth ‘3 E nuk ha ka. Wan ska. 
Fifth 5 Ahkse gaho no ka. We ha ka. 


Compare also the Rev. 8. R. Riggs, m.a., Grammar and Dictionary of the 
Dakota Language, page 34. 

The Hebrew word Bachor in the meaning of “first-born” has: nothing 
in common with such names. The Sanskrit terms agraja and anuja apply 
originaily to children, and are later used for elder and younger brother or 
sister, for the first-born child is the elder brother or sister and the later born 
the younger brother or sister. The French ainé (ains-né, ante-natus) 
expresses the same sense, while cadet comes from capitellum, little chief, 
a diminutive of caput. 

It lies in the nature of relationship, that words which originally were 
intended to apply to children with respect to their age, should afterwards 
be used by those children to determine their respective position among each 
other. ‘The terms which are thus given to children by their parents, are 
often employed by their children in reference to their position as brothers 
and sisters. 

(50) The English language has no word to express the Latin consanguinitas. 
Ovidius (Her. XTV. 121; Met. VIII. 476), Statius (Theb. XI. 407), and 
Tibullus (III. 4, 87), use consanguineus for brother, and in Catullus (LXV. 
118) consanguinea is equivalent to sister. Consanguinitas is used in Roman 
law books in the same sense as the German Geschwisterschaft (Pand. 
XXXVIITI. 8, 4, Inst. VII. 44). The German word Geschwisterschaft points 
really to consanguinity by sisters, but it is used in a wider sense. Another 
word to describe this relationship affords the term Germanitas, which Cicero 
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the words for male and female, shinrang and kynthat, must 
be added, and Para shinrang stands for brother, Para 
kynthat for sister. In Mandengo Ba din (mother’s child) 
is equivalent to consanguinity, Ba din ke (mother-child-man) 
means brother, Ba din muso (mother-child-woman) sister.*! 
The Turkish Karindash (from Karn womb, and dash fellow) 
is a womb-fellow, Hrkek karindash (or karindash alone) 
male-womb-fellow is brother, Kiz karindash female-womb- 
fellow, sister. In the same manner we find in Sumerian 
Sis (most likely for Us-sts) used for brother, and Rak-sis for 
sister. Children who live together under their parents’ 
protection, differ from each other principally in sex and age. 
The distinction of sex is the more important of the two. 
It separates the children in two classes. Subdivisions 
are then effected by age. The distinction between Seniors 
and Juniors is acknowledged. The eldest-or senior is the 
head of the family. The juniors become in their turn the 
successors of their seniors, unless the laws of succession are 
specially altered. The senior has only juniors beneath 
himself, and the youngest junior only seniors above him. 
If there are, e. g.,in a Tamulian family only two brothers, 
the first is called annan and the other tambz; if there are 
three the youngest calls his eldest brother either as before 
annan, or muittannan or periannan (big elder brother) ; if 
there are four, the first remains what he is, the second is 
called nadwziannan (middle elder brother), and the third 
éiriannan (small elder brother) ; if five the second be 
termed iranddvadiannan (second elder brother), the third 
germanitas (from germen) refers originally to relationship on the male side. 
Livius XL. 8 describes it as the kinship existing between the half-brothers 
Perseus and Demetrius, the sons of Philippus III. of Macedonia. 

(51) See ‘“* Comparative Vocabularies of some of the principal Negro 
Dialects of Africa,’? by Rev. John Leighton Wilson, in thefirst volume of 


the Amer. Oriental Society’s Journal, page 360; and Dr. H. Steinthal’s 
“ Mande Neger Sprachen,’’ page 199. 
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minravadiannan (third elder brother), the fourth s¢ridiannan, 
and so forth.” 

The senior brother and sister being considered the more 
important and influential members of the family and of 
society at large, the terms which express seniority are pre- 
served more carefully than those which are assigned to 
juniors. Thus it happens that words which define the position 
of the latter are often dropped in concrete languages 
when they have come into contact with abstract dialects, 
and the terms used in the latter replace the primitive con- 
crete expressions, ¢.g., the Parvatiya of Nepal preserves for 
elder brother and elder sister the original expressions 
Dajyu and Didi, but when it speaks of younger brother 
and younger sister it substitutes words derived from Sans- 
krit, Bh ond Bahim. The same process may be observed 
in such Sanskritized languages as Bengali and Conkani, 
where the ancient idiom is retained for seniors and omitted 
when juniors are concerned.” 


(52) Compare with this mode of calling that practised among the Kamilaroi 
in Australia. ‘‘ Brothers and sisters speak of one another by titles that 
indicate relative age; that is, their words for brother and sister always 
involve the distinction of elder or younger. In Kamilaroi ‘‘ daiadi’’ is elder 
brother ; ‘‘gullami’’ younger brother; ‘‘boadi’’ is elder sister, ‘* bari’’ 
younger sister. So that in a family of seven brothers the eldest has no 
daiadi, but he has six gullami; the youngest has no gullami, but six daiadi ; 


. the third has two daiadi and four gullami, and so on. Of seven sisters the 


eldest has no boddi, but six buri; the youngest has no bari, but six boadt 
the fourth has three boddi and three biari.’’ 
In another Australian tribe ‘‘ Of four brothers the first is ‘ thulguiana,’ 


| the second ‘ guluizindai,’ the third ‘mindulai,’ the fourth ‘thabutua.’’’ 


(See Rev. William Ridley, m.a., ‘‘ Report on Australian Languages and 
Traditions’’ in the Journal of the Anthropological Institute, Vol. II, pages 
266 and 283.) 

(53) In Bengali “‘ elder brother’’ is Dada and ‘* elder sister’? Didi or 
Mimi, ‘‘ younger brother”’ on the contrary is Chota brata (Anwja) and ‘‘ younger 
sister’ Chota Bhagini. The same forms of kinship are respectively expressed 
in Conkani by Anna, Akka, Sanu Bhaiwu and Sani Bahini. Such terms 
are remnants of the original concrete character of these languages. The 
use of postpositions in declension (e.g. in Hindustani), and other idiomatic 
formations and expressions manifest the same tendency towards concreteness. 


| 
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This amalgamation of age with the expressions of consan- 
guinity is fatal to the adoption of abstract terms equivalent 
to brother and sister. The irresistible influence which time 
exercises on everything prejudices the application of terms 
which include age in their definition. 


Even the genderless terms of consanguinity just men- 
tioned cannot be considered to express fully the abstract 
sense of consanguinity. For a stricter examination will 
disclose the fact that they do not describe the affinity of 
brother and sister in the sense in which it is generally used, 
as children of the same father and mother, but that they 
are only applicable to children of the same mother. The 
Mandengo and Turkish terms prove this distinctly ; the same 
is the case with the Dravidian languages, for the terms 
used in 


Tamil are respectively Kidappirandavan™ and Kaidappirandaval, 
or Udanpirandavan, or Udznpirandaval; 


Malayalam sé, Utappirannavan and Utappirannaval; 
Canarese 5 Kadahuttidavann ,, Kidahuttidavalu; 
Telugu i Todaputtinavadu ,, Toddaputtinadi; 


and they denote a male or female who is born from the 
same mother; expressions synonymous with the Sanskrit 
Sahodara (Sodara) and Sagarbha. 

A strangely intricate system of nomenclature arises in 
many concrete languages from the separation of children | 
according to sex. The relationship existing between 
brothers and brothers on the one and sisters and sisters on 
the other side is the same. An elder brother is exactly in 
the same manner related to his younger brother, as an elder 
sister is to her younger sister, and vice versa (see plate No. 2). 

The identical genderless terms of consanguinity (Ge- 
schwisterschaft) apply therefore to elder brothers and sisters 
as well as to younger brothers and sisters. The expression 


(54) ‘* Kuda” and ‘‘udan’’ mean * with.” 
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becomes complete, when the sexual determinatives male or 
female have been added. In some languages, as we have 
already observed, the sound of the word is modulated in 
order to convey the necessary distinction. In the Yoruba 
language “ elder consanguinity ” is expressed by egmo, and 
‘younger consanguinity”? by aburo, male is okury and 
female obiri; eymo okuri is therefore elder brother, egmo 
obirt elder sister ; aburo okirt younger brother, and aburo 
obirt younger sister. Many examples of this mode of 
nomenclature can be quoted from the most heterogeneous 
languages. It exists among the Coreans in the Hast of 
Asia as well as among many nations in Africa; it is 
prevalent among the Polynesian islanders and on the con- 
tinent of America. 


So long as persons of the same sex address each other no 
difficulty arises, but immediately an individual oversteps 
this sexual barrier, e.g., a brother speaks to his sister ; the 
case is altered. Special terms become indispensable for 
heterogeneous persons. The principle followed in this pro- 
ceeding shows that persons of the same sex, when address- 
ing each other, use identical expressions, but that heteroge- 
neous persons use in this case dissimilar words. A Hawaian 
man, e.g., calls his elder brother Kat kua ana, his elder sister 
Kai kw vahina, his younger brother Kai kaina, and his 
younger sister Kaz kai vahina ; but a Hawaian woman calls 
the same persons respectively Kai ku nana, Kai ku a ana, 
Kai ku nana, and Kai kai na. 


This fact explains the peculiar phraseology occurring in 
many concrete languages, in which certain terms are con- 
fined only to one sex. A Chippewa man, when speaking to 
a Chippewa woman cannot call her ‘‘friend” by the 


(55) In the same manner a Maori man calls the same relatives Tua kana, 
Tuahine, Te ina and Tuahina te ina, while a Maori woman names them 
Tun ga ne, Twa kana, Tunga ne teina and Tetna. 
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same word as is used by her, when she addresses him. 
Among the Eudeve tribe the same custom prevails.” 

This difference in the speech of men and women, however 
significant, is by natural causes limited within a narrow 
compass. If men and women really spoke different languages, 
the very aim for which speech exists, clear communication 
of ideas, would be frustrated. Where women, as is the case 
among the Caribes,** generally belong toanother tribe and are 
prisoners carried away in successful raids, the difference of 
language is a fact easily accounted for. A female language 
which differs from that of males, as one language differs 
from another, does not exist. To quote in favor of its exist- 
ence the circumstance that men speak in Sanskrit dramas 
Sanskrit and women Prakrit, is a wrong application of a 
false opinion.” For neither do all men speak Sanskrit in 
Sanskrit dramas, nor all women Prakrit, for both men and 
women speak either Sanskrit or Prakrit according to the 
- position they occupy in life. Different languages are spoken 
in Indian plays as the poets intend to give a true and real 
portrait, a concrete description of the individuals who appear 
on the scene. The multitude of Indian languages, and the 


(56) Compare ‘‘ Information respecting the History, Condition and Pros- 
pects of the Indian Tribes of the United States,” by Henry Schoolcraft, u.v., 
Vol. II, page 385, where he discourses on ‘‘ the exclusive use of certain words 
by one or the other sex.”? 

(57) See ‘*‘ The Native Races of the Pacific States of North America,’’ by 
H. H. Bancroft, Vol. III, page 701: ‘ Insome cases females employ different 
words from those used by the male sex.”’ 

(58) See: Alexander von Humboldt’s Reise in die Aiquinoctial Gegenden 
des neuen Continents, Vol. IV, page 326 and ff. 

(59) See: Ernest Renan ‘‘De Vorigine du language,’’ pages 27{and 28. “Or, 
si la femme employa tout d’abord certaines flexions de préférence & d’ autres, 
et provoqua ces flexions chez ceux qui lui parlaient, c’est qu’elles étaient plus 
conformes 4 ses habitudes de prononciation et aux sentiments que sa vue 
faisait nditre. C’est ainsi que dans les drames Hindous les hommes parlent 
Sanscrit et les femmes Prakrit.’” Whether the Prakrit contained in Indian 
dramas represents always actually spoken language is very doubtful. I 
believe it is often an artificially made up jargon. My learned friend 
Dr. Burnell has even found in the Palace Library at Tanjore “‘ a real grammar 
of a fictitious Prakrit dialect called the Bhandirabhasha;’”’ see his interest- 
ing monograph “ On the Aindra School of Sanskrit Grammarians,’’ page 107. 
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absence of any particular dialect which is understood 
everywhere and by everybody, promotes this singular habit. 
Even nowadays the different -dramatis persone speak in 
the modern Tamil or Telugu dramas their own vernaculars. 
Occasionally one can find in South Indian dramas all 
the Dravidian dialects besides Sanskrit and Hindustani. 
This peculiar feature in Indian dramas which aims at 
representing the realities of life reminds one of a Chinese 
picture, where the objects are painted according to nature 
without regard to perspective. 

The so-called language of the Kaffir women, which is 
known as the Uku Hlonipa® has a totally different origin and 
supplies a special want ; but it is altogether at variance with 
the above-mentioned expressions used in certain languages 
by men or women, when speaking to each other. The Uku 
Hlonipa arises from the repugnance which Kaffir women have 
to mention the name of their fathers or fathers-in-law, 
or any word which resembles such names. In its tendency 
it reminds one of the custom of Tabu prevalent among the 
South-Sea islanders, though the anxious avoidance of the 
names of the king and of. members of the reigning family 
and of all words resembling them is not confined to one sex, 
but shared by men and women alike.® Such peculiar 

(60) See ‘‘ A Dictionary of the Kaffir Language,’’ by the Rev. William S. 
Davis, Part I, page 80. ‘‘ The Kaffir women have a superstitious fear or shame 
of being near their father-in-law or any male relation. They, and their chil- 
dren, avoid mentioning their own father’s name. The worien also avoid the 
cattle kraal, and in passing the kraal gate they make a circuit, so as to avoid 
going too near, They also refuse to pronounce or use words which have for 
their principal syllable any part or syllable of the father’s or father-in-law’s 


name, or that of their paramount chief. This custom of Uku Hlonipa is 
thus always coining new words, such words are known as Ukuteta kwabafazi, 
the language of the women.’’ 

(61) The meaning of the word Tabw is “‘ sacred.”’ Itis originally a religious 
ceremony. The idols, temples, persons, and names of the king, and members 
of the reigning family, the persons of the priests, canoes belonging to the 
gods, houses, cloths, and mats of the king ard priests, and the heads of men 
who were the devotees of any particular idol,—were always tabu, or sacred. 
See: Polynesian Researches by W. Ellis, Vol. IV, page 383. The word 
tabooed now in common use, is derived from this custom. 
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usages are found frequently ; thus among the Abipones, who 
abolish all appellative words which bear any affinity with 
the names of deceased persons. Many more examples of 
this kind could be quoted without difficulty. 

The terms of kinship hitherto considered excluded sex, 
but there exist some concrete languages which include it. 
These latter formations indicate undoubtedly a progress. 
If sex alone besides relationship were expressed, such 
words would have assumed an abstract appearance. The 
circumstance of their still retaining age proclaims their 
concrete nature. 

Rank and position are, as noted before, closely connected 
with and inseparable from seniority. The eldest brother 
is, in the absence of another elder member of the family, 
eo ipso its head. The eldest sister enjoys a similar distin- 
guished position, especially where the laws of inheritance 
favor the female line. The precedence granted to seniors 
lowers the position of juniors. Even language does not treat 
both with the same regard. While distinct terms are 
conceded to the elders, the juniors of both sexes have 
either only one name in common, or when they enjoy the 
privilege of having special terms assigned to them, these 
terms themselves bear often the impression of a later origin. 
Thus the Tamil word for younger brother Tami, is, accord- 
ing to the well-known native explanation, composed of the 
possessive pronoun tam and the adjective pin “ after ’’ (the 
Telugu pim in pimmata afterwards), and it stands for pin 
pirandavan, he who is born afterwards, an expression cor- 
responding to theSanskrit anwa. Separate terms for ‘ elder 
brother ” and “ elder sister,” together with common ones for 


(62) See: Dobrizhoffer’s Abipones, II, pages 203-4. ‘‘The Abipones do not 
like that any thing should remain to remind them of the dead. Hence 
appellative words bearing any affinity with the names of the deceased are 
presently abolished. Hence it is that our vocabularies are so full of blots, 
occasioned by our having such frequent occasion to obliterate interdicted 
words, and insert new ones.’’?’ Among the natives of Australia and of 
Tasmania a similar custom prevails. 


# 
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“ younger brother ”’ and “ younger sister,” appear mostly in 
those languages where those special words for ‘‘ elder brother” 
and ‘‘elder sister” originated from one and the same term 
being pronounced differently, as is the case, e.g., m some 
Tungusian and Mongolian dialects. The Tungusians near 
Ochozk call elder brother Akmu, “ elder sister?’ Ekmu, and 
_**younger brother and sister’ indiscriminately Nougu. The 
Kalkha Mongolians distinguish the same persons respectvely 
by the names of Aga, Hge(cy), and Du. This peculiar 
nomenclature exists also in American and Australian 
languages, though the singular mode by which in American 
pronouns are combined with nouns, aggravates somewhat 
the etymological recognition of the original roots. 


Four distinct terms for these four forms of kinship, 7.e.,one 
special for each, are found in the languages of the Chinese, 
Turks, Dravidians, Hungarians, &c. Thus in: 


Chinese elderbrotheris Heung elder sister Tsze. 
Chagatai _,, Vd a Aga, ea acy: 
Telugu ae a », Anna, Heke ihe waa: 
Hungarian ,, a Dm albacyi\ous) 8 vaiNene. 
Chinese younger brotheris Te, younger sister Mev. 


Chagatai % ms Iny, “ »  WSingil. 
Telugu iV Bs Tammudu, ,, py  Ceblela- 
Hungarian _,, . Oes a ay aeLlaige 


The nearest approach to expressing in a concrete language 
the relationship of “brother ” and ‘‘ sister” is, as far as I 
know, made in Chinese. Here the two terms seniorand junior, 
Heung and Te, are united and Heuwng-te is used in the sense 
of brother, as 'sze-mei in that of sister. Whenever other 
concrete languages form similar compounds, these com- 
pounds have a plural and not a singular meaning, e.g., 
Aga ene among the Kasan Tatars, and Annan tambigul 
among the Tamulians, signify ‘‘ brothers, ’’ at least one pair 
of elder and younger brothers. 
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As the genderless term of consanguinity, depending on the 
descent from acommon mother, has been previously com- 
mented upon, we need not recur to it. 

We therefore distinguish between two different kinds of 
concrete languages. ‘The first contains special words used 
in case persons of different sex address each other; the 
second does not possess such peculiar terms, and males and 
females use, when conversing with each other, the same words 
as if they were speaking with persons belonging to their own 
sex. We call the first division heterologous, because hetero- 
geneous persons use different words or speech (heteroys logoys), 
and the second homologous, because they use in this case the 
same words or speech (homoioys logoys). - 

Each division is again subdivided into three classes as 
~ follows: (1) the first class marks the difference existing between 
elder and younger consanguinity by adopting special terms for 
each, and the difference of sex by adding either the words male 
and female, or by modulation of sound; (2) the second possesses 
special terms for elder brother and elder sister, but one in 
common for younger brother and younger sister; (3) the third 
has four distinct terms for each of these varieties of kinship. 

These are the principal varieties in which concrete languages 
express the relationship between brothers and sisters. They 
represent approximately the different stages of development 
of thought which can be observed in the growth of the © 
respective languages. The principle of concretion remains 
every where intact and distinct, but it appears in various 
phases of refinement corresponding to the mental capabili- 
ties of men. How this progress originates, how it grows, 
and where and why it stops, are questions difficult or impos- 
sible to be answered. All we know is, that dialects, which 
have started from one common source have, in consequence 
of later digressions, been changed to such an extent that 
they must be assigned to different classes. Occasionally 
languages afford usa means of tracing the common origin and 
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of explaining the subsequent deviations appearing in their 
ultimate development. The Hungarian Nene “‘ elder sister ”’ 
reveals the common origin and mutual relationship between 
Hungarian, and Samoyedic as well as the divergence 
which took place afterwards. The Samoyedic Tebena and 
Nena® “elder brother ’”’ and ‘elder sister,’ are derived 
from Teb, ‘ man,” Ne, ‘woman,’ and Na the genderless 
term for consanguinity. The origin of the Hungarian 
Nena “elder sister,’ can thus be traced to the primitive 
genderless expression of consanguinity. 

Concrete languages are without terms equivalent to 
** brother ” and “ sister.” Such expressions which we find 
in abstract languages describe a condition peculiarly appli- 
cable to the close relationship between brother and sister. 
The brother Bhratri (from bhrdé with the Kritaffix tri) is 
thus in Sanskrit the “ supporter of the sister,’ and Svasré 
sister® (from sw + as and the Kritaffix ri) “ the soother, 
consoler of the brother.”” I do not contend, that these terms 
were applied from the first to denote consanguinity; their 
very pertinent signification suggests a later origin. There 
may have been, and most likely there were used in primeval 
times other, perhaps even concrete, terms, but if the latter 
has ever been the case, the innate tendency towards abstrac- 
tion removed also such expressions from the language and 
replaced them by such abstract words as Bhratri, Svasri, &c. 
The terms Adelphos and Agastér were preferred in Greek, as 
the word Phratér®® was employed in another sense. 

Having thus laid stress upon the important position 
which terms of kinship occupy ina language, it must be 

(63) Nena denotes at times in Samoyedic dialects ‘‘ younger sister.” 

(64) Compare the Hungarian V6 and the Chinese Vv. 

(65) ‘“Sushthu asyati sodarayasam iti svasa,’’ see Lingayya Suri’s Linga- 
bhattiyam. I prefer this derivation to that of sva stri. The affix rz in 
svasyi corresponds to the ¢ri in bhratri. Compare besides others Theodor 
Benfey’s ‘‘ Vollstandige Grammatik der Sanskrit Sprache,” page 159. 

(66) The Greek possessed the word phrate, but used instead of it adelphos 
(from a and delphys uterus), agastér, both which signify uterinus, 4asis and 
kusignétes. 
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further proved that their construction is a manifestation of 
the general character of a dialect, and that the imnate incli- 
nation reappears again in different forms of speech. 


CHAPTER VII. 


APPEARANCE OF THE GENERAL CHARACTER OF A LANGUAGE 
IN OTHER FORMS OF SPEECH. 


Next to the words of relationship the pronouns, as the 
substitutes of nouns, have preserved most distinctly the 
original genius of a dialect. It has been previously 
observed that in some languages the terms of kinship are 
retained in conversation, where others would use in their 
stead pronouns. This fact is one of the many indications 
which show that both nouns and pronouns are constituted 
alike in many respects. The connection existing between 
both manifests itself in various ways. The words for 
“ father” and “mother ”’ differ in the Zulu language accord- 
ing to the pronoun with which they are associated. Ubaba 
signifies ‘“‘my father,” Umame “my mother,’ Uyihlo“ thy 
father,’’ Unyoko “ thy mother, ” Uyise ‘his (her) father,” and 
Unina “ his (her) mother.’’®” The West Australian languages 
combine also in a peculiar manner pronouns with terms of 
kinship and of relationship. ‘ We two,” “ you two,” and 
“‘ they two,”’ when applied (a) to brothers, sisters or friends, or 
when (b) to parent and child or to uncle and nephew, and 
when (c) to husband and wife or to persons who are greatly 
attached to each other, become respectively (a) Ngal-la, Ngul-a, 
and Ngan nitch, (b) New-bal, New-bal and New-bin, and (c) 
Bula, Bul-ala, and Bul-lana.® 

The American languages betray in this respect likewise a 
strong tendency towards concretion. The terms of relation- 
ship, the names of the various members and organs of the 


(67) The Zulu and other dialects of South Africa by the Rev. Lewis Grout, 
Journ. of the Amer. Oriental Society, Vol. I, page 404. 

(68) See: Vocabulary of the Dialects of South-Western Australia, by 
Captain G. Grey, London, 1841, page xxii. 
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body, and other objects, which have a personal bearing are in 


_ American languages always connected with pronouns. An 


American will not attach any meaning to simple words like 
father, or hat, but he knows what is meant by such phrases 
as my father, my hat, his father, his hat. 


On the other hand, where simple pronouns are generally 
used in abstract languages, concrete tongues strengthen them 
by a material substratum. Such sentences as “ I am well,” 
“ T am not well,” &c., require in concrete tongues often the 
introduction into the sentence of substances like body or 
skin. In Telugu “Iam well” is ndku ollu baga unnads, 
to me the body well is; in Mande “I am not well”’ is en gboro 
gbor e ma, in my body skin (health) not is. 

The employment of real abstract pronouns testifies to a 
high development, and their existence must be considered as 
marking an essential progress in themental life of a language. 
The personal pronouns are most probably at first nouns, 
which, deputed to such representation, became in time a dis- 
tinct class of words. The pronouns of the first and second 


persons have as their starting-point a firm concrete basis; 


it is either the J who speaks, or the Thow who is addressed. 
The idea of self-consciousness in the abstract Fgo is not here 
implied. 

Words which express the respective position of the two 
first pronouns are therefore used in preference to others. 
Reverential terms towards superiors, equal terms towards 
equals, and condescending terms towards inferiors are the 
natural outcome of such a system. 


(69) See: Systems of Consanguinity....by Lewis H. Morgan, pages 
137-138: ‘* These pronominal inflections are carried much further in the 
Ganowanian languages than philologists have generally supposed. Terms of 
relationship almost universally involve the pronoun..... It would be impossi- 
ble for an American Indian, in most of the nations, to use one of these 
terms (as father, son, nephew) in the abstract.....The pronoun also is usually 
found incorporated with the names of the different organs of the body, and 
with the names of objects which are personal.’’ 
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The close relation between nouns and pronouns is exempli- 
fied by the Zulu language, which contains as many classes of 
pronouns, as there are varieties of nouns.” 


The great number of pronouns of the first and second 
persons need not, after what has been just now said, excite 
astonishment. ‘The Javanese dialect possesses twenty pronouns 
of the first and twelve of the second person, while the 
Malayan contains sixteen of the first, ten of the second, and 
five of the third person.’! 


The pronoun of the third person isatruer reflection of the 
character of a dialect, than either that of the first or of the 
second person. This will manifest itself more clearly after- 
wards. The pronoun of the third person is an artificial alter 
ego. It originates from an inmost tendency towards abstractness. 
Where such an inclination is wanting, it does not exist, as in 
the Javanese ;”? or it is built upon a concrete substratum, as 
in the languages of the Abipones, where the position oceupied 
by the person or the object alluded to, is specially expressed.” 

When examining the terms of consanguinity stress was laid 
on their absence in concrete languages, and the importance of 
this fact was particularly noted. It was pointed out as an 
unmistakable evidence for the concrete character of a dialect. 
The pronoun of the first person in its dual and plural numbers 
supplies a corresponding exhibition of the natural tendency 


(70) Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. I, pages 390 and 
407: “* Pronouns of the third person inthe Zulu are a kind of reflection or 
image of the initials of the nouns for which they stand, and are used to show 
the condition of those nouns. There are therefore as many classes of them, 
as of nouns, that is twelve.” 

(71) See: A Grammar and Dictionary of the Malay Language, by John 
Crawfurd, London, 1852, Vol. I, pages xxi, 24 and 2d. 

(72) See: Crawfurd, page xxi. 

(78) See: An Account of the Abipones, from the Latin of Martin Dobriz- 
hofter, London, 1822, Vol. II, page 166: ‘‘ But the pronoun of the third 
person, he, is varied, according to the situation of the person of whom you 
speak. For ifthe object of discourse be present, he is called Eneha, if he be 
sitting Hiniha, if lying Hiriha, if standing Haraha, if walking and seen 
Ehaha, if not seen Lkaha, &e.” 
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of a language. As in concrete languages the concrete 
or special terms “ elder brother” and “ younger brother ”’ 
are used, and an abstract or general term ‘ brother’’ does 
not exist, so also is the “ We,” expressed either in a special 
or inageneral sense. ‘The abstract languages admit in the 
dual and plural only one general term for “ we,’ but the 
concrete languages vary from them and acknowledge the 
difference in the pronoun we by special expressions. Strictly 
speaking there are two separate kinds of “ we.” It 
either includes the speaker and the party addressed, or 
excludes the party addressed and includes that spoken of. 
“We two” is either “ Thou and I” or “ He and I,” the 
plural “ we” signifiesin the same manner “ You and I” 
and ‘‘ They and I.” LEvery language which contains such 
inclusive and exclusive terms of “ we,” indicates by their 
presence its concrete tendency. The Hottentot idioms are 
rich in such distinctions; this fact is a sure sign of the 
Hottentot dialects belonging to the concrete and not to the 
abstract class, which includes Egyptian and Hebrew. This 
primitive distinction has disappeared from many concrete 
languages, but its existence in a large number entitles us to 
the supposition, that it was originally an expression common 
to all concrete idioms, but that it eventually fell into disuse 
with some of them. The presence of abstract terms as 
*“‘ brother ’’ and “ sister,” dch and dchoth in Hebrew, bhratri 
and svasyi in Sanskrit, is countenanced by the existence of an 
abstract “ we,” nachnu and vayam. 

Among others it survives to this day in Asia in the Mand- 
chu,’? Bahing,” Gujarati,’ and the Dravidian” languages. 


(73) We inclusive is be, we exclusive musi. 

(74) The Dual incl. is gosi, the Dual excl. goswku; the Plur. incl. goi, and 
the Plur. exel. goku ; see: Journal Bengal Asiat. Soc., Vol. XXVI, page 498, 
in B. H. Hodgson’s Comparative Vocabulary. 

(75) Plur. incl. apane, excl. ame. 

(76) In Tamil: Plur. incl. nam, excl. “ndrgal ;”’ in Malayalam: Plu. incl. 
nan, excl. nammal (ndmgal); in Telugu: Plur. incl. manamu, excl. mému; in 
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In Africa the Hottentot” retains it, and it is found in the 
neighbouring Madagassy.”* The Malayan* is not with- 
out it; and the Polynesian tongues, as Fijian,®! Tahitian” 
and Hawaian*? use these forms. Among the American® 
languages these expressions are of frequent occurrence. 


The concrete character of a language can be recognized also 


Canarese : Plur. incl. xdvu, excl. dvu. Bishop Caldwell says in his Comparative 
Dravidian Grammar, page 308 (second edition) that ‘‘in all the Dravidian 
dialects, with the exception of Canarese, there are two plurals of the pronoun 
of the first person.’’ I believe that two distinct Plurals for we existed 
formerly in Canarese ; but dvu is now obsolete, it corresponds to the Telugu 
memu; compare dv’atibhayamgondu, we having been very much afraid. 
Cennabasavapurana, IV. Khanda, I. Sandhi, 30 Sloka. About dvw see the 
excellent edition of Kesiraja’s Sabdamanidarpana published by the Rev. 
F. Kittel at Mangalore in 1872, page 110. 

(78) We, Dual masc. incl. sakhom, excl. sikhom ; fem. incl. saam, excl. 
siiém ; com. incl. saam, excl. siim. We Plur. masc. incl. sake, excl. sike; fem. 
incl. sase, excl. sise; com. incl. sada, excl. sida. See Reynard the Fox in 
South Africa, by W. H. S. Bleek, London, 1864, pages xvi and xvii, and 
Elémens de la Grammaire Hottentote (Dialecte Nama), par H. de Charencey, 
page 10, where the Dual com. incl. is simm and excl. sanm. 

(79) Plur. incl. astkia, excl. izahay; compare: Three Visits to Madagascar ; 
by the Rev. William Ellis, London, 1858, page 465. 4 

(80) Kami is the exclusive we; see W. Marsden’s Dictionary of the 
Malayan Language, page 251. In Tagala the we incl. is tayo, we excl. kami. 

(81) We two, incl. kot kedaru ; excl. koi keirau ; we three, incl. koi kedatou, 
excl. koi keitow ; we, plur. incl. koi keda, excl. koi ket mami; see ** A Fijian 
and English and an English and Fijian Dictionary, and a Grammar of the 
Language,”’ by the late David Hazlewood, second edition, page 23. 

(82) We two incl. O Taua; excl. O Maua; we plur. incl. O Tatou, excl. 
O Matou; see ‘‘A Grammar of the Tahitian Dialect of the Polynesian 
Language,” Tahiti, 1823, page 14. 

(83) We two incl. O Kaua, excl. O Maua; plur. incl. 0 Kakou, excl. 
O Makou, see ‘‘ Polynesian Researches, by William Ellis, Vol. IV, pages 467 
and 468.” 

(84) £.g., in the different dialects of the Algonquin language as in the , 


re ——— ae 


Ojibwa of St. Mary’s as Weno wind and Nen o wind. 
», 9, Grand Traverse Bay ,, Ke nuh wind ,, Nenuh wind. 
» 9») Saganaw », Keenue wee ,, Nee nue wee. 


»> 9) Michilimackinac », Neenawind ,, Keena wind. - 
In Miami we incl.is Kelonaw, and we excl. Nelo naw. 
»» Menomonee,, ,, ,, Kaynanh, ,, ,, ,, Osh neeshay ah. 
»» Shawnee ,, ,, ,, Neelahwai,,, ,,  ,, Neélah wai. 
»» Delaware ,, ,, ,,  Neéloneah,,, ,, ,, Neél one nah. 
See : Information respecting the history, condition and prospects of the Indian 
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in many expressions of daily life. The natural properties 
displayed by individual persons or objects, the characteristic 
discrepancies apparent in similar actions or conditions are 
keenly grasped and appreciated by the unsophisticated child 
of nature; but the common bond whieh links together the 
kindred members to the parent body is, if not overlooked, 
at all events not appreciated. The individual overshadows 
the species. Each single object impresses the mind of the 
beholder at first with its individuality. If this impression 
becomes overpowerful, the mind can no more distinguish 
between the kindred and the kind, and this difference is in 
consequence not expressed in speech. There exist tribes who 
have bestowed a name on all the animals they know, but who 
have never thought it necessary to use a word for “ animal.”® 
Some go so far as to describe by special terms the tails of all 
animals, yet do not know how to express “ tail’’®* pure and 
simple; others point out each separate plant or tree by an 
appropriate name, andare unable to speak in general of a plant 
or a tree;*’ or they will distinctly define each bird, fish,*’ 


Tribes of the U. S., by H. R. Schoolcraft, Part II, pages 405, 467, and 479. 
Compare besides the Chinook dialect, where ‘‘ we two’’ incl. is Tkhaika and excl. 
Ndaka; the ‘‘ we plur.”’ incl. is Olkhaika and excl. Netaika, and the Tegua 
(one of the Pueblo languages) we incl. Tahquireh and excl. Nihyeuboh. 
See ‘‘ The Native Races of the Pacific States,” by H. H. Bancroft, Vol. Tl, 
pages 628 and 682. Compare also Morgan, page 137 N. 1 on the Cherokee 
pronoun. 


(85) #.g., the Coroados in Brazil ; see: The Origin of Civilisation, by Sir 
John Lubbock, second edition, page 332. 


(86) As the Society Islanders. 


(87) A term for tree is wanting in many American languages. The 
Philippine islanders, the Tasmanians, the Australian aborigines and others 
do not possess it. ‘The blacks (of Australia) have no word to express ‘ tree.’ 
In just the same way they have no word for ‘fish’ or ‘bird.’ The 
aborigines (of Tasmania) possessed no words representing abstract ideas ; 
for each variety of gum-tree and wattle-tree, &c., &c., they had a name, but 
they had no equivalent for the expression ‘a tree ;’ neither could they 
express abstract qualities, such as hard, soft, warm, cold, long, short, round, 
&e.”” See Crawfurd, Vol. I, page cxxvi; Mr. R. Brough Smyth: The 
Aborigines of Victoria, Vol. II, pages 27 and 418. 
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leaf** or stone,®® or any other existing thing, but as their 
abstracting powers are deficient, do not understand how to 
name a bird or a fish, a_ leaf or a stone. Even such common 
natural phenomena as wind” and rain” are occasionally 
subject to the same concrete view, and are missing In some 
languages. ‘The same abstractive deficiency occurs in the 
specifying of various actions in so far as they are represented 
by verbs. Many languages, e.g., the American Algonquin, 
and the Polynesian Hawaian do not possess a term for the 
auxiliary ‘ to be,’’®? while the Karen is said to acknowledge 
four different varieties of it.% | 

The Dravidian languages distinguish between two negatives, 
one denies, as itis generally expressed in grammar, the 
existence, the other a quality (an attribute) of the subject in 
question. These terms are in Tamil illa and alla, in Telugu 
léedu and kddu®* in Canarese illa and alla, and in Malayalam 
dlia and alla ; e.g., “the Brahman did not come”’ isin Telugu 
brdhmanudu ra lédu, “he is nota Brahman” is vddu brah- 
manudu kddu. 


(88) ‘‘ In both the Tagala and Bisaya there is no generic term for leaf, 
although in the Tagala are enumerated twenty-one specific names for as 
many various sorts of leaves ;’? Crawfurd, l.c., page cxxvi. 

(89) Inthe two Philippine languages the only generic term for ‘‘ stone”’ 
is the Malay and Javanese batu, but the Tagala has fifteen express ‘words 
for different kinds of stone ; Crawfurd, l.c., page cxxvi. 

(90) “The Malayan word is the only general term in the two Philippine 
languages for both ‘air’ and ‘wind,’ yet for ‘wind’ the Tagala has eleven 
specific names descriptive of its force or direction,’’ Crawfurd, l.c., page cxxvi. 

(91) Crawfurd, l.c., page cxxvi. ‘‘ In the Tagala exists no word for ‘ rain,’ 
but there are five terms for the different varieties, viz., Lavanga little rain, 
lavalava minute or misty rain, auta moderate but lasting rain, lanrak 
rain in great drops, tikatik gentle continuous rain. 


(92) The greatest imperfections we have discovered occur in the degrees of _ 


the adjectives, and the deficiency of the auxiliary verb to Je, which is implied, 
but not expressed. See ‘‘Remarks on the Hawaian language, in the appendix 
to the [Vth Vol. of the Polynesian Researches’’ by W. Ellis, page 464. 

(93) Compare: Burmah, by Rev. F. Mason, p.p., page 188. 

(94) Kadu is the third person singular of the Negative Tense (vyatirékar- 
thakamu) of aguta (avuta) to become, Sing. 1. kanu, 2. kdvu, 3. kadu, kadu; 
Plur. 1. kamu, 2. karu, 3. karu, kavu. Léduis the third person singular 
of the Negative Tense of wnduta, Sing. 1. lénu, 2. lévu, 3. lédu, lédu. Plur. 
1. lému, 2. léru, 3. léru, lévu. 
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The Bisaya dialect does not exhibit any verbs which 
correspond to the abstract sense of the English “to go,” “to 
open,” “ to gather,” and “to buy,” but it produces in their 
stead 33, 27, 42, and 13 special terms, all expressing a parti- 
cular going, opening, gathering or buying, The Tagala idiom 
expresses “ to go”’ in 75 different ways, and has 17 represen- 
tatives of the verb “ to carry.’ The Hawaian dispenses with 
a general term for “to send, ”’ but indemnifies itself by a number 
of verbs, expressing each a peculiar mode of sending.” In the 
Tagala language food is boiled in eleven, while it is eaten in 
the Bisaya dialect in forty different ways.°* Like the Burmese, 
so the American Cherokee” delights in manifold modes of wash- 
ing, while the Mohican and the Burmese descant on the varie- 
ties of cutting. Languages so different as Hawaian” and the 
Dravidian dialects'! are at a loss how to express the verb “ to 
break.” Dr. Schoolcraftlays special emphasis on the fact that : 


(95) See Crawfurd, 1. c., page cxx andccxxxiv. ‘‘ In the Bisaya language 
I can find no words for the verbs ‘ to buy’ or ‘ to sell’ generally, yet for the 
first of these there are thirteen verbs, as to buy for sale, to buy wholesale, to 
buy in retail, to buy corn, to buy gold by barter, to buy-in partnership, to 
buy slaves, to buy earthenware, to buy bells, and such like.” 

(96) See Crawfurd, 1. c., page cxx. 

(97) See Ellis, page464 : “Verbs not only expressthe action, but the manner 
of it distinctly ; hence to send a message would be orero, to send a messenger 
kono, to send a parcel houna, to break a stick haki, to break a string moku, to 
break a cup naha, to break a law hooma loka, &c.”’ 

(98) See Crawfurd, 1. c., page cxx. The Bisaya has among its 40 words for 
the verb ‘‘ to eat’ the following :—To eat generally kaun or hungit, to eat 
with an appetite bakayau and makumaku, to eat a little havat, to eat greedily 
dium, to eat all samang, to eat by morsels kuibhkuib, to eat in the morning 
aga, to eat at noon wdtu, to eat in order to drink swmsum, to eat by sipping 
pangus, to eat with another salu, to eat raw things hilap and kilau, to eat 
fruit /agulum, to eat fish or flesh Jonlon, to eat the flesh of the hog pahit and 
urur, to eat the flesh of the dog liiang, to eat the flesh of snakes lamzii, to eat 
locusts wnas, to eat the flesh of fowls dwbur, to eat carrion katut and guiluk. 

(99) See Schooleraft, Vol. II, page 34. 

(100) Compare the Burmese to cut a gash sha-the, to cut in slices hnyeng-the, 
to cut down (as timber) Jai-the, to cut wood khok-the, to cut fuel hten-pouk- 
the, to cut off hpyat-the, to cut with a knife hice-the, to cut with scissors hny- 
at-the, &c., &ce. 

(101) A general term for ‘‘ to break ’’ does not exist in Telugu, e.g., to break 
a glass is pagalcuta, to break a bone or wood viruewta, to break a rope tencuga, 
to break a soft substance truneuta, &e. 
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‘‘The American Indians invariably express their ideas of 
objects and actions precisely as they are presented to their eyes 
and ears, that is, in their compound associations. A person and 
an act are ever associated, in their forms of syntax, with the 
object of the action. To love and to hate are, therefore, never 
heard in their analytical forms. This combination of the action 
of the speaker with the object is universal.”!02 

“The conerete tendency of the American dialects shows 
itself unmistakably in these strange conceptions and idio- 
matic expressions, but it appears not less clearly in other 
languages.!0 

Great difficulties arise in conerete tongues when abstract 
ideas, especially those referring to time, have to be dealt with. 
In some dialects the amount of circumlocution which is 
required to express simple terms like “then” (at that time), 
“ during” (while), or ‘“‘ afterwards” is really astonishing. A 
native of Sudan says instead of ‘“ Zau was then ill,” they were 
left there and Zeu (was) ill ;* instead of “ fever was then round 
Woyewere,” and they remained there and round Woyewere 
was fever ;> instead of “ Darkness began while they went,” 
they were left going, darkness fell ;° or for “he went during the 
feast,”’ they made this feast it not finished and he went ;* for “ the 
town was set on fire after they dispersed,” the same was com- 
pleted, after it was, and the town was set on fire® Ina Vei 
manuseript first published by Mr. Koelle the sentence “‘on the 
last night of the haze moon? (December)” is paraphrased as 
follows: (Taru Gura she him bore) the night in which, then we 


slept, morning it dawned, we spent the day quite, evening arrived . 


then we the haze moon great saw !) 1° 


(102) See Schooleraft, Vol. II, page 341. 

(103) See page 58. 

(104) Compare the ‘‘ Outlines of a Grammar of the Vei Language,” by S, 
W. Koelle, page 242 and elsewhere; and ‘‘ Die Mande Neger Sprachen.. 
von Dr. H. Steinthal, Berlin, 1867, pages 212—215; (a) anu to-a nu-wa, 
am’ Zau kira; (6) ame atoaro, am’ Woyewere mani gbandia ; (¢) anu to-a 
taye-na-wa, am’ difi bera; (¢) anda da-mo-wa ma, a ma _ ban, amo a ta; 
(e) anu nyenya.ni a biri-e banda-ni a gbard mu amu sandza binda; and 
(f) Taru Gura, ara wuru difi-muro mu ke kia sama gbea mu tere gben, 
dserema kea amu moa Duru karo kerema daze.” 
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The expression of the comparative degree manifests in 
many concrete languages a tendency towards concreteness. 
The Telugu kante and the Tamil kattiJum or parkkilum, which 
are equivalent to our ¢han mean originally if or though seen, 
being derived respectively from the Telugu kanu and the 
Tamil kdn or pdr. The sentence “a dog is bigger than a 
cat,” is expressed as follows: “a catif seen a dog is big” 
(pilli kante kukka peddadi or punaiyai kattilum (parkkilum) nae 
peridi). 

‘“‘ Brother ” is, as was seen before, expressed in Chinese by 
the compound Heung-Te (elder-younger brother). An abstract 
term for brother does not exist in Chinese. An equivalent of 
it can only be formed by uniting the two words which contain 
the idea of consanguinity, blended though it be with the 
admixture of age. This combination of two concrete expres- 
sions is the representative of an abstract term. Other abstract 
words are formed in a similar manner, e.g., fo-sao, ‘* much- 
little,” is equivalent to quantity; chung-king, “ heavy-light” to 
weight. We can also compare with this process the mode which 
frames the names of a species by joining together the words 
denoting the individual male and female animal, as juan-jang, 
the mandarin duck, contains in its first part the word for 
drake and in the second that for duck.!” 

Analogous terms to Hewng-te, and conveying the same 
meaning, do not, so far as the author’s knowledge goes, occur 
in other concrete languages—for compounds as the Telugu 
annadammulu can only be used in a plural sense,—but the 
principle which gives rise to such expressions is acknowledged 
far and wide. It appears in a different guise in the juxta- 
position of contrasts, or of affirmatives and negatives, in order 
to intimate the meaning of indecision, uncertainty,!° approxi- 


(105) Compare page 55, and the ‘‘ Chinesische Sprachlehre von W. Schott,’’ 
Berlin, 1857, page 14. 

(106) Uncertainty is also expressed in the Shan language by combining 
affirmation and negation, ¢.g., “‘ perhaps they may go,” is rendered thus: an 
kwah, kwah ; an angkwah, angkwah, those who go, go; those who go not, go 
not. See: Rev. T. N. Cushing’s Shan Grammar, page 54, 
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mation, &c. #.g., compare the Telugu phrases cacci bratikindmu 
(the Tamil Settti pijaittom), being dead we lived, 7.e., we were 
half dead; or Vastunnad6 rddo Gn Tamil varuvané vara mattans), 
he may come, may not come, 7.¢., he may perhaps come; wdiki 
udakani (in Tamil vendii vehdda), being boiled, being not boiled, 
i.e., half boiled; pani tiri taraka unnadi (in Tamil vélai tirndadum 
tiradadum dy trikkiradi), the work being finished, being not 
finished is, 7.e., the work is hardly finished ; cic: cudaka munupé, 
(in Tamil partti parkkadadarkki munnamé), having seen, 
having not seen before, -¢.e., having scarcely seen; pillaku 
pandlu vacei radkundé unnavi (mn Tamil keyandaikki: palli 
mulaitti: mulaidmal (or vandu vardmal) iriikkiradii), to the 
child teeth having come without coming are, #.e., the child’s 
teeth are incomplete; or vdniki aravamu telisi teliyaka 
unnadi (in Tamil avaniikku terindi: teriamal irikkiradi), to 
him Tamil being known being not known like is, i.e., he 
knows a little Tamil. The Turkish ilar ulmas (he dies does 
not die), he nearly dies, expresses the same tendency. 

Many more examples from various languages could be 
produced, if the proof contained in these will admit of any 
doubt respecting the innate concrete tendency of the indi- 
vidual reappearing in his speech. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


ON GENDER. 


GENDER-IGNORING AND GENDER-DENOTING 
LANGUAGES. 

The ideas, which language expresses are defined by gender, 
number, space, time, and other qualifying attributes. These 
attributes are found everywhere, and everywhere the same. 
They exist previously to that period when man could testify to 
their presence by alluding to them in speech. For the 
individual man belongs himself to a sex, he is one of his 
species, and lives at a certain place during a limited time. 
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These categories never change ; but how does language deal 
with them? This is the question now before us, but the 
answer to itis by no means simple. The position which a 
language adopts towards these attributes—whether it ignores 
them or not, and if they are acknowledged, in what manner it 
is done—these are points of paramount importance. 


The two principal forms of speech, the noun and the verb, 
are also those which most clearly exhibit the rules of 
grammar. While noun and verb, as arising from one 
common source, may be even identical in form,!” or still 
preserve a certain affinity to each other, so that a noun can 
produce a verb and a verb a noun,’ and have also in common 


(107) Seeabovepage 23: ‘ Itis probablethat all intransitive Vet verbs may be 
used as adjectives and substantives ;’’ Koelle, Outlines of a Vei Grammar, page 
40. In the Californian dialect Gallinomero, the word chadtinamay signify either 
seeing, or to see, or sight or watchful. In the Mexican Ewdeve all verbs 
are used as nouns, and as such are declined as well as conjugated ; hidsguan, 
<¢T write” also means writer ; nemutzan, I bewitch, is also wizard. In Otomi 
one and the same word can be a substantive, adjective, verb and adverb. See 
H.H. Bancroft’s work; The Native Races of the Pacific States, Vol. III, pp. 
645, 700 and 739. In the Fiji language simple forms of the verbs are used as 
nouns, ¢.g., dutako to thieve and theft, soko to sail and sailing, masu to pray 
and prayer; see David Hazlewood’s Fijian Grammar, page 7. Nouns and 
verbs coincide in many respects in the Samoyedic languages, see Castrén’s 
Grammatik der Samojedischen Sprache, pages 105 and 365. From Sanskrit we 
can quote many examples, the few following suffice: kshudh to be hungry, and 
kshudh, f. hunger ; guh to conceal, and as a f. noun, hiding place (Vedic) ; cit 
to perceive, and f.n. thought ; i to conquer, and victorious, or victor ; jya 
to oppress, and f. n. overpowering force; tan to extend, and f. n. continua- 
tion ; twr to run, and m. n. warrior ; dis to show. and f. n. direction, quarter ; 
aris to see, f. n. sight, eye ; dyut to shine, and f. n. splendour ; druh tohate, and 
f.n. injury; diz to think, and f. n. thought ; nw to praise, and f. n. praise ; 
nrit to dance, and f. n. dancing; pis to adorn, and f.n. ornament; 5h7 to 
fear, andf.n. fear; bhwj to enjoy, and f. n. enjoyment; dia to be, andf. n. 
substance, earth ; mz to bind, and f.n. tying; rv to break, and f. n. fracture ; 
rud to cry, and f.n. cry; vig to enter, m. n. asettler, f. n. entrance, 
house ; &c. &c. 

(108) In the Kaffirlanguage the infinitive of the verb isused as a verbal noun, 
€.g., ukutanda to love and love; uwkutamba to goand journey. See: Rev. Davis’ 
Grammar of the Kaffir Language, page 6. In the Fiji dialect verbs are 
occasionally derived from nouns, as bukana to add fuel, from buka fuel ; rubuna 
to put into a box, from rubwa box, &c. See: Fijian Grammar, page 29. 


Compare in English the book, to book ; the pocket, to pocket; the ticket, to 
ticket, &c., &c. 
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the power of expressing, where possible, gender and number,! 
they differ in so far, that the noun moves in and is subject to 
space, whereas the verb lives and acts in time. This constitu- 
tional diversity, founded on the distinction between space and 
time, is expressed respectively by declension and conjugation. 
Owing to the near relationship, or rather to the approximate 
identity between space and time, the declension of a noun and 
the conjugation of a verb are guided in every language by 
one and the same linguistic principle. This principle, revealed 
by its manner of expressing or ignoring gender, number, 
space and time, assigns to a language the position it occupies 
among the groups of the families of speech. 

Our attention must then be directed to observe how a 
language deals with gender, how it expresses number, denotes 
space and time, and all the other modalities connected with 
the ever changing variations of mind and matter. 

The most striking feature which is impressed on our mind, 
when we look about and regard the various objects around 
us, is no doubt the fact, of which we soon become aware, that 
they are either endowed with life or not. This difference is 
so evident that it is even observed by children. ‘Though we 
may be quite ignorant of the real nature of what constitutes 
life, nevertheless the distinction is so plain, that as a rule 
no mistakes can be made in distinguishing animate crea- 
tures from inanimate objects. We all know that imperfect 
knowledge may falsely ascribe life to inanimate matter, 
or ignore life in animate creation; but these mistakes 


only prove ignorance, while they manifest the inclination — 


to constitute vitality as the principal criterion. It affects 
our senses with all the strength of a concrete substance ; 
for as such appears life. If the existence of life is once 
admitted as the characteristic mark of distinction, a 
further subdivision is attempted by separating animate 
beings, who are credited with possessing the faculty of 


(109) #.g., in the Semitic languages. 
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reasoning, from those who are supposed to be deprived of it. 
Man, as the representative of mankind, even to the detriment 
of woman, generally takes upon himself the arrangement of 
this vexed question. Where knowledge forsakes him, conceit 
helps him. ‘The complete classification into animates and 
inanimates, and the division of the former into rationals and 
irrationals is occasionally lost sight of, and its place is taken 
by distributions which acknowledge either only rationals, 
irrationals and inanimates, or which, ignoring any difference 
between the latter two, distinguish simply between rational 
and irrational beings. 

A closer observation devoted to the creatures around us, 
soon discovers the diversity of sex which pervades the whole 
creation. The existence of sex is no less a_ reality than 
is the presence of life ; but if the former is accepted as the 
starting-point of a methodical system, wherein to arrange 
living beings, inanimate objects, and abstract ideas, it is soon 
obliged to have recourse to imagination. ‘The presence or 
absence of life is moreover a prima facie fact, while the 
existence of gender and its varieties are discerned in their 
connections with and dependence upon life. This circum- 
stance intimates that a classification issuing from hfe as 
a reality, has a tendency, towards concreteness; while a 
- division founded on a quality, in which life is the predominant 
test, inclines towards abstractness. 

The admission of gender, the grammatical representative of 
sex, as a standard of classification, is evidence of an imagina- 
tive turn of thought. It requires the personification of 
inanimate beings. Imagination endows them with artificial 
life, assigning to them a gender, as if they were living creatures. 
This is a necessary result, where languages as, e.g., the 
Semitic group, recognize only two genders ; but it is not the 
less a case in dialects which possess three distinct genders, as 
the Aryan tongues do, and where inanimate objects are 
regarded as male or female beings, according to the whim of 
the speaker. 
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All classifications, however well they are conceived and how- 
ever logically they are applied, encounter obstacles, when they 
are consistently practised. This is a natural defect of all 
systems. In the first division, which constitutes life and reason- 
ing power as the salient points, these two (life and reasoning 
power) are not always easily discovered, and the unbiassed 
recognition of gender in creatures, objects, and thought 
is in the second division also occasionally impeded by 
flights of imagination, or by want of knowledge. But the 
most important distinction between the two systems must 
be considered to be the fact, that the first mentioned is 
adopted by conerete, the second by abstract languages. 
This choice is retrospectively a sufficient indication of the 
prevalent tendency in each classification. | 


The concrete languages do not only submit to the first 
classification, but they are also in consequence free from 
the influence of gender. A language marks the varieties 
of gender when the words, more especially the nouns, 
contain in themselves the distinction of sex, without 
expressing it by peculiar terminations, additions or modi- 
fications of sound; e.g., in English “man” and “bull” 
are masculine, and “woman” and “cow” are feminine; 
but the external form does not betray their respective gender. 
Of course every language can express the difference of sex, 
as sex is a natural fact, and a language is nothing if not 
descriptive ; but if a dialect must have recourse to the expedi- 
ent of adding such terms as “ male” and “ female,” or others 
which convey the same meaning, in order to specify the sex of 
the particular subject in question, it is clear that such a 
language has not, what has been defined as gender. Though 
manis a male and woman a female by sex, grammatically they 
may be neither masculine nor feminine. We need not go far 
to convince ourselves of this fact, for according to Telugu 
grammar neither magadu “ man” and eddu “ox” are mascu- 
line, nor du “ wife” and dvu “cow” feminine. 
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The addition of terms like “ male” or “ female” does not 
affect the gender of any particular word. It only qualifies the 
noun, as do all adjectives. ‘The gender of the word “ child” 
remains the same, whether it is connected with male or 
female, small or big, white or black, &c. The sentence the 
king and the queen eat from the same dish is expressed in 
Malayan Sangnata laki estri santép saidangan, t.e., the kings, 
male and female, ate from the same dish.!2° 


The great majorityof languages being concrete, the abstract 
minority only expresses gender. The well known African 
linguist, the lamented Dr. W. H. I. Bleek, is, so far as my 
knowledge goes, the first among modern philologists who 
became aware of the important position which gender occupies 
in language, and who pointed it out in his excellent essays.!"! 
In this respect Dr. Bleek quite deserves the encomium con- 
ferred on him by one of the greatest authorities of the day, 
Professor Max Miiller. In the preface to the sixth edition of 
the Lectures on the Science of Language we read : “‘ Much has 
been written during the last ten yearson the origin of language, 
but the only writer who seems to me to have approached the 
problem in an independentand at thesame time a truly scientific 
spirit, is Dr. Bleek, in hisessay Ueber den Ursprung der Sprache.” 
Dr. Bleek was struck with the very interesting but puzzling 
system of concords occurring in South African languages,!? 


(110) See: Crawfurd Lc., page 12. : 

(111) Compare ‘‘ Ueber den Ursprung der Sprache von Wilhelm Heinrich 
Immanuel Bleek,’’ Kapstadt, 1867 ; and his essays in the first volume of the 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute ‘‘ On the position of the Australian 
languages’’ and on ‘‘ the Concord, the origin of Pronouns, and the formation 
of Classes or Genders of Nouns.’’ Unfortunately J] couldnot obtain a copy 
of Dr. Bleek’s Comparative Grammar.—The recent work of Dr. Latham 
«* Outlines on General Philology ’’ has not yet reached me. 

(112) ‘* The euphonic or alliteral concord causes the initial element of the 
noun, a letter, a syllable, or syllables, to reappear as the initial element of the 
adjective agreeing with the noun ; requires the pronoun to assume a form 
corresponding to the initial of the noun for which it stands ; and detaches the 
important part of the initial of the governing noun, to assist in forming a 
bond of connection with and control over the noun or pronoun, governed in 
the genitive ; ¢.g., izimvu zami at ya li 2ua tliat lami, literally, (the) sheep of 
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and tried to explain ingeniously its intricacies. The peculiar 
rules of concord and the genderless character of most of these 
dialects induced him (who had probably not paid previously 
much attention to the subject of gender, and who had perhaps 
never regarded it as an important subject before he became 
aware of it in Africa) to connect both systems with each other, 
and to establish a sort of relationship between both. In this 
effort I believe he failed. Dr. Bleek would have escaped this 
error of judgment, if he had been more intimate with the 
general character of gender, as it appears, or rather is hidden, 
in other genderless languages. ‘The study of Dravidian 
dialects and some knowledge of other concrete languages 
attracted my attention in this direction long before I became © 
acquainted with the scientific researches of Dr. Bleek. 

This eminent scholar starts with the assumption : 

‘“‘ As a proven fact, that the system of concord by which one 
part of a noun was taken to represent the whole, is identical in 
origin with that of the genders of nouns as found in our 
languages.’ 18 

The sixteen different classes of nouns, which we meet in 
the Otyiherero and other languages of the west coast of South 
Africa, the thirteen varieties which exist in the Kaffir and 
Zulu dialects,'4 are a most peculiar phenomenon indeed, but 
they can never be considered as genders, in the strict meaning 
of the word gender, whose varieties are confined to three, to 
male, female, and neuter. They are on the contrary only 
classes or species of nouns. 

‘« The distinction of genders,!15 which is of so much importance 
in the grammars of most languages, has but little influence in 
the Kaffir language: only four prefixes, out of sixteen by which 


me they do it hear (the) voice of me, é.¢., my sheep hear my voice. Here the 
euphonic letter z in zami, and the pronoun zi, point directly to the initial 
izim of the noun izimvu ; while the pronoun li, and the euphonic letter 7 in 
lami, point to the initial ii of the noun @izwi.’’ Journ. Americ. Or. Soc., I. 401. 
(118) Compare Bleek ‘‘ On the Concord,” l.c., page lxxii. 
(114) See Bleek “ On the position of the Australian languages,”’ l.c., page 99. 
(115) Rev. William J. Davis counts in his ‘‘ Grammar of the Kaftir 
Language,’’ page 8, 16 prefixes. 
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the forms of the nouns are distinguished, vary in their plurals, 
and only two in their government, according as they apply to 
persons or things ; with the exception of these two cases, the prefix 
of the noun, without reference to numberer gender, determines 
the changes which must take place in its adjective, pronoun, or 
verb. Thus the words indoda, man, intomb:, girl, and intaba, 
mountain, although of different genders, have precisely the 
same pronominal and tense form, and the same grammatical 
government, simply because they have the same nominal prefix, 
and consequently belong to the same species of nouns.” 116 


And Dr. Bleek, with the sincerity which characterizes a true 
scholar, himself admits as much. He says: 

“When we inquire into the probable etymologies of the 
Hottentot derivative suffixes of nouns, not one of them seems 
to have originally any meaning implying sex; and the meanings 
which the suffixes impart to nouns in which a difference of sex 
is not discernible, is frequently of so decided a character as to 
assign to these suffixes a distinct signification which could only 
with great violence be deduced from any analogy with the 
distinctions of sex.!!” 

And further on he even suggests what we should call a 


concrete process, for according to him : 

‘It is highly probable that the whole relation of the Hot- 
tentot classes of nouns to the distinction of sex, arose from the 
circumstance that the nouns respestively indicating ‘‘ man” and 
‘‘ woman’ had been formed with different derivative particles 


(116) Compare ‘“‘ The Zulu and other Dialects of Southern Africa’ by Rev. 
Lewis Grout. ‘The distinction of objects with regard to gender is scarcely 
recognized in the grammar of this dialect. The changes which must be made 
in the adjectives, pronouns or verbs, are all determined by the initial element 
of the noun. A distinction is made however between persons and things in 
the first and sixth classes, all nouns in wm which denote persons belonging to 
the first class, and those which denote things belonging to the sixth..... 
So strong is the influence of this inclination to concords produced by the 
repetition of initials, that it controls the distinction of number and quite 
subordinates that of gender, and tends to mould the pronoun after the 
likeness of the initial element of the noun to which it refers ;’’ see: Journal 
of the American Oriental Society, Vol. I, pages 403 and 424. 

(117) Compare Bleek ‘‘ On the Concord,”’ l.c., page Ixxvi. 
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(suffixes) possessing representative power. If the word for 
‘man’? were formed with one suffix (-P or-Bi), andthe word 
indicating ‘‘ woman”’ with another (-S), then other nouns of 
each sex would be formed, with the same derivative suffixes, in 
analogy with these.” 

All these excerpts prove that whatever may be the origin 
and the aim of these concords in the Afriean languages, they 
are by their very nature distinet from gender, which may be 
incidentally, but not intentionally expressed by them. 

The explanation of what constitutes gender as we find it in 
the excellent ‘“ Principles of Comparative Philology”’'’ is, in 
other respects, open to criticism. Professor Sayce says there 
as follows : 

‘‘Gender, consequently, is by no means engrained in the 
nature of things. Itis a secondary accident of speech, orna- 
mental, perhaps, from an esthetic point of view, but practically 
highly detrimental ; and it is curious that modern English has, 
in this, asin so much else, gone back to the simple beginnings 
of the sexual relations, and distinguishes gender only by means 
of the corresponding pronouns.” 

It is evident, that Professor Sayce does not sufficiently 
appreciate the nature and the importance of gender. It isa 
grammatical distinction of a very high class, and is the product 
of reflection. It may take time to mature the results of such 
reflection, but a certain power of abstraction is required in 
order to conceive the idea of gender. This power of abstrac- 
tion is wanting in concrete languages, it is existing in 
abstract languages. Gender is’ therefore engrained in the 
nature of all abstract languages; it need not show itself 
present in form, butit is present in spirit. The existence of 
gender in languages is in fact a proof of their abstract 
character. 

It is very instructive to follow the Sanskrit grammarians 
in their investigations, which regard to questions of this kind. 


—_—_ 


(118) See l.c., page 272. 
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As Yaska enters deeply in his Nirukta into the subject of the 
respective origin and derivation of nouns and verbs‘ so 
also have Indian Grammarians inquired into the nature of 
gender. 

The constitution of nouns is differently viewed by various 
scholars, and Bhartrihari mentions that there exist five differ- 
ent opinions about the condition of nouns.”° Nouns are 
declared to denote either species; or species and individual ; 
or species, individual and gender; or species, individual 
gender and number ; or species, individual, gender, number 
and verbal connection. 

Gender itself—and this subject interests us here mainly— 
is then specified, as a quality inherent in the constituents 
of nature.!’2! Though Sanskrit grammarians view the 
question of gender merely from its relation to the language 
they have studied and endeavoured to explain, and did not 
refer in their researches to foreign languages, as comparative 
philologists do nowadays, yet their decision on this point 
is very important, as it is a proof of their sound reasoning 
and high intellectual attainments. 

Ii M. Renan would have confined the sentence “ that 
the older are the languages, the more distinctly do they 


(119) See : Jaska’s Nirukta sammt den Nighanttavas herausgegeben 
von Rudolph Roth, Gottingen, 1852 pages 35 and 36, also in the ‘‘ Erlauterun- 
gen zum Nirukta,’’ pages 9 and 10; and Professor Max Miller’s History 
of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, pages 164—168. 

(120) In the Vakyapadiya is the following Sloka : 

Ekam dvikam trikaiicaiva catushkam paiicakam tatha 
Namartha iti sarve-mi pakshah sastre vyavasthitah. 

Species, individual, gender, number and verbal connection are in Sanskrit : 
Jati, vyakti, lingam, sankhya and karakam. 

According to a sixth opinion the word is its own meaning, as the object 
implied by it is not affected, e.g., Vishnum uccaraya ; gajadadabam ucca- 
raya, pronounce Vishnu, pronounce ga, ja, da, da, ba ; there Vishnu, and 
ga, ja, da, da, ba, mean merely the words ‘‘ Vishnu’’ and ‘‘ gajadadaba.”’ 

(121) Compare the sentence ‘‘ Tattacchabdanishtham vacyam’’ in Kaunda- 
bhatta’s Vaiyakaranabushanasara, Kar. 25, Calcutta, 1872, page 44, and 
“‘Lingatvatica prakritaguna gatavasthatmako dharma eva’’ in Taranatha 
Tarkavachaspati’s Sabdartharatnam, Calcutta, 1872, page 118. 
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express the inflections denoting gender, be it masculine or 
feminine’,!” to abstract dialects only, nobody could gainsay 
it, for it coincides with facts. Concrete languages are primarily 
gender-ignoring, and the indications of gender they contain 
are of alater origin. That every system has its shortcomings 
and is not perfect, and that a classification which recognizes 
gender, as do such languages as Hebrew and Sanskrit, offers 
no exception to this rule, need not be commented upon. 

If we now return to the classification from which we started, 
we will see that the South African, the great bulk of the 
American, and some Asiatic languages acknowledge a 
classification founded on the difference between animate 
and inanimate creatures, while some other similar concrete 
tongues, as Hungarian and the Dravidian dialects, prefer a 
division between rationals and irrationals. In the Telugu 
and Tamil grammars the latter go by the name of majors or 
high caste words, and of minors or low caste words. 

Dr. Krapf says in his Outlines of Elements of the 
Kisuaheli Language: 

“The mind of the South African divides, as it were, the 
whole creation into two halves, of which the one is governed by 
the principle of spontaneity of movement and of creative activity, 
whilst the other follows the principle of passiveness and neces- 
sity. The South African mind distinguishes the animate creation 
from the inanimate, and again distinguishes in the animate 
creation rational and irrational beings, men and brutes. 
Furthermore, in the inanimate creation it distinguishes between 
life and death as it were. In general, it would seem that the 
South African mind, in the formation and cultivation of its 
language, was guided by the impression of life, which pervades 
the whole creation in various gradations or modifications.’’!? 


(122) Sea: Renan, pages 25, 26: ‘‘ Plus les langues sont anciennes, plus la 
distinction des flexions féminines et masculines y est marquée: rien ne le 
prouve mieux que le penchant, inexplicable pour nous, qui porta les peuples 
primitifs 4 supposer un sexe 4 tous les étres, méme inanimés.” 

(123) See ‘Outlines of Elements of the Kisuaheli Language,’ Part II, 
Chap. IT, page 36, as quoted in Rey. S. Crowther’s Yoruba Grammar, page ce: 


; 
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The complications which arise in this classification are 
plainly visible in the intricacies of American languages. 
Dr. Schooleraft!*4 furnishes us with an interesting description 
of them. 


‘ In a general survey of the language as it is spoken, and as 
it must be written, there is perhaps no feature which obtrudes 
itself so constantly to view, as,the principle which separates all 
words, of whatever denomination, into animates and inanimates, 
as they are applied to objects in the animal, vegetable, or 
mineral kingdom. This principle has been grafted upon most 
words, and carries its distinctions throughout the syntax. Itis 
the gender of the language, but a gender of so unbounded a 
scope as to merge in it the common distinctions of a masculine 
and feminine, and to give a twofold character to the 
parts of speech. It will be sufficient here to observe that 
animate nouns require animate verbs for their nominatives, 
animate adjectives to express their qualities, and animate 
demonstrative pronouns to mark the distinctions of person.!%5 
Nouns animate embrace the tribes of quadrupeds, birds, fishes, 
reptiles, crustacea, the sun, and moon, and stars, thunder and 
lightning ; for they are personified. In the vegetable kingdom 
their number is comparatively limited, being chiefly confined to 
trees, and those only, while they are referred to as whole bodies, 
and to the various species of fruits, seeds, and esculents. It is 
at the option of the speaker to employ nouns either as animates 
or inanimates ; but it is a choice never resorted to, except in 


(124) See: Information respecting the history, condition and prospects of 
the Indian tribes of the United States, by Harry R. Schoolcraft, uu.p., 
Part II, page 365ff. Compare also H. H. Bancroft’s Native Races of the 
Pacific States of N.A., Vol. III, page 720, 782, 745, 766 and 777 ; according 
to Mr. Bancroft there exist in the Tarasco language three kinds of nouns, 
rational, irrational and inanimate. 

(125) L.c., pages 433, ff. Sang to love, Ne sang eau, Llove aperson. ‘‘The 
term eau is made to carry the various senses of person, being, life, man, in a 
variety of compound phrases. Its epicene character permits it to be applied 
not only to men, without relation to sexuality, but to all the classes of quad- 
rupeds, birds, fishes, and whatever is invested with the properties of life or 
being. On the contrary, what does not belong to this class of vital objects 
»,».18 denoted by the long sound of ¢e or simple ¢.’’ 
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conformity with stated rules. Astone, which is the altar of 
sacrifice to their manitoes; a bow, so necessary in the chase ; 
a feather, the honored sign of martial prowess; a kettle, so 
valuable in the household; a pipe, by which friendships are 
sealed and treaties ratified; a drum, used in their sacred and 
festive dances; a medal, the mark of authority ; vermilion, the 
appropriate paint of the warrior; wampum, by which messages 
are conveyed, and covenants remembered. These are among the 
objects, in themselves inanimates, which require the application 
of animate verbs, pronouns, and adjectives, and are thereby 
transferred to the animate class. It is to be remarked, however, 
that the names for animals are only employed as animates, 
while the objects are referred to as whole and complete species 
but the gender!?6 must be changed when it becomes necessary 
to speak of separate members. Man, woman, father, mother, 
are separate nouus so long as the individuals are meant; but 
hand, foot, head, eye, ear, tongue are inanimates. Buck is an 
animate noun while his entire carcase is referred to, whether 
living or dead; but neck, back, heart, wind-pipe, take the in- 
animate form. In like manner eagle, swan, dove are distin- 
guished as animates, but beak, wing, tail are arranged with 
inanimates. So oak, pine, ash, are animates; branch, leaf, root, 
inanimates. Reciprocal exceptions however exist to this rule. 
Thus the talons of the eagle, and the claws of the bear and of 
other animals, which furnish ornaments for the neck, are 
invariably spoken of under the animate form. The hoofs and 
horns of all quadrupeds, which are applied to various economical 
and mystical purposes; the castoreum of the beaver, and the 


nails of man, are similarly situated. The vegetable creation _ 


also furnishes some exceptions of this nature; such are the 
names for the outer bark of all trees (except the birch), and the 
branches, the roots, and the resin of the spruce and its 
congeners.” 

The division between animates and inanimates is widely 
spread, e.g., Castrén mentions that the Kottes distinguish 


(126) Gender is here used not in the sense we understand it, in fact the 
word is here hardly appropriate. 


‘ 
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in their language between animate and inanimate beings ;!27 
and the Singhalese decline differently nouns denoting animate 
beings and inanimate objects. 


The Hungarian!** and Dravidian, as well as the Turkish, 
_ Ugrian and other kindred languages appear to have possessed 
originally this classification, though seme did not retain 
it, and others replaced it by asimilar arrangement. All 
these languages ignore sex, but they substitute in their 
classification rational and irrational beings for animate and 
inanimate creatures. The Brahmanized, or rather the Brah- 
man grammarians of the Tamil and Telugu languages, called 
“rationals” and “‘irrationals’” high caste (uyar tina) and 
casteless, (a rimai) or majors (mahat or mahadvacakamulu) and 
minors (amahat or amahadvacakamulu) respectively. There 
exists a slight difference in the application of the main 
principle. Telugu and Gond have preserved the original 
system in its purer form, while Tamil, Canarese and Malaya- 
lam have somewhat modified it. 


Gods, devils and men are supposed to be endowed with 
reason. Among men are only understood the lords of the 
creation. All besides are deficient in reason. But this 
system labors under one defect. Let the estimate which the 


(127) See M. Alexander Castrén’s ‘‘ Versuch einer Jenissei-Ostjakischen 
und Kottischen Sprachlehre . . herausgegeben von Anton Schiefner,”’ pages 
ix and 32. This concrete symptom in their language is the more important 
as the Kottes are reported to distinguish a masculine and a feminine gender 
in the pronoun of the third person; two idioms which appear incompatible 
with each other. The truth is, that what remains of the Kottes and their 
language is in such a state of dissolution, that it is unsafe to rely on it. 
The distinction of gender in the pronoun of the third person appears to be of 
later origin in the Kottish language, and caused by adding the female 
termination to the pronominal root. In the same manner it is added to the 
term expressing consanguineous popés, ji-popés (male consanguineous) 
brother, and popés + xa = popec’a sister. Compare the Yenissei Ostiak 
biseip consanguineous, fig biseip (male consanguineous) brother, khim biseip 
or biseip xam (female consanguineous) sister ; Castrén, l.c., p. 15. 

(128) The third personal pronoun when applied to rational beings is 6 in the 
singular and 6/ in the plural; when applied to irrationals it is respectively 
az and arok. ‘ 


11 
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proud Dravidian has of the individual woman be ever 
so low—and it cannot be much lowered when the mother, the 
wife, the sister is treated in speech on a par with beasts and 
chattels,’’? —yet he cannot altogether deny that there exists a 
certain connection between him and her. The rank he can 
refuse to the individual, he is hardly inconsiderate enough to 
withhold from the whole sex, which, together with his own 
sex, constitutes the human species. Under these circum- 
stances woman is raised to the higher class of rational beings 
when she is in the company of other women, 7.e., when the 
word is used in the plural. This is still the rule in Telugu 
and Gond. In the other principal Dravidian dialects, in 
Canarese, Tamil and Malayalam, ‘“ woman,” as the female 
representative of mankind, occupies as such a place among the 
rational creatures, and has been freed from the slavery of 
grammatical tyranny. 

The primitive genderless state of the language remains 
unaffected by either concession. For while all animals 
except men are consigned on the one hand to the lower rank, 
and the difference of sex existing among them is not noticed, 
the sexual distinction even between man and woman is only 
noticed by adding the adjectives “male” and “female” to 
the gender-ignoring root. Even Tamil, Canarese and Malaya- 
lam comply with thisrule. The Tamil grammarians acknow- 
ledge this fact by calling all such words compounds: pagu 
padam, e.g., magan boy, is composed of mag + an (male), and 
magal daughter of mag + al (female).'°° 

(129) #.g., in Telugu, nd tandri padinddu my father fell, nd talli padinadi 


my mother fell, ndéydvu padinadi my cow fell, nd@ pustakamu padinadi my 
book fell. 

(130) The so-called masculine and feminine personal pronoun of the third 
person singular is formed by adding, e.g., in Tamil the words for ‘‘male’’ 
and ‘‘female’’ av and al to the root of the demonstratives. -Av-an he, that 
male, av-al she, that female ; iv-anu he, this male, ww-al she, this female ; ev-an 
who (male), ev-al who (female). The minor forms are respectively adi, idii 
and edu. Telugu has only vadu, vidu, édu (evadu) for the majors, and adi, 
idt and edi for the minors. To nouns, adjectives, and to verbs are added 
those ‘‘male and female’’ (an, an, 6n for the former and al, al for the latter) 
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Moreover this seeming distinction of gender is even in these 
languages merely confined to the Singular, it disappears in 
the Plural, where the primitive division of high caste and 
low caste words reappears. The division of words into 
majors (high caste) and minors (low caste) differs in principle 
from a classification, which has gender as its base. The 
exclusion from, or admission of, women into the higher set 
does not affect the maxim ; it only concerns the status of the 


signifying syllables, ¢.g., nalla is good, nallavan good he, a good man, nalla- 
val, good she, a good woman ; ar is village, aran a village-man, iral a village 
woman; vandin he came, vandal she came; adaivin he will obtain, 
adaival she will obtain. That the admission of woman to the higher class is 
an event which happened in a later period, may be presumed from the analogy, 
which is offered by the celestial beings as sun and moon now belonging to 
the high caste, while they (the sun, nayiru and porudu, and the moon, tingal 
and nila) are in old Tamil ranked among the low caste beings. In this 
particular ease we ought not conceal from ourselves the fact that these celestial 
bodies were also objects ofdivine worship. (See: Dr. Caldwell’s Comparative 
Grammar, second edition, page 118.) 

Considering the origin of the Tamil pronouns av-an he, and av-al she, we 
cannot agree with the somewhat sweeping remark of the learned Bishop : 
*¢In the Dravidian languages on the other hand, not only is there a full 
equipment of sex-denoting pronouns, but there is the same development of 
gender in the verb also”’ (1. c., page 147 and 148). 

“* The full equipment of sex-denoting pronouns’’ to which the right reverend 
scholar refers, can only be the third personal pronoun in the singular, and 
even that only in some Dravidian languages. The primitive character of the 
Dravidian tongues is on the whole clearly genderless, as has been stated 
before, and which fact has also been admitted by Bishop Caldwell. The 
Dravidian verbs add, as is the case in most agglutinative languages, to the 
end of their verbal cases the pronominal terminations, but this can hardly be 
called a development of gender in the verb. The pronominal terminations 
are in fact only the representatives of the pronouns. #.9., the Telugu 
common present is composed of the present verbal participle (satrarthakamu) 
of the verb in question, of the present relative participle (vartamanartha- 
kaviseshanamu) wana of unduta to be, and the pronominal terminations in 
the singular ; 1-anu, 2-avu, 3-adu (for vadu) and adi (for adi); in the plural 
1; amu, 2: aru, 3: aru (for varu) and avi (for avi), as 1: Sing. (kottucu-+-unna, 
-++ anu, becomes) hottucunnainu, 2: kottucunnavu, 3: kottucunnadu (applying 
to the mahat) and kottucunnadi (applies to the amahat). The grammatical 
division of Tamil nouns into “ uyar tinai’’ and “ah rinai”’ is eo iyso gender- 
ignoring. 

The modern Marathi exhibits a very complete system of gender, but it 
is now an Aryanized abstract dialect. 
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woman, whether she is to be regarded as endowed with, or 
deficient in, reasoning power. 

The great difference which exists between gender-denoting 
and gender-ignoring languages becomes manifest from the 
manner in which gender is recognized. In gender-denoting 
languages gender-need not be always distinctly expressed, and 
yet its presence is felt and pervades the whole grammatical 
system. Gender-ignoring dialects may on the contrary 
apparently possess special forms expressive of sex, and be 
quite devoid of appreciating gender in a grammatical sense, 
a possibility to which we have alluded previously.*! 


We distinguish in nature especially two sexes, a male and 
a female ; but as there are objects, which cannot be properly 
ascribed either to the one or to the other class, the existence 
of a third or neuter class is sometimes deemed emergent. 
Abstract languages recognize eonsequently either two or three 
grammatical genders.? The introduction of gender into a 
language is aecompanied both by peculiar advantages and 
disadvantages. Its superiority lies in its requiring a higher 
mental descernment, in its appealing to imagination; its 
defeets rise from the difficulties which beset the faculty of 
judgment. Whether a language admits two, or whether it 
admits three genders, the difficulty is how to dispose of 
inanimate objects and abstract thoughts. In the digeneous 
system they must be enrolled either in the masculine or the 
feminine class; in the trigeneous system the freaks of imagi- 
nation interfere with a strictly logical arrangement. But we | 
must bear in mind, that every classification, as was previously 
mentioned, has its shortcomings, and not one is perfect. 


(131) #.g., in the Tahitian language the term tamaroa@ is used occasionally 
for boy and potii for girl; in Yoruba a son is also called walle (originally 
a digger, 7.€., one, who digs the grave of his parent) and a daughter 
isokun (i.€., mourner, being the chief mourner at the death of a parent), 
but neither of these words is masculine or feminine; they are all gender- 
less. 

(132) See pages 71 and 74. 
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Even the ancient Sanskrit grammarians were struck with 
the capricious manner, in which gender occurs in language. 
The Mahabhashya remarks, that gender is not subject to 
rules, but is dependent on usage, 7.e., usus est tyrannus. 1°? 

When a language has once adopted the distinction of 
gender, no matter whether it is digeneous or trigencous, 
peculiar affixes or suffixes will be used in order to facilitate a 
distinction between the different genders, but these auxiliary 
particles have merely a practical value and are strictly speaking 
dispensable, as a language can do without them. <A research 
into the age of these different particles, does not concern the 
question as to the prior existence of any special gender. The 
different genders may be contemporary, while the particles 
indicating them, may be ascribed to different times. The 
presence of the system of gender constitutes an appreciative 
understanding of the sexual distinctions, but it does not 
imply, that these varieties were always separately acknow- 
ledged in speech. ‘The more a language becomes cultivated, 
the more attention it pays towards expressing as clearly as 
possible all distinctions and modifications. This is the time 
when peculiar formations, special terminations, or intentional 
changes of pronunciations appear to fix and elucidate the 
meaning. | 

From the external form alone we cannot judge in Sanskrit 
that vriksha ism. and vana n., that agni is m., mati f., and 
varin., or that bhdnu is m., tanu f., and madhu n.; bhratri 
is m., svasri is f., and dhdtri (providence) is n. In Greek logos, 
dis, athos, patér, anax, &e., are maseulines, while nosos, polis, 
kos, métér and thrix are feminines; damar is f. and nektar n. 
In Latin compare scriba m. and advena m. with mensa f. 
and puella f.; dominus m. with alvus f. and virus n.; sal m. 
with animal n.; pecten m. with nomen n. ;venter m. with 
linter f. and iter n. 3 sermo m. with imago f., &e. The same 
applies to Hebrew, e.g., the nouns db, ém, z6r, yad, regel, &e., 


(133) Lingam asishyam lokasrayatvallingasya. 
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though being respectively masculine or feminine, do not 
inform us as to their gender by their outward appearance. 

The gender, which is ascribed to objects expresses to a 
certain extent the opinion, which is passed on their main 
qualities. As this opinion differs, gender also changes. 
Thus sun is masculine in Sanskrit (sérya), Greek (hélios) and 
English, but it is feminine in German; it is both masculine 
and feminine in Hebrew (shemesh), but only feminine in 
Arabic (shamsun). 

Concerning the origin of the different genders the Sanskrit 
grammarians entertain peculiar—one may perhaps say 
abstruse—views, which are intimately connected with the 
Indian philosophical systems, more especially perhaps with the 
Sankhya doctrine. The primary substance (prakriti), from 
which all objects are evolved contains three constituents 
(guna), satvam, rajas and tamas, i,e., goodness, passion and 
darkness. In proportion as these constituents are distributed 
in the various objects, their nature and character changes. 
As all objects, so also are the nouns subject to this rule of 
evolution. When all the three constituents are contained in 
equal proportions in an object, it has in grammar a neuter 
gender, if goodness (satvam) prevails, it has a masculine, and 
if passion (rajas) prevails it has a feminine gender. 4 


While in concrete languages no word has any intrinsic 
gender, every word belonging to an abstract dialect has a 
certain gender; it may even have more than one, but is never 
without gender. 


There are three peculiar cases in which the character of 
gender manifests itself in all its innate force and tenacity. 


(134) ‘‘ Satvarajastamogunanam samyavastha napwihsakatvam, adhikyam 
purmstvam, apacayah stritvam,’’ in Kaundabhatta’s Vaiyakaranabushanasara. 
See also Taranatha Tarkavachaspati’s Sabdartharatnam, page 118: ‘“‘ Tathahi 
sarvesham trigunaprakritikaryataya Sabdanam api tathatvena gunagatavise- 
shacchabdeshu lingavisesha iti kalpyate sa ca viseshah Sastre ittham abhya- 
dhayi. Vikritasatvadinam tulyaripenavasthanat napurnsakatvam, satvasya- 
dhikye puznstvam, rajasa adhilkye stritvamiti.”’ 


4 


~ 
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They happen— 
I. When one and the same word has more than one gender ; 
II. When a word has only one gender in common for two 
different sexes ; and 

III. When the gender of a word is contrary to its meaning, 

e.g., when the word for ‘‘ wife”? is of masculine or 
neuter gender ; as the German das Weib. 

I. Beings endowed with life have often one form in common 
for both sexes, e.g., theos m. f. god and goddess, pais m. f., 
koros m. f. child, bov or girl, das m. f. bull or cow, &c. in 
Greek; gama/ m. f. camel, bagar m. f. kine, /’asir pig, ’ach- 
bdr, mouse, &c., in Hebrew. The context will show in these 
cases, what gender is meant. Even inanimate objects are 
connected at times with more than one gender, which fact is 
an indication that the mind is wavering as to their qualities. 
In Sanskrit, ¢.g., kroda!® breast and tata bank appear in all 
three genders, anika face, row, is m. and n., kataka string, 
and sankha shell, are the same, kuti curve, martci ray of light, 
mam gem, manyu spirit, anger, &c., are m. and f. ; so is aithér 
ether, thos stone, &c., in Greek ; oni ship, ruach spirit, nephesh 
soul, eres earth, shemesh sun, &c., are m. and f. in Hebrew. 

II. Some animals are at times credited with possessing quali- 
ties which are generally prevalent in a man or a woman, and 
being likened to either, the male or female gender is assigned 
to the species. Thus are keleb dog, and seeb wolf, m., and 
yonah dove, and chasidah stork, f. in Hebrew; mys mouse, 
hippos horse (hippos as f. denotes generally cavalry), lagos 
hare, &c., are m., alopéx fox, kamélos camel, f.in Greek. 

The firm hold which the genius of an abstract language has 
on gender manifests itself in the grammatical treatment of 
these epicene nouns, for ifa Greek, e.g., should mention “a 
female hare,” or ‘‘ a male fox,” he would respectively say dagds 


(185) In Hemacandra’s dictionary is the wellknown Sloka : 
Kroda hara tatha dara traya ete yatha kramam 
Krode hareca dareshu sabdah prokta manishibhih. 
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ho thélys (the female hare) and alopéx hé arrhén (the male fox) 
the adjectives “female” and “male” being respectively 
in the male and female gender, /agés being m. and alépéx £.'*° 
In a similar manner the Roman calls a male fox mascula 
vulpes.37 Examples like these show the real difference between 
gender-ignoring and gender-denoting languages. In Telugu, 
eg., “male” and “female” would be simply affixed to 
“hare” and “fox” without suffering any alteration, but in 
Greek and Latin the masculine or feminine noun indicates, 
by using with it respectively the feminine and masculine 
gender of the adjective, the preponderance of gender. 

III. Many abstract languages contain words, whose gram- 
matical gender is contrary to the sex they represent. Most 
such words are in cases of this kind employed in a secon- 
dary meaning, but the pertinacity with which the original 
gender of the noun is upheld, in spite of the change 
in meaning which the substantive undergoes, is a very 
conspicuous indication of gender being engrained in the 
nature of abstract languages. In Sanskrit, ¢.g., we find that 
the word for “wife” is expressed—besides by the usual 
feminine synonymes—also by nouns in the masculine (either 
in the singular or in the plural) and neuter genders. 8 The 


(136) Compare : Schulgrammatik der griechischen Sprache von Dr. Raphaei 


Kiuhner, Vierte Auflage, page 39. 
(137) See: C. Plinii Secundi Naturalis Histor., Lib. XXVITI, c. 46. 
_ (188) In Halayudha’s Abhidhanaratnamala, II, 339, we meet the following 
Sloka : 
Darah kshetram kalatrafica bharya sahacari vadhth 
Sadharmacarini patni jaya ca grihini grihah. 

In this Sloka ‘‘ darah’’ and “ grihah ’’ are plurals in the masculine, and 
‘‘kshetram’’ and ‘“‘kalatram’’ are neuters. The words parigraha, m. and 
talpa, n. are also used in the sense of wife. 

The word ‘‘darah’’ wife is derived from the Causative of ‘‘ dri”? to split, 
because ‘‘ the wife causes division among brothers’’ darah darayanti bhratrin ; 
a derivation which is as peculiar as that of the word putra, see page 45. In 
the Vartika to Panini IIT. 3, 20 we read in Siddhantakaumudi: “ Darajarau 
kartari niluk ca ; darayantiti darah,’’ jarayantiti jarah. 

According to the Siddhantakaumudi (see Taranatha’s edition, Vol. II, page 
321) the wife is called ‘‘ grihah’’ because she takes the grain, &c., and is in the 
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Greek word meirakion “boy,” as well as the German noun 
Midchen “ girl,” are of neuter gender, as both are diminutives 
of meirax and magd, respectively. Tere the gender clings 
to the diminutive termination in spite of the meaning of the 
noun. 


The thoroughness of the Sanskrit grammarians is again per- 
spicuous in the manner, in which they discuss this singularly 
intricate question. They clearly distinguish between the 
word itself and the meaning it expresses. When the word 
coincides with its meaning, which is generally the case, no 
difficulty arises, but if the word and its meaning do not 
coincide, then gender, which is a quality of the noun, goes 
with the word and not with its meaning.’ In case that 
a word has different genders, the grammarians do not 
consider it to be one and the same word, but state that there 
are as many different words, as there are different genders. 
The distinction of gender is attributed to the difference in 
the constituents (guna) of the nominal matter, which difference 
of constituents constitutes also difference of gender.'” 


house: ‘‘ Grihnati dhanyadikam iti griham, tatsthyat grihah darah.’’ In 
the Tikasarvasvam, a commentary to the Amarakosha, a similar explanation is 
given. The wife is called grihah Lecause she receives what is given by 
her husband and others. ‘‘ Bhartradidattam grihnantiti grihah. Purhlingo 
bahuvacanantasca ayam grihah gabdah; ca sabdadveshmani. Gehe kah (see 
Panini, III, 1,144), ityatra sitre geha sabdasya vesmartparthatvat tadvartit- 
vena patnyaéca lakshyarthatvat arthadvayepyabhidheye kartari graher 
dhatoh kapratyaye grahijyetyadina samprasarane grihah.”’ 

(139) Compare the sloka of the Vakyapadiya : 

_ Na so-sti pratyayo loke yah sabdanugamadrite 
-Sabdo-pi yadi bhedena vivaksha syat tada tatha. 

Panini’s sutra (VII, 1.23) ‘“* Svamornapumsakat” attributes also the 
neuter gender to the word and not to its meaning. Concerning the word 
‘‘darah’”’ the Sabdartharatnam, page 119, says that, as there is inconsistency 
in ascribing amasculine gender to the meaning of a word like “ darah”’ 
it is clear, that gender isa quality of thenoun: ‘ Daranityadau pusnstvanva- 
yabadhacca lingasya Sabdadharmatvam.”’ 

(140) Compare the maxim contained in the Mahabhashya: “ Ekarthe 
sabdanyatvaddrishtam linganyatvam iti.’’ 
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The terminations, which in the later period of a language 
express generally the difference of gender, have in an earlier 
stage hardly obtained an acknowledged position, to which 
contingeney we have alluded previously on page 84. In 
Hebrew, e.g.,the terminations of the feminine in the singular 
are adh and eth, of the masculine in the plural tm, and of the 
feminine in the plural o¢h ; now ad father has in the plural the 
feminine termination oth, aboth, fathers ; so have other mascu- 


lines, as shém name, layil night, misbeach altar, nér light, kol 


voice, shtir wall, &c.; while the feminine noun pilegesh 
concubine takes the masculine termination tm in pilagshim, 
as do likewise deborah bee, millah word, ’tr town," and others. 
The feminine Sanskrit nouns ending in short ¢ and w take in 
the Dative, Ablative, Genitive and Locative Singular besides 
their feminine also the masculine terminations. The cardinal 
numbers from 3 to 10 are in Hebrew masculines, when joined 
with feminine terminations and feminines without them, as 
sheloshah m., shalosh f., three; arb’aah m.- and arb’a f., four, 
&e., and the numbers from 20 to 100 incl. are of common 
gender, though ending in the masculine termination. 


The pronoun of the third person is the most positive 
evidence for the character of a language so far as it concerns 
the question whether a dialect ignores!” or denotes gender. 
In the former case the pronoun does not express gender, in the 
latter two or three forms are required, according as the idiom 


(141) Shemsth, leloth, misbechoth, neroth, koloth, shurdth; pilagshim, 
deborim, millim, ’irim. 
(142) The language of the Koites is the only concrete dialect which appar- 


ently recognizes, as we have seen above, gender in the third personal pronoun ; ~ 


while the representative of an ancient abstract language, the modern Persian, 
has dropped it even there. But then these exceptions are easily explained 
when we consider the history of these respective nations. The influence of 
the frequent invasions of Turks and Tatars into Persia is visible in the 


Persian language, which acknowledges the concrete distinction of nouns 


between animates and inanimates in the plural terminations am and ha. 
The case of the Kottes is also easily explained, when we remember what 
Castrén says about them, l.c., pages v. and vi: ‘‘Ich fand auf meiner 
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recognises two or three distinct genders. The third personal 
pronoun is de -facto the abstract representative of the various 
persons and objects ; it describes their principal qualities by 
imparting to them in gender-denoting languages a certain sex. 
The superiority of the trigeneous system over the digeneous is 
not only one in theory, but also one in practice. The existence 
of three kinds of genders is based on natural founda- 
tions ; the application of the trigeneous system facilitates the 
classification. When every trace of gender is effaced in the 
external form of gender-expressing languages, especially in 
the latter period of their existence, the third personal pronoun 
stands out to the last with its unfurled banner of gender. Thus 
appears in modern English, from which all other external signs 
of gender may be said to have vanished, the third personal 
pronoun “he, she, it.” ; 

The personal pronoun of the second person may either 
drop or retain gender. It is not essential. The speaker knows 
as a rule the sex of the person whom he addresses, and may 
or may not advert to it. The Semitic second pronoun 
indicates the sex of the person addressed, while the Aryan 
pronoun does not indicate it. But both, Semitic and Aryan 
languages, agree in omitting to express gender in the first 
personal pronoun, for here it is really superfluous. Ego 
is inhis own estimation one and indivisible, and though he 
observes the difference of sex in others, all distinctions saree 
in his own personality. 

This remark applies naturally to spoken language alone, for 
it is quite evident that a written language, e.g., hierogly- 
Reise in Sibirien finf noch lebende Individuen dieses Volkes auf (e.g., der 
Kotten), welche unter dem Namen des agulschen Ulusses unter den soge- 
nannten Kamassinzen am Agul, einem Nebenflusse des Kan, lebten. Diese 
funf Personen waren ubereingekommen ein kleines Dorf am Agul anzulegen, 
wo sie ihre Nationalitat aufrecht erhalten wollen. An diese Colonisten haben 
sich spater einige von den Kotten herstammende Familien angeschlossen, 
welche bereits ihre Muttersprache vergessen haben und Russen geworden 
sind ;’’ compare above, page 81. 

The difference made in English between who and which, the former apply- 


ing to persons, the latter to objects, is only artificial and of recent vrigin, as 
proves the passage in the Lord’s Prayer, Our Father, which art in heaven. 
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phics, in consequence of their innate concrete pictorial 
character may be able to denote the differences of gender 
as well as of position ; thus the Old Egyptian hieroglyphics 
have different symbols for the Ego, in case it is a man, a 
woman, a king, a god, &c., but all these different hierogly- 
phics are pronounced alike. 

Under these circumstances one cannot help being at first 
startled by a statement contained in the Rev. Mr. Schoen’s 
Vocabulary of the Haussa language, in which he says on page 
13: “One of the beauties of the Haussa language consists in 
the power it possesses to distinguish the gender in the Personal 
Pronouns through the Singular Number; especially in the 
Second and Third Persons, and sometimes in the First too, by 
adding a, the characteristic termination of the Feminine 
Gender to v7, nia “ I.”? From the very words of Mr. Schoen’s 
it is evident that this distinction of gender in the first personal 
pronoun is unusual, but even if this were not the case the 
subsequent explanation of its formation settles its concrete 
origin; moreover the Haussa dialect does not stand alone in 
such peculiar concrete speech.'*® A similar distinction occurs 
in Burmese and Pegu by means of the adjective “ female” 
being added.1“4 

The Semitic languages introduce gender into their conju- 
gational system, as the personal pronouns or rather their 
representatives are inseparably united with the verbal base. 


The Aryan languages do not include gender in the different 


persons of their tenses. 


(148) The Haussa belongs to the group of those Central African languages 
whose philological position has not been definitely settled. From the limited 
information I have obtained about it, I feel inclined to regard it as an 
original concrete language which, in consequence of the influence of Semitic 
pressure underwent a change in its grammatical constitution, and developed 
itself to a modern abstract language with the distinctions of gender. Besides 
in the first personal pronoun (iva or vi m., mia and taf., ta being like the 
third person) gender is also expressed in the second and third persons, for 
ka is ‘‘thou’’ masc., ki ‘‘ thou’’ fem. shi, ya, sa is ‘*he,”’ ta, zta and tai she. 
Tf modern Haussa is what I take it to be, it stands to the Semitic language 
in the same connection as modern Bengali stands to Sanskrit. 

(144) E.g., kywon ma, I fem. (inferior). 
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CHAPTER IX. 


ON NUMBER. 


The mode in which languages express plurality, though 
not so important a feature as gender in the development of 
a dialect, still attracts a great deal of interest. The cause of 
plurality lies in the diversity of number. The latter being 
known, the most important item of information is supplied, 
and the form of the word need not be altered in order to 
agree with the sense implied by the numeral, or the adjective, 
which denotes definite or indefinite number. Many languages, 
e.g., the Malayan, Fijian, Yoruba and Californian possess no 
- plural forms at all, and even languages which own such, do 
not use them always after numerals. This is the case with 
Bengali, where the nouns are joined in the singular to 
numerals,.as dasa jana ten persons, baro adsana twelve seats, 
aneka loka many people. Hebrew nouns as yom day, shanah 
year, tsh man, follow the numerals from 11 to 19 occa- 
sionally in the singular, viz., arl’aah ’asar yom fourteen days, 
if the ordinals between 20 and 90 precede the noun, the latter 
follows, as a rule, in the singular: ’esrim ’ir twenty towns, 
shetayim vesishshim shanah sixty-two years, &c. German words 
used as a means of counting, measuring or weighing, retain 
the singular when joined with a definite or indefinite nume- 
ral; as Mann “man,” zwolf (viele) Mann Soldaten, twelve 
(many) soldiers, zen Stuck ten pieces, sechs Paar Striimpfe six 
pairs of stockings, drei Buch Papier three quires of paper, fiinf 
(mehrere) MassWein five (many) quarts of wine, vier (einige) 
Glass Bier four (some) glasses of beer; Fuss foot, Zol/ inch, 
Centner hundred-weight, Pfund pound, Loth ounce, Uhr in 
sieben Uhr seven o'clock. The English language recognizes 
the same rule in such words as foot, horse and people (twenty 
foot, fifteen horse, many people). 
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The formation of a real plural is certainly evidence of a 
progress in thought, but unlike gender, which is of primitive 
origin, it is always the product of a later period. Moreover 
there will remain certain words in a dialect which will not 
admit plural terminations. With the introduction of the 
plural and the spreading of its use, dual forms, where previ- 
ously of frequent and common use, will be gradually dropped. 
Compare, e.g., the rare occurrence of the dual in Hebrew— 
which language represents in its grammatical formations a 
later state of development, or rather of decay, than does Arabic 
—with the use of the dual in the latter language, where it 


is still employed in conjugation, from which it has quite © 


disappeared in Hebrew. In old German the dual is in 
vogue ; in modern German it occurs only exceptionally. 


When discussing the subject of plurality, one must not 
overlook the different position in which nouns and pronouns 
are respectively placed. When one speaks, e.g., of 2, 3, or 4 
horses, the number indicates that there are 2, 3, or 4 repre- 
sentatives of the same animal ; but in the dual or plural of a 
personal pronoun, the we or you does not represent a multipli- 
cation of the same individual. The we in the dual is either 
‘thou and 1” or “he and I,” and the “we” in the plural may 
be “youand I” or “you, he and I,” &c.4 The pronominal 
dual and plural formation differs in consequence from that of 
nouns, and such deviation is only a natural result of the 
dissimilar origin. The external form of these pronominal 


terms is generally the most trustworthy witness respecting — 


its construction. The Cherokee!#® pronoun myself, &c., 


(145) The personal pronouns in most languages clearly prove that their dual 
and plural formation is different from that of nouns. One need not quote in 


support of this assertion the pronouns of such strange languages as Tahitian, ~ 


Hawaian, Cherokee, &c., but abstract languages like Hebrew and Sanskrit 
aver the truth of this fact in the formation of their abstract pronoun ‘ we, ” 
both in the Dual and Plural. 

(146) See Morgan, l.c., page 1387 note I, the pronunciation has been 
altered according to page 292. 


has - . 
sie ge lale S 


a 
er Se a ee ee 
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undergoes in the Dual and Plural forms the following 
alteration :— 


Singular. Dual. 
1. E-gwa-suh, myself. 1 and 2. Gi na-suh, ourselves, thou and I. 
2. Tsa-suh, thyself. 1 and 3. O gi-na-suh,  ,, he and I, 
3. U-wa-suh, himself. ar Sda-suh, yourselves, you two. 
Plural. 
1 and 2. J.ga-suh, ourselves, three or more of you and me. 
1 and 3. O-ga-suh, a three or more of them and me. 


2. I-tsa-suh, yourselves, three or more. 
3. O-na-suh, themselves. 


The Fijian pronoun has even four numbers, I is koi aw, 
I and you is koi kedaru, we two not you kot ketrau, we three 
kot kedatow, we three not you kot keitow, we (including persons 
addr.) kot keda, we (excluding person addr,) koi keirmami.1*’ 


Reduplication is very commonly employed to express 
plurality ; we find it among the Malayans!* as well as among 
the Chinese,! the Bushmen’? adopted it, and so do the 
Columbians’! in America, and many languages which own 


(147) See Hazlewood’s Fijian Grammar, page 23: “ There are undoubtedly 
four numbers in the Fijian pronoun. The characteristic marks of the dual 
and third number are in this case corruptions of the numerals rua two and 
tolu three.” Compare also the formation of the personalpronouns in Papuan 
dialects. In Annatom ‘I’ is ainyak, akaijan, ‘“‘ you two and I;” 
ajumrau, “‘you two - 1;”’ akataij, “you three+-1;’’ aijumtaij, you 
three — I. In Mallicollo ‘‘I”’ is inu, ‘you’ khaiim, and he (she, it) na-w, 
‘we two’’ (excl.) is na-mtihl, ‘* we two” (incl.) drivan, ‘‘ you two’’ 
kha mihl, ‘‘ you three’ na tarsi, ‘‘ we three’”’ dra-tin, ‘* you four”’ na-tavatz, 
and ‘* we four’’ dra tovatz. The Annatom and Mallicollo pronouns are taken 
from Sayce’s principles, pages 279, 280. 

(148) Laki man, laki laki men; raja prince, raja-raja princes; batu stone, 
batu batu stones. 

(149) Jin man, jinzjin men ; yen swallow, yen yen swallows, &c. 

(150) See Bleek, Journ. of the Anthropological Inst., page 94. 

(151) Mahte (mahs) house, mahtmahs houses in the Nooka dialect ; Bancroft, 
page 610: ‘‘The Salish plural of substantives is formed by duplicating the root, 
skoi mother, skoikoi mothers; by duplicating and dropping a vowel from the 
root, skaltmiguman, sklkaltmigu men; esmock mountain, esmokmck mountains ; 
or by duplicating a consonant in the midst of a word, or by prefixing 
the syllable w/, or by substituting another case; ibidem, page 616; see also 
page 700. 
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distinct plurals have not discarded the use of reduplication. 
After all plurality is a sort of repetition, and repetition being 
best represented by reduplication, we need not be astonished 
that the latter be chosen as a medium for pointing out 
plurality. In fact, it is one of the main specialities of 
reduplication, for the others as continuation, intensity, diver- 
sity or distribution are either intimately connected with or 
even derived from plurality.!” | 

Reduplication, as a substitute for plurality, recommends 
itself in many respects. It appears natural, is intelligible to 
such an extent, that common usage supportsit. But it is for 
all that a clumsy contrivance. : 

In Chinese and Anamese there exist compounds in which 
the supplemented word does not add any new significance to 
the term to which it is added, but only specifies more 
distinctly its meaning. To fu father, and mu mother, is thus 
joined cin (kindred), as fu-cin father, mu-cin mother. The 
original meaning of the apposition becomes lost in such 
compounds, and it is used as a mere classic addition, as are 
such words like Jao old (in Jao-hu tiger, /ao-yu raven, &e.) ; teu 
head (round) in si-tew sun; or! child (young in years) in 
tian-orl point, smallness, sin-or! news, &e. ; and ce child, in 


(152) Reduplication enhances the meaning of a noun as- well as of an 
adjective and adverb. If an object is, e.g., big, reduplication renders it bigger ; 
if small, it becomes smaller. Dingo in Mandengo and di in Sisu mean child, 
dindingo and didi is a little child ; ain Mandengo is river, dasa rivulet. In 
Fijian civa is oyster and civaciva is a little oyster ; vale is house and valevale 
a small house (house on canoes). The comparative and superlative degrees 
of adjectives and adverbs convey intensifications of the positive, and can thus 
be properly expressed by reduplication. Mandam in Sanskrit is slow, mandam 
mandam signifies very slow ; the Hebrew medd much, in medd medd means very 
much. The Malayan language often forms adverbs by reduplication : kunung 
kunung suddenly, from kunung ; asing asing separately, from asing separate. 
Continuation is often expressed by reduplication, as shows the Hebrew mattah 
mattah deeper and deeper, the Telugu vini vini having continually heard, 
vrayaga vradyagaé continually writing. This signification of continuation 
and intensity secures, when repetition is resorted to in the conjugation of a 
verb, to such formation the meaning of past time, as prove the reduplicated 
Perfects in Sanskrit and Greek. 
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tao-ce knife, ce-ce list, yang-ce form, manner, yen-ce tael, and 
Ja-ce rule, means.'°3 

In the course of time such supplements become typical, and 
their sphere of usefulness is often widened, by being called 
upon to assistin counting. They become numeral auxiliaries. 
To be used as such they are eminently fit, as their compre- 
hensive signification allows their being applied as general 
terms to species. The use of such numeral terms does not 
exclude reduplication. In fact both kinds of plural forma- 
tions are often used in one and the same language, as in 
Malayan, in some Further-Indian and other concrete lan- 
guages. In Malayan!‘ dlai is applied to tenuous objects as 
leaves, grasses, hairs and feathers; batang (stem, trunk) to 
trees, logs, spars and javelins ; bantak to rings ; bidang (spread- 
ing, spacious) to mats, carpets, thatch, sails, skins and hides ; 
byt (seed) to corn, seeds, stones, pebbles, gems, eggs, eyes of 
animals, lamps and candlesticks ; bé/ah (pale, stake) to cutting 
instruments, as knives, daggers and swords; butir (grain) to 
pepper, beads, cushions, pillows, brooks and rivers; buwah 
(fruit) to fruit, loaves, cakes, mountains, countries, lakes, boats 
and ships, houses, palaces and temples ; ekor (tail) to beasts, 
birds, fishes and reptiles; kayw (wood) to any object rolled up, 
as a sheet of paper; orang (man or person) to human beings; 
puchuk (top) to cannon and small arms, to candles and torches 
and letters; rawan (gristle or cartilage) to cordage, &ec. 
In Burmese yauk is affixed to the numeral when human 
beings are counted, gaung when animals, ¢st when beasts of 
burden or carriages, ‘shu when deities, pagodas, &c., pa when 
persons of rank, /ono when round things, pya when flat 


(153) See: Chinesische Sprachlehre von Wilhelm Schott, Berlin, 1857, 
pages 12 and 13, where will be found too the quotation taken from the Arte 
China of Goncalves, page vii, ‘‘ as addigoens tzu, olr sao s6 para encher 
e nada significao.’’ Such supplements resemble the Egyptian ideographic 
hieroglyphs first discovered by Champollion. 

(154) See : John Crawfurd’s Grammar of the Malay Language, pages 11 
and 12. 
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things.’ The employment of such numeral auxiliaries is of 
common occurrence among the other kindred dialects. 


The preponderant use of such numeral auxiliaries is by 
itself a sufficient evidence of the prevailing tendency towards 
concreteness. The conception of an abstract plurality is an 
impossibility so long as a language has recourse to similar 
contrivances. Numeral auxiliaries exist also in abstract 
languages, but the manner in which they are employed does 
not in the least interfere with the formation of a real plural, 
for they themselves are not pluralia tantum. English words 
like pair, couple, brace, yoke, leash, head, pack, sail, and 
many others labour respecting their application as numeral 


(155) See: G.H. Hough’s “‘ English and Burman Vocabulary preceded by a ' 


concise Grammar,’’ Serampore, 1825, pages 23 and 24. The Grammar of the 
Shan Language by the Rev. J. N. Cushing, Rangoon, 1871, gives the following 
extensive yet incomplete list of the numeral auxiliaries in the Shan language 
on pages 24-27: ‘‘ Kau is applied to human beings, ¢o to animals, an to 
inanimate things, kan (stem) to things with stems, as flowers, ‘img (branch) 
to branches of trees and stalks of plants, sam (time) to words, ku (pair) to 
pairs, kop to bunches of plantains, to quantities measured with both hands, 
Ehép to flat things, khuny (coil) to rings, bands, khaw to words, speech, keu 
(ereeper) to creepers, kon to individual things usually existing in pairs, as one 
eye, three sandals, nyeru (assembly) to companies of men, hsik (small split) 
to things made of small pieces, to stepsof a ladder, to the teeth, &., Asiny 
(string) to any thing long, as hair, isu to deities and pagodas, ting (to carry 
on the head) to loads of firewood, tung (field) to lowland rice-fields, htew 
(extended line) to rows of trees, yo tohighland rice-fields, yao to deities, 
ecclesiastics, rulers and religious precepts, ys to skeins, hpak to things cut or 
split, as bamboo pieces, Apiny to boards, hpeun to books, articles of clothing, 
mats, &c., mak to knives, needles, hoes, &c., muk (company) to men and 
animals, may (river) to bodies of water, mui (leaf) to leaves, flat dishes, lang 
to buildings, /au to guns, lam to boats, dak to round or cubical things, as 
mountains, fruit, cups, fans, lany (blossom) to things spread open, as flowers, 
umbrellas, lok (places) to apartments in a rice-field, chess-board, lim to long 
things, as posts, wz to bunches of plantains, han (to story up) to houses with 
stories, hung (grain) to grains, ears of corn, huny to round, cubical things, 
as mountains, fruits, eggs, ha (hole) to openings, as doors, /a% (bundle) to 
bundles, ew (stock or branch) to branches of plantains, fruits, &c., &c.’ 
Captain James Low mentions in his Grammar of the Thai or Siamese 
Language, Calcutta, 1828, pages 21 and 22, that the Thai terms hrubak (kubak), 
lem, no-e1, do-wng, thee, seeng and toa are used in a similar manner as 
numeral auxiliaries. 
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auxiliaries also under certain restrictions, and in this respect 
they resemble the Malayan and Further-Indian terms, but 
here the likeness ends. 

Abstract languages can include expressions of gender in 
numeral suffixes, but sex and number remain two distinct and 
separate categories. Both, if used as principles of classi- 
fication, agree in so far as a modus of arranging is 
inherent in both, but otherwise they have nothing in common. 
I cannot therefore share the opinion of Professor Sayce, who 
endeavours to prove a connection existing between these two 
kinds of auxiliaries. 

“‘ Indeed, these numeral affixes can be shown to have the 
same origin and intention as the pronominal suffixes of South 
Africa, although the final result of creating classes of nouns 
distinguished by what we call gender has not been so perfectly 
attained. Thus, in Burmese, the numeral termination changes 
according to the object numbered....Farther advanced on the 
road to gender is the phenomenon that meets us in the Tshetsh 
language in the Caucasus, where adjectives and the substantive 
verb change their initial letter after certain substantives, &c.” 


From what has been said before, this question seems not 
to require to be again discussed. 

Reduplication and numeral auxiliaries indicate thus 
generally a concrete plurality, but numeral adjectives may 
express, as we have mentioned before, an indefinite number 
both in concrete and in abstract languages. Similar words 
are found in all dialects. We need not therefore enlarge on 
this topic, especially as no principle depends on it, and 


shall content ourselves with alluding to the peculiar 


Tahitian!’ mode of plurality. The words na, mau, tau, pue 
and hui serve generally this purpose: na expresses a small 
plurality, two or three, as na medua parents (father, mother) ; 
mau an unlimited number, as mau medua parents (any, all) ; 


(156) See Sayce, l.c., pages 270 and 271. 
(157) A Grammar of the Tahitian Dialect, pages 9 and 10. 
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tau a small indefinite plurality, but is not synonymous with 
na; pue and hui are prefixed to certain collective nouns 
and mark no definite plurality, as pue ari the royal family or 
principal chiefs, hud raatira the subordinate chiefs collectively. 

The pronoun of the third person in the plural and the deter- 
minative pronouns “these” and “those” are often employed 
to express plurality. In many languages no special pronoun 
of the third person exists, and determinative pronouns occupy 
their place; this is, e.g., the case in the Dravidian dialects. 
We need not therefore be surprised that the pronoun of the 
third person and determinative pronouns are at times used 
for the same purpose. 


The definite article is in most Negro dialects replaced by 
the personal or demonstrative pronoun : “the person” becomes 
person he, “the persons” persons they. In the Vei language 
the plural is uniformly expressed by the termination nu, 
which according to the Rev. Mr. Koelle is most likely 
derived from the Plural of the third personal pronoun, anu, 
they.“§ The personal pronoun is also employed in Fijian to 
distinguish the numbers of the nouns, 0 hoya na tamata is the 
man, ot rau na tamata the two men, o ira na tamata the 
men; but this use of the personal pronouns is confined to 
rational beings, as gods, angels, devils and men.° In Shan 
the pronoun khau “ they ’’ is applied to the same use, e.g., kun 
man, kun khaw men; ki, which denotes “they” in Khasi and 
Synteng, serves tle same purpose, ‘ypa father, ki kypa fathers. 
It is likewise probable that the syllable ko, which in some ~ 
Sonthali, Mundari and Kol dialects forms the plural suffix, is 
derived from the personal pronoun ako (unko, &c.) they. 

Plurality can therefore be expressed in various ways by 
reduplication, by numerals and numeral auxiliaries, by definite 


(158) S.W. Koelle’s Outlines of a Grammar of the Vei Language, page 21. 
(159) See D. Hazlewood’s Fijian and English Dictionary and Grammar, 
page 1}, 
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and indefinite numeral adjectives,!® by personal and determi- 
native pronouns, and in some other peculiar manner. All 
these expedients commend themselves and suffice for special 
purposes. The latter are momentarily of greater importance 
and require particular attention.. In fact we only arrive 
at general conclusions after observing strictly their special 
constituents. In the same manner as the special precedes 
the general, so also special expressions of plurality precede 
general ones. 

Whenever dual forms!*! exist by the side of plural forms, 
we may conclude with perfect safety that the former are of 
an earlier origin than the latter. As two comes before three, 
thus also is the dual anterior to the plural. 

Whatever may be the origin of a general plural form,!” its 
existence in a language shows certainly a higher degree of 
cultivation; but this development does not indicate so much 
a mental superiority as it suggests a more intimate apprecia- 
tion of practical wants. 

The change of a singular into a plural recognizes a material 
difference, such as is implied when we speak of four books 
instead of one. _ 

The faculty of counting is in the same way more dependent 
on practice than indicative of greater or lesser mental ability. 
It will increase when it receives adequate inducement or is 
fostered artificially. 

(160) #.g. ‘‘all,’’ *‘ many.” 

(161) That there exist special terms to express the number two or duality, 
while other higher numerals do not generally possess a like distinction, may 
be perhaps explained from the great impression created by the necessity of 
abandoning the singular, and substituting for ita newnumber. As the dual 
represents the first and therefore most impressive change, the dual and the 
plural are in some languages the same. But the adoption of a concrete dual 
formation does not prevent that other numerals as 3, 4, &¢c., should be 
noticed in a similar manner, and indeed these exist, as we have seen (page 95) 
expressions for such numbers. 

(162) There is no reason why the plural affixes should not be regarded as 


the representatives of words expressing ‘‘ multitude,” in monosyllabic lan- 
guages such terms appear in their unchanged form. 
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Between the savages'® who cannot count beyond one or 
two, or who use their fingers and toes for that purpose,!* and 
the civilized European with whom counting is a merely 
mechanical process, there seems to exist an insurmountable 
gap. A considerable distance separates them indeed, but one 
which can be lessened, and in this particular instance is 
lessened by practice and instruction. An intimate acquaint- 
ance with the concrete value of the different numbers will 
soon dispel hazy notions, and effect the adoption of numerals 
in preference to vague indefinite expressions.!® 


The names of the numerals often explain or afford a means 
of retracing the numerical system which originally prevailed, 
and which was afterwards abandoned in preference to another. 
The Dravidian numerals “ eight” and “ nine ” render thus the 
primitive usage of counting up to “‘seven”’ instead of up to 
“ten”? very probable. Moreover a research into the meaning 
of the names of the numerals is a good measure for ascertain- 
ing their original value. 

The various systems of numbering are objects well worthy 
of inquiry, and supply weighty materials for a critical exami- 
nation of a language. On the other hand, we should not 


(163) Compare the chapter on the art of counting in Edward B. Tylor’s 
‘< Primitive Culture,” Vol. I, pages 218-246. 

(164) See ‘‘ Outlines of a Grammar of the Vei Language, by S. W. Koelle, 
pages 29 and 30: ‘‘The Vei people, and many other African tribes, when 
counting, first count the fingers of their left hand, beginning, be it remem- 
bered, from the little one ; then in the same manner those of the right hand, - 
and afterwards the toes. When both the fingers and the toes were counted, 
they said: a person (mo) is finished (bande), and hence mo bandy came to 
mean 20.” 

(165) In the Vocabulary of Aboriginal Dialects of Queensland, by 
Mrs. Harriott Barlow, we find this significant note: ‘‘ Most of the blacks, 
when asked toexpress a number beyond three, give the word signifying 
‘““many,”’ or else say ‘‘ that’s all, no more my talk.”” Yet many of the 
younger men can count well in English. We had, last year, on the station, 
a young black fellow who could count a flock of sheep (say 200 to 1,200) as 
they ran through the yard-gate.’’ See Journal of the Anthropol. Institute, 
Vol. II, page 171. 
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overestimate the importance of numerals agreeing in different 
languages. Of all words numerals commend themselves 
especially to be adopted in consequence of their practical use- 
fulness, and though such a universal agreement has not yet 
been attained in speech, it nearly exists in writing. 

The introduction of a common plural formation represents 
in a language a progress in the direction of generalization, but 
the concrete nature of number as exhibited in plurality 
‘forbids it to exercise a very important infiuence on the 
character of a language. 

Nevertheless number, together with gender, though the 
former to a very small extent, are those two categories which 
offer an insight into the mental activity of a language ; while 
space and time, manifesting themselves mostly in declension 
and conjugation, exhibit in their outward appearance the 
external machinery to which a language resorts in order to 
express them. Gender and number represent accordingly in 
a language the internal working of the mind, while space and 
time are rather the maintainers of the outward changes and 
modifications. Both must be considered together in order to 
obtain a true insight into the character of a language. 

We reserve for examination at another time the external 
formation of language as it appears mainly in declension and 
conjugation. This particular subject has always attracted 
the attention of scholars, and much more is known about it 
than about what we may call the reflective portion of speech. 
Though much more must be done to enable us to establish 
with positive assurance a classification of languages, yet we 
hope that what is known of the different tongues of the globe 
enables us to forecast the formation of a system which, however 
imperfect in its details, contains im itself the embryo ofa 
scientific arrangement of languages, which, in order to be 
true, must not contradict but coincide with the acknowledged 
laws of anthropology. 
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CHAPTER X. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE SYSTEM. 
CLASSIFICATION OF LANGUAGES. 

The classification of languages, which we propose, will be 
as follows. 

We arrange all languages in two great divisions, which 
we call concrete and abstract. 

Both the concrete and the abstract divisions are each sub- 
divided into two classes. 

The concrete classes are called heterologous and homologous, 
because, as we have explained previously (on page 56), hetero- 
geneous persons when speaking to each other use in the 
former class different expressions, from those they use when 
speaking to persons of their own sex; while heterogeneous 
persons use in the latter class the same expressions as when 
they address homogeneous persons. 

The classes of the abstract division are called digeneous and 
trigeneous, because in the one class are acknowledged two 
genders, the masculine and feminine, in the other are acknow- 
ledged three genders, a masculine, feminine and neuter. 

Both the heterologous and homologous classes contain three 
groups: I., the first marks the difference existing between 
elder and younger consanguinity by adopting special terms 
for each, and the difference of sex, by adding either the words 
male and female, or by modulation of sound; II., the second _ 
possesses special terms for elder brother and elder sister, 
but one in common for younger brother and younger sister ; 
ITI., the third has four distinct terms for each of these varie- 
ties of kinship (see page 56). 

If we represent concrete and abstract languages by CO and 
A respectively, their classes by a and 8, and the groups by 
1, 2 and 3, we obtain the following symbols Ca! , Ca’, Ca’ ; 
CB, CB? , CB? ; Aa and AB. 
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To Ca! belong (a) such American languages, as the Dakota, 
Salish and Hskimo dialects; (¥) the Polynesian languages, 
as Hawaian, Tahitian, Tongan, Fijian, Maori, &c.; (c) very 
likely many Australian, and (d) the Basque languages. 

Ca* includes some American and Australian languages. 

‘C8! contains the Malayan, many African and Asiatic 

languages. 

CB? is represented by the Mongolian and Tungusian 

languages. 

C3 includes Chinese, Japanese, the Finnish, Turkish, Dra- 

vidian, and other languages. ; 

Aais represented by Old Egyptian, Coptic, the Berber and 

the Semitic languages. 

AB contains the Aryan languages. 


This classification, which is based on the peculiar internal 
disposition of languages, must be supplemented by that other 
classification, which employs the external peculiarities as a 
criterion of arrangement. 

Both together, the internal and the external character- 
istics, will, when rightly understood and faithfully expressed, 
present a true description of the nature of a language. 


According to their outward appearance the most distinct 
division appears to be that into monosyllabic and polysyllabic 
languages, yet as the roots of words in many polysyllabic 
languages can be retraced to a monosyllabic state, and as poly- 
syllabism is common to nearly all languages, the latter does not 
recommend itself as a principle of classification. In its stead 
languages are generally arranged in two other groups, the 
one is called agglutinative and the other inflectional. No 
doubt the introduction of these three stages—monosyllabic, 
agelutinative andinflectional—is very ingenious andcommends 
itself to logical reasoning, but except the first stage, which is 
clearly defined, the other two—and more especially the agglu- 
tinative stage—are open to the objection that they are too 

14 
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vague. Moreover the inflectional stage may be regarded ag 
a variety merely of the agglutinative stage. 


I believe it is necessary to enlarge the system of external 
classification. Even when retaining the three stages of isola- 
tion, agglutination and amalgamation, it should not be forgot- 
ten, that we know nothing about the manner in which the 
various languages which we admit to these stages, reached 
them. More certain information is required to decide the 
question of the external development of languages. For the 
present it suffices to point out as many species of languages 
as are actually existing according to the differences in their 
external formation. 


To future investigations is reserved the task of studying 
the external characteristics of the various languages to such 
an extent, that their external formation can be exactly 
specified and each language assigned to its proper place. 


T restrict myself in mentioning a few prominent, well known 
characteristics, in order to illustrate the system proposed here. 


If we represent the terms indicative of the external con- 
struction of languages by Roman figures, then 


Monosyllabic languages will be expressed by I 
Incorporative do. do. don: \campelal 
Euphonic (North African Negro) do... je ait 
Alliteral (South African). do. do. clean, 


Ageglutinative do. do. weave 
Agelutinative inflectional do. do... aa ae 
Dissyllabic inflectional do. do. aaah 
Inflectional synthetical do. do.2 -.. VE 
Inflectional analytical do. dos! :.. 7 as 


This scheme is only provisional, as it is by no means 
complete. Many languages have not been described, but it 
will be possible after sufficient information to assign a proper 
place to each language. 


4 
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The result at which we hope to have arrived may be briefly 
summed up as follows :— 


All languages must, according as the propensity towards 
specializing and generalizing prevails, be divided into two 
classes, which we have called concrete and abstract. Differ- 
ence in internal disposition determines difference of origin. 
We know of no concrete language which can be regarded as 


_ related to a primitive abstract language, or to have developed 


into an abstract idiom unless through the introduction of 
a foreign abstract element, which introduction produces an 
entire change. A transition from concrete to abstract, though 
possible according to the laws of nature, cannot be actually 
pointed out, and the distinction may therefore be considered 
to be a fixed one to all intents and purposes. 

This assertion does not exclude the fact, that one language 
may be in one subdivision and another in another subdivision 
of the same class, and yet both may be originally related to 
each other. In like manner there exist different varieties in 
the same species in the several kingdoms of nature. 

The concrete class ignores totally the distinctions founded 
on gender, while gender is the keystone to the abstract system. 

Both classes admit of subdivisions, and in the concrete as 
well asin the abstract classes the peculiar formation of the 
terms of kinship is chosen as the principal criterion. 

The external disposition, as manifested in the outward 
formation, combined with the material mode of thinking 
manifested by a language, betrays fully the peculiar character 


~ of an idiom. 
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EXTERNAL 
CHARAC- 
TERISTICS. 


I. (MonosYLa- 
BIC). 


II. (IncorrPora- 
TIVE). 


III. (EvpHontc), 
TV. (ALLITERAL). 


V. (AGGLUTINA- 
TIVE). 


VI. (AGGLUTINA- 
TIVE INFLEC- 
TIONAL). 

VIL. (DissyLLaBic 

INFLECTION- 


AL). 

VITI. (InFiec- 
TIONAL SYN- 
THETICAL). 

IX. (INFLECTION- 
AL ANALYTI- 
CAL). 


i a 
A EE 


ve | 49 30 (2) Corean, (3) 
Transgange- 
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SCHEME OF THE SYSTEM 


INTERNAL 


CONCRETE 
HETEROLOGOUS. (a) 
| 2 3 


tic, (c) Kiran- 
ti, (d) Tibetan 
languages. 
(a) Many Ame- | Algonquin : 
rican langu- 
ages. 
(2) Basque lan- 
guages. 
ve se 50 Mandengo, 
Yoruba, &c. 
ie Congo, Angola 
(Kaffir ?), &. 


(2) Polynesian,| Narrinyeri 
(6). Australian 
languages. 


5a Malayan lan- 
guages, 


Explanation: Cal II is the symbol for many American as well as for the 


Col V ” ” 


Basque languages. 
», Polynesian and many Australian 


languages. 

Ca2iil, x, Se ,, the American Algonquin, &c. 

Coz Vi ,, om ,, the Australian Narrinyeri, &c. 

Cpl I m4 m ,» Corean, the Transgangetic and 
Tibetan languages, &c. 

Cel 77 ,, “'s », the Mandengo, Yoruba languages, 
&e. 

Cpl V A. <5 ,, the Congo, Angola languages, &c. 


UB Va ” ,, the Malayan languages. 
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CHARACTERISTICS. 
(C) | ABSTRACT.(4 aan 
Homotocovs.(B) / 
DIGENEOUS.(a) | TRIGENEOUS. Foe)) 
2 | 3 
| 
ors Chinese ., ; | Old Egyptian. bi. 
e °@ @ 
| 
Tungusian, Mon- ' Japanese, Finnish, ag ia 
golian Jan-| Turkish, Ancient 
guages. Gaudian, Dravi- | 


dian languages, 


se Hindustani, Ben- 
gali, Singhalese. 


Semitic lan- 


guages. 
Sanskrit, Zend, Old 
Greek, Latin, &c. 
ote Italian, Modern 
German, English, 
&e. 


Explanation: Cg2 V is the symbol for the Tungusian, Mongolian languages, 
&e 


Cp3 I i 
cay || 
Ae I 8 
WAI CLIN ess 
BW TE os 
Ag VIII ,, 
PAIN ry 


», Chinese. 

», Japanese, Finnish, Turkish, Dravi- 
dian, &e. 

», Old Egyptian. 

,, the Semitic languages. 

», Hindustani, Bengali, Singhalese, &c. 

», sanskrit, Zend, Ancient Greek, 
Latin, &e. 

», Ltalian, Modern German, English, &c, 
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CONCRETE 
SPECIMENS OF 
rc 
Language. My Father. My Mother. Child. Boy. Girl. My Son. 
AMERICAN 
(Dakota, Isauntie(1).. | Ah-tay. E-nah. wees Me-chink-she. 
FA », Yankton ,./| Ab-ta. E-nah. ate Me-chink-she. 
2 »,  Xanktonais,.) Ah-ta. E-nah. anno Me-she-da. 
ica »»  Sisseton Ah-ta. En-na. Me-chink-she. 
A »  Ogalatla Ab-ta. E-nah. Me-chink-se-la. 
B= » Brule +. | Ah-ta. E-nah. Me-chink-she. 
g »  Uncpay .. | Ab-ta, E-nah. 5 Me-chink-she. 
4 Blac foot .. | Ab-ta. E-nah. tee Me-chink-she. 
Asiniboine .. .. | Ah-da. E-nah, Me-chink-she. 
Punks Oi . | Ta-de-ha (Wa-} Na-ha. = Nisse-ha. 
we-ta). 
2 | Omaha .. «a | In-da-de. E-na-ha. Otic 9 ate We-nis-se  (m. 
4 ne wees 
! = 
A Towa a5 .. | Heen-ka, Heen-na. sie eae aera i) yin-ga. 
£ | Otoe On .. | Hin-ka. He-nah. neas tee Rares He-ne-cha. 
g 3 Kaw we .. | E-da-je. E-naw. eee SII Be-she-ga. 
D| A | Orage en .. | In-ta-cho. Tn-nah. orion oi anak We-she-ka. 
z (Winnebagoo +» | Cha-je-ka (E+ | Na-no-ka (E-o0- wane . Be E-ne-ke. 
4 <Q un-cha). no). 
a (araniee oe ++ | Ta-tay. Na-a. wane . eaae Me-ne-ka = (m. 
Ty ) Ko-ne-ka 
BE | Binnitare . . | To-ta. Th-ka. at) Aa le-sha. 
=3 (Crow : .. | Ah-ha, E-ke-a. : Bot-sa-sa. 
Chocta o .. | A-ki. Ush-ki. Suh-suh. 
4 Chickasa nA .. | Ang-ki. Lush-ki. Su-soh. 
g Creek en) .. | Chuhl-ke. Chutch-ke. Pa Chup-su-cho 
= (in.sp.) Chuch- 
5 hus-wa (f.sp.) 
o | Cherokeo f-dau-da, F-tai. seep eas Sate A-gwao-tsi. 
a {| Mountain Chorokos.. Ah-ge-do-da. A-gid-zo. neve eee seue Aawi-tre: 
B4 
“4.8 ( Grand Pawnee +. | Ah-to-nso, Ab-te-ra. Bal sees tees Perow, Tik-is. 
é 2 | Arickareo «| Ahstenth. At-na, Raa a one Porow, Na-te- 
<1 


(1) Systoms of Consanguinity, by Lowis H. Morgan, p. 293 ff; 
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vowels “a”? a8 ain ale, ‘a’ as ain art, ‘“‘ec’’ as e in even, “oo” asu, &. 


Male speaking, | Female speak- |Male speaking, | Female speak- | Mule speaking, Female speak- |Male speaking, | Female speak- 
My Daughter.)} my elder ing, my elder | my younger |jing,myyounger) my elder ing, my elder} my younger jing, my younger 
Brother. Brother. Brother, Brother. Sister. Sister. Sister. Sister. 
LANGUAGES. i 
Me-chunk-she.| Chin-yay. Me-sun-ka. Me-sun-ka. Tan-kay. Me-chum, Me-tank-she. | Me-tan-ka. 
Me-chounk-she| Che-a. Me-soh-ka. Me-soh-ka. ‘Ton-ka. Chu-ih, Me-tank-she. | Me-tun-ka. 
Me-chunk-sha.| Che-a, . Me-sunk-a, Me-sunk-a. ‘Tank-she. | ) Me-tank-a-do.| Me-tank-she. | Me-tank-a-do. 
Me-chunk-she.| Che-a. b Me-sun-ka. Me-snn-ka." ‘Tank-she. Tan-ka. Me-tank-she. | Me-tan-ka. 
Me-chunk-se-la.| Che-a. b Me-soh. Me-soh-ka-la. | ‘Ta-ka. Chu-wa. Me-tunk-she. | Me-tunk-ha-la 
Me-chunk-she.| Me-che-a. i Me-sunk-&-la, | Me-sunk-a-la, | Tonk-a. Chi-a. Me-tunk-she. | Me-tonk-a. 
Me-chunk-she.| Che-a. Tib-a-lo. Me-soh-ka-la. | Me-soh-ka-la. | Ton-ki Chu-ih. Me-tank-she. | Ton-ka. 
Me-chunk-she.} Che-a. Tib-a-lo. Me-son-ka-la. | Me-son-ka-la. | Ton-ka. Chu-wa. Me-tonk-she. | Me-ton-ka. 
Me-chunk-she.| Me-chin. Me-tim-do. Me-soh. Me-soh. Me-ton-ga. Me-chun. Me-tank-she. | Me-ta. 
Win-no-ga. Zhin-da-ha. Ton-no-ha. Ka-ga. Ka-ga. Ton-ga-ha. Zhon-da-ha. | Wee-ha- We-ha. 
We-zhun-ga. | Wee-zhe-tha. | Wee-te-noo. | Wee-son-ga. | Wee-son-ga. | Wee-too-ga.| | Wee-zon-tha. | Wee-ton-ga. | Wee-ton-ga or 
| Wee-ha. 
Hee-yun-ga. | He-yen-na. He-yen-na. Heen-thun-ga.) E-chun-che. | He-yu-na. Heen-tan-ga. | Heen-tan-ya. | Heen-tun-ga. 
He-yun-ga. Hee-ye-ns. Hee-ye-na. Heen-thun-ga.| E-chun-che. | Wau-he-cha,) | Heen-tang-a. | Heen-tan-ga. | Heen-tan-gu. 
She-me-she-ga| Be-zhe-yeh. | Be-che-do. Be-sun-ga. Be-sun-ga. Be-tun-ga. Be-sho-wa. Be-tun-ga- Ah-se-zhe-ga. 
zhin-ga. 
We-shon-ka. | We-she-la. We-chin-to. | We-sun-ka. | We-son-ka. We-tun-ka, We-sho-la. We-tun-ka, We-tun-ka. 
E-nook. E-ne. B-che-to. E-sunk, E-sunk. E-n00. )| E-noo. Wych-ka. B-chunk. 
Ma-no-ha-ka. | Moo-ka. Me-sho-ka, Me-sho-ka. Me-sho-ka. P-ta-me-ha. | || Me-no-ka, P-ta-me-ha, Me-no-ka. 
Ma-ka. Mee-a-ka, Ma-ta-roo, Mat-so-ga. Matssoraes Mat-ta-we-8.| | Ma-roo. Ma-ta-ka-zha. | Ma-ta-ka-zha. 
Nak-me-a. Meek-a. Ba-7a-na. Ba-chu-ka. Ba-chu-ka, Ba-za-kat. Bus-we-na. Ba-sa-chete. | Ba-so-ka. 
Suh-suh-take. | Um-un-ni. A-nak-fi. Suh-nak-fish. | A-nak-fi. An-take. m-un-ni. An-take. Suh-nak-fish, 
Su-soh-take. | Au-tik-ba. A-nak-fi. Sa-nak-fish. A-nak-fi- An-take. An-tik-ba. An-take. Sa-nak-fish. 
Chus-hus-te | Chu-hla-ha. | Chu-chihl-wa.) Chu-chu-se. Chu-chihl-wa.) Chu-wun-wa; | Chu-hla-ha, | Ohu-wun-wa. | Chu-chu-se. 
(m-sp.) Chuch- 
hus-wa (f.sp.) | 
A-gwae-tsi. Un-gi-ni-li. Un-gi-dau. Un-gi-nun-tli. | Un-gi-dau. Un-gi-dau, | Un-gi-lun-i, | Un-gi-dau. Un-gi-lun-i. 
At-gwa-tze. An-ke-nee-li. , An-ke-doh. An-ke-na-tsi. | An-ke-do. An-ke-doh. An-ge-ta-ih. | An-ke-doh. An-ge-la-it. 
Perow. A-da-de, Ta-la-lik-tis, | A-dé-de. Ka-we-ta. A-ta-he. | | A-ta-he. A-ta-ke. A-ta-he. 
Perow. Che-na-fun, | A-tnas, Ka-wit-ta. Ka-wit-ta, Ah-te-ta. |_| Ah-te-ta, Ah-te-ta, Ah-te-ta. 
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CONCRETE 
SPECIMENS OF THE 


Language. My Father. My Mother. Child. Boy. Girl. My Son. 
AMERICAN 
oe Ts-kwoos-sa. 
Spokane(?) .. 00 .. | Bn-le-a-u (m.sp.) | E-sko-i (m.sp.) mete S000 6000 
Be at En-ne-mes-tum| En-tome(f.sp-) 
es sp.) uae 
(22 \ Okinakan(2)., .. ++} In-mees-tum. | In-toom, oon 6000 noon se-koo-see, 
+ , 0 3 ( Eskimo(2) (Greenland) A-ta-ta-ga An-a-na-ga (Ar- pno0 tee one Er-ne-ra. 
Keyden\) F=f (Aug-u-ti- ma-ra). 
‘BA ) +o I a) i) 2 
22)23 Hakimo(?) (Northum- | Ah-ta-ta(Aug- | Ah-na-na. 8008 dite Bon0 En-ning-ah. 
<4 \ AA \ land Inlet). o-ta). 
Language. Father. | Mother. Child. Boy. Gil. Son. 
POLYNESIAN 
Hawaian(?) a0 90 .. | Makua-kana. Mékua-wahee-na) Kaikee, Kama, | Kaikee-kana. Kaikee-wahee-na.| Kaikee-kana, 
es Kama-kana. 
‘Tahitian(3) p9 pn .. | Medua-tane, Medua-vahina. | Hunoa. Ta ma roa. Po tii. Hu no a tane, 
‘Tongan (?) ae 90 .. | Ta-mai. Fae. cane nenei AAO Foha. 
Fijian(4) .. od oo .. | Tama-na. ‘Tina-na. Gone, Luye-na. | Gone-tagane. Gone alewa. Luye na ta gane,| 
Maori of New Zealand(2) *.. | Pa-pa. Wa-e-a. 00 enoo eee Tama. 
Kusaian(?) 90 60 -. | Pa-pa-tum. Ne-ne-key, a Mvyen-nut. 
Kings-Mill(2) 09 A0 .. | Tama,(5) Tinau, neon Natu-te-mane. 
] jl Zz 
Language. | Father. Mother. Child. Boy. 
1 
Basque 
Guipuzcoan(7) ae An .. | Alta, Ama. Haur, Ninia. Mnutil. 
Biscaien on BG Or +. | Aita, Ama. Aur, Sein. Muthil, 
Labourdin ,. a0 fry | Aita, Ama. Sein, Ninia, Nerhabe. Mutil. 
Bas-Navarrais ne v. «. | Alta. Ama: Aur, Ninia. Petite 


(2) Systems of Consanguinity, by Lewis H. Morgan. (3) A Grammar of the Tahitian dialect, Tahiti, 1823. (4) Hazlewood. (6) Ga-ne-na in 
J. van Bys. (8) Arreba and Aizpa must be regarded as relics of the Concrete character of the Basque languages, which, owing to their peculiar 
their original tongue and type in their terms of kinship. ‘here is a strange resemblance between the Basque vada and the Fijian Avewa, daughter. 
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LANGUAGHS— (Continued). 


Cal CLASS—(Continued). 


Male speaking, | Female speak- | Male speaking, ; Female speak- | Male speaking, Female speak- ||Male spealing,| Female speak- 
My Daughter. my elder ing, my elder | my younger jing,my younger] my elder ing, my elder | my younger |ing,my younger} 
Brother. Brother. Brother. Brother. Sister. Sister. Sister. Sister. 


Laneuaces— (Continued). | 


Is-tum-che-alt | En-kats-tch. | Bn’l-kahk-tsa.| Is-sin-sa. Is-sis-sin-si. | Wn’J-chif-shh. | Hn’l-chit-sha. | En’l-tsits-a- | En’ ]-istsa-opes. 
(Is-shoo-te- opes. 
malt). 
Hse-tum-ke-ilt] Hel-kak-cha, | Wil-kak-cha. | Hel-se-sin-cha.|Wel-see-sin-cha.|| Hel-ke-ka. Hel-ke-ks. Wel-che-choops.|Hel-che-choops. 
Pan-ni-ga. An-ga-ju-ga. || An-i-ga. Nu-ka-ra. Ar-ka-lu-a-ra. | A-le-ka-ra.| | An-ga-ju-ga. | Na-ju-ga. Na-ka-ra. 
Pun-ning-ah. | Ang-a-yu-s. | An-ning-a. Nu-ka. Nu-ka. ‘Na-ya. | | Ang-a-yu-4. | Na-ya. Nu-ka-ha. 
=3 
Male speak., | Female speak. 
Male speak., | Female speak. ESD ~~. | Male speal Female speak.,| Male speak., | Female speak. 
Daughter. | cider Brother. | elder Brother. Bete Bootes elder Sist i elder Sister. younger Sister. younger Sister. 
LANGUAGES. | 


Kaikee-wa- | Kai-ku-a-a-né.| Kai-ku-na-na.| Kai-kai-na. Kai-ku-nana, | Kaiku-wa- Kai-ku-d 4-na.| Kaiku-wahee- | Kai-kai-na. 


heena. hheena. na. 
Hu noa vyahi-/ Tua ne, (bro- 6000 cn00 p009 Tua hine (sis- S000 4000 ones 
na. ther of a sis- ter of a bro- 
ter.) eros) 
Ofe-fine. Tao ke te.(5) | Tuogaani. | Tehina. Tuo gaani. | Tao kete jor} Taokete, Tuo fe fine, | Tehina. 
‘Tuo-fe-fins. 
Luve alewa. | Tua-kana, Nga-na.(2) Tacina(4) (La-| Nga-na.(2) Nga-na,(?) Tuakana.(2) | Ngana.(2) Ta thi na. (2) 
thina. (2) ‘Tacina. (4) 
Tama hine. ‘Tna-ka-na. Tun gone, Te-i-na. Tungane teina) Tu-a-hine. Tuakana. Tua hine teina) Teina. 
Au-nut. Lek-lass,Matu.) Lek-lass,Matu.|Lik-srik, F-wos) Lik-srik, ¥-wos) Loul-lass, TLouk-lass, Touk-srik. Touk-srik. 
Matu. Matu. 
Natu-te-aine. | Tarn-te-kari- | Manu te kari- | Taru-te karim-) Taru-te-ka- Manu-te-kari- | Taru-te-kari- | Manu-te-ka- | Tarutekarim- 
moa. moa. wi. Tim-wi. moa. moa. rimwi. wi. 
= 
Girl. Son. ; Daughter. | Bren | | Sister of a Brother. Sister of a Sister. 
LANGUAGES. 
Neska, Neskacha. Seme. Alaba. Anai, Arreba. (8) Aizpa. (8) 
Neskato. Seme. Alaba. Anai, Nebia. Arreba. Aizta. 
Neska. Seme. Alaba. Anaye: Arreba. Ahizpa. 
Neskato. | Seme. Alaba. Anaye. Arreba. sees 


Fijian is'a sister's brother and a brother’s sister. (6) Suffix ‘‘u”? signifies ‘‘my,”? e.g. Natu, my child. (7) See Dictionnaire Basque Francais par W. 
Position between yarious nations, situated as they ate on the much-trodden high road bebween France and Spain, preseryed very little of 


16 
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CONCRETE 
SPECIMENS OF 
Language. Father. Mother. Child. Boy. Girl. Son. 
AMERICAN 
Cree irie) (9) .. | Noh-ta-we. N-gi-we. pea8 seee Ngo sis. 
= { Orta (hake Superior) .. | Noss. Nin-gah. on06 000 Nin-gwiss. 
Se | otawn og op «. | Noss N-gus sheh. Bons sees N gwis, 
Me} Shiyan .. 4... | Na-o-a. Na-ko. ate soe Na. 
28 \Etchmin .. .. ..|Numotonks. | Nee goos. fone Bpon N’koos 
|S | Mohegan bo .. | Noh. N’guk, oD Goat) N’diome. 
<q Delaware .. oo .. | Noh’h. _ | N ga-hase. oo08 oa00 N’kweese. 
(Mfunsee “7 5D .. | Na nouh, | Nain guk. Ga0d tone Nain gwase. 
SPECIMENS OF 
Language. Grandfather, Grandmother. Father. Mother. Child. Boy. 
=| 
MArayan 
Malayan(!1) ., 60 bo .. | Nenek Jaki Inki.| Nenck peram-| Bapa, Pa, Ayah.| Ama, Ma, Indu,| Anak. Anak Jaki Jaki, 
puam. Indung. 
Snnda Langnage(15) ate .. | Als, Embah. Embah, Nini. Bapa Papa, Pa, | Ama, Ma, Ibi, | Anak. onan 
Ama, Indung. 
Dialect of Nancowry .. | Tjom konji. Tjom nkana. Tjia. Tjia enkana. Kanjom, Kon- | Kanjom. 
= tje. 
», of Teresa by Mount | Hadija. Hahnhaat. Jaet. dacie, Khuan, Khini- || Khiniong, 
Plaisant. one, Nkonje. 
: Awrican 
: 
2 Bola ., ary -. | Atemu, _ | Atemu nyadz. | Papa. Ni. Nafan. 
= 3 | Pepel ts we) | ei esters Atem. Papa, Ahli. Nana, Ani. Gon Limpos (nim- 
Bi 108). 
Sf (Biafade . On .. | Mama. _ | Mama. Baba. Na. cnaa There 
=2|Padsade  ., “ -. | Mama. | Mama, Ape. Nna. Nise. 
27 | Baga c +»  .. | Tanun. | Mama. Bapa. Mana, Bafet. 
Z ; : 


(9) § 


(11) See Dictio 


brother or sister of our wife, (14) Vocabulary of Dialects spoken 


(12) This word is of Sanskrit ori 
in the Nicobar and Andaman Is 


stems of Consanguinity, by Lewis H. Morgan. B10) In these specimens before us no difference is noted between the male and female 
‘ord. 


of the Malay Language, by John Cra A Dictionary of the Sunda Language 


ics, ty 


A, de Reespstorfi. (16) Polyglotta 


i 
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LANGUAGES—( Continued). 
1 
THE Oa? CLASS. i 
it 
Daughter. Male spealking, Female speak., Male speak, Pomals snes, Male Tet, Female speak., | Male speak., | Female speak., 
ugoter- | elder Brother. | elder Brother. Broth =i Br aie elder aa elder Sister. | younger Sister. younger Sister, 
DAncvaces. | 
——S——— —— —— —7I saa — | —| 
N’danis. Neese tase. ‘Ne se-me. Ne miss ‘Ne se me. 
Nin-da-niss, Nis-si-ye. Ni-shi-me. Ne mis se. Ni shi me. 
N’da-niss. N’sa-ya. O N’-she-ma, N’mis sa. N she me, 
Na-tun. Na nea. Na-sim-a. Na-ma. Na sim a. 
N’toos. N’hay sees. Noo see mees. Nu mu sees. ‘Noo see miss, 
Ne-chune, N’ta-kun. WN hi sum. Na mees. N’hi sum. 
N’da nuss. Nah-hans. Nah cese u-miss. Na-mese. Nah esse u fiss. 
Nain da ness. Nain-n’ hans. Nain hise sa-mus. ba na wase. Nain hise sa mus, 
THE Cf! CLASS. | 
Girl. Son. Daughter. Brother. | Elder Brother. Zounaey Sister. Elder Sister. Younger Sister. 
i i 
LANGvAGEs.. | 
H 
Anak peram-| Anak laki Anak peram- | Sudara (!2)laki) Kaka, Kakak| Adil, (Bongsu,) Sudara(?1) Per-) Kakak (dé- | Adik (Bong- 
puam. Jaki. puam. Jaki. (Abang, eldest).| youngest ampuam. ang). su). 
eeee sone 6006 Dulur, Sude- | Kaka, Kakang| Adi. Dulur, Suder- | (Kaka) Ache- } Adi. 
rek, (12) (Raka). ek. iik (refined), 
Kanjom enka-| Konje. Kon enkana, peters Tjau. Tau. seve Tjau enkana. | Tau enkana. 
na, Holea- 
ong: c a 
Sond Khoin. Nkenkjekuan. | (Eo Nang). avira wee ene sees 0900 
Lanavaaus. (16) 
Nampali. Abuk. Abuk enyadz. oorIO Tsemago. Atsaol. Boog Bea Atsaonyadz. 
nyadz. . ‘ 
Bamps} Nim-| Abok, Abok inyas. cole Asimaka. Adza. aeee Asimakanyas. | Adza nimpuli. 
pile. ‘ 
Ninda. Numbi. Numpula. Nkodo, Maide.} Ninda. enc Nkodo, Maide. | Ninda. 
Wondsae. Numbe. Numbe. Udsase. Upeare. Bonn Udsase udsafe. | Upeare udsafe. 
Bafetirani. Woan. Woan irani. Woantsibala. oantsifet, ” cbod Wee oantsiranifet} 
ali. 


speaking, but such a distinction actually still exists inthe Algonquin language, as we are|informed by Dr. Schoolcraft, 1.c., Vol. II, p. 380. 


of Java, by Jonathan Rigg. 


Tm the Sunda lan 


Africana, by the Rey. S. W. Koelle. 


guage Adi Daheuan denotes an elder brothtr or sister of our wite, and Adi Beuteung a younger 
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CONCRETE 
SPECIMENS OF THE 
Language. Grandfather. | Grandmother. Father. Mother. Child. Boy. 
AFRICAN 
| 
30 .. | Kasbom. Karabom. Kas, Pa. Kara. | alee Waheturuni. 
aS Bulom fe .. | Yom. Lam. Pua. Ya. cove Tsamo. 
Ee Mampa - oe .. | Baom. Teta. Bam. Yem: Tramode. 
ze Kisi oe .. +. | Puba. Mama. Fonfa, Fa. Ndua; Dsua piando. 
i 
e olof 20 .. | Mam. Mam. Bai. Ndei. o9n0 Gane, Kailel, 
fe[rn a8 20 5 .. | Mamkere, — Mama. Baba, Ba. Nya. 60100 Melafu. 
Se 
S}Bulnda .. .. ..| Mama Mama. Fare, Baba. —_| Ni. ie Mhi, Udokti. 
38 Iimbu oe 20 ++ | Sogo. Monda, Papa. Na. oon Fatie. 
e 
a Tandoma .. : +. | Otem. Mama. Papa, Mama. pn08 Wanfet. 
Mandengo .. * -. | Bemba. Mama. Fa, Fama. Na,Ba, Bamo.(16)/ Dingo. (16) Bela aD 
Ke ding. 
Kabunga .. se .. | Mama. Mama muso. Fa. Na. 6500 Dindino. 
g|Toronka .. o .. | Bemba. Mama. Fa. Na. o6a Bia koine. 
to 
z Dsalunka .. 65 «» | Bemba, Mama, Ma. Fa. Na. atte Denden, Bela- 
kuru. 
2|Kankanka .. a0 +. | Bemba. Ma. Fa. Na. 60) Bilakuru. 
= + Bambara oS .. | Mbemba. Mma. Fa. Ba. vee Demse, Den- 
= gene. 
@ | Kono.. 4 5 .. | Fa tafa. Mama. Fa. Nde. Onde Don dom. 
Hy || MED 6 50 .. | Mamada, | Mama. Fa, Ba. Bonn Denkaima. 
co } 
5 | Soso, a Solima re .. | Tanie. Mame. Fafe, Nga. Kamedi. 
i - .. | Bemba, Mama. Fafe. Nga. Hamedi. 
on +. | Kenya. Mama. Ke. Nge. Hinlopo, Ndo- 
puro, 
40 nA Onc Nana. Agia, Ena, Ane Abofura. 
oF «. | Tuo. Kno. Ba. Ma.’ Gawu. 
g ss ae | Tuo. Da. Ba. Ne. Gadyu, Gadsu. 
4 °3, .. | Togbi. Mama. Tata. No, Eno. Nutsufi, Adefi. 
S : .. | Dagwe. Mama, Oda, Toe, Anoe. Yagho. 
g | E ++ +» | Togbo. None. Da, Toe, Noe. es Yagbown, 
2A [As Ota .. : .. | Babaila. yall Baba Tya. Bac Omokekere, 
3, Egba oF 565 eyela Baba eye, Iya, eine Onokuri. 


Babala, | 
t 


(16) Die Mande-Neger 


; 
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LANGUAGES—(Continued). 


Cf! CLASS—(Continued). | 
Girl. | Son. Daughter. Brother. _| Elder Brother. Fouayy | Sister. Elder Sister. |Younger Sister. 
: 
. | 
Lanovaces—(Oontinued). | 
Wahetbera. | Woan runi, Woanbera. retels) Woantubaki. | Woantufet. | eee Woantuberan- | Woantubera- 
baki. fet. 
Woantatse. | Tsamotse. Woantatae. sees Pontseben. Pentaepomo,} Book Woantse oben. | Woantse opo- 
™Oo. 
Woandale. ‘Tramole. Woale, Pentre mben- | Pentre mpi OdO0 Woantre Woantre mpu-) 
de. mole, mbende. mole. 
Dsualando. | Dsuando. Dsuani londo. 0000 Bendo. Pombo. ; eves Yimane bendo. || Yimane 
jombo. 
Ndaosi, Kailel | Dom. Domdso dsi- 6000 Mag. Rak. | eee Makdsodsigen. | Rak dsodsi- 
eee se eS Seay “ae i en. 
élagami lam-| Mela. élangami- O80 woke. | Mion. | e000 Nwoke ngami- on gami- 
fai. e lamfai. | lamfai, lamfai. 
Ofula. Mbi wolande, | Ofula. sees Werge. Bite. C000 Werge. Bite. 
Fatie oyereme.| Fati wowate. | Fati Woyere- Sood Wewotante, | Wewogete, © eee Wewogereme | Wewogereme | 
me. wotante. wotante. 
Wontsai. Wan. Wao Orani. ace Obagi. Ofet. sees Obagi orani. | Ofet orani. 
oe mus0, Dem. Dem muso. | Badinke.(16) | Kodo. Doro. | (Badinmuso. (16)} Koto muso, Doro muso. 
ing Muso. 
Rieck Deno. Dem muso. pees Koto, Do, ane ‘Koto muso. Do muso. 
ino, } 
Dsem musun- | Dsenke. Ndsem muso. pase Koyo. Doro, I alex Koyo muso. Doro muso. 
ye. 
Dem musu. Den. Dem muso. eee Kodo, Doro. | eres Kodo muso. Doro muso. 
Sungudun. Dembilakuru. | Dem muso. nooo Kodo. Doro. 4 Anon Kodo muso. Doro muso. 
Dem musone. | Dengo. Dem muso. Abed Koro, Ngoro. | Doro. | esen Nkora muso. / Ndoro muso. 
Dem musulin. | Dene. Dem musuline Koro kaima. { Doe. Koro Musuma. | Do musuma. 
Dem musuma.} Den, Dem musuma. Nyomo kere- | Nyomo doma, Ngomo musu- | Nyomo musu- 
F ma. ) ‘ma kerema. ma domo. 
Sungutundi, } Dirame. Digile. Tada fori. Gonyat } Duda nyarale. | Gonyainyarale 
Sungutunyi. | Diyore. Digine. ‘ara, Gun; | | Tara gine. Gunya gine. 
}) Nyaha lopo. | Lohindo, Ndonyalu. Ndewa. Ndewuro, | Ndenyaro. Ndenyawuru. 
Tadohindo, 
Oboya, Aba- | Eba. Baoya, 00 Nua panini. | Nyakuma. nana Nua baoy: Nua baoya 
oya. | panini. Kuma. 
Nyirowu. Wu. Wu yiro, Kuovo. Knotue. Anco Kuyiro vo. Kuyiro tue, 
Gord Yu, Dyu. Madyu. Negafile, Negadsue. anna Neno file, Nema dsu. 
) Lonufi, Efi. Lonufi. Novi, Fofo. Nofiedefie. 5000 Nofi, Noefi. Nofie defie, 
| Nyonifi. Of. Nyonifi. Anooefi daho. | Anoefi gbe. | AACS Anoefi daho. | Anoefi gbe. 
|) Diofi. Fisunu. Fiyonu. Nowie daho. | Nowie gbe, noon Nowienyonu | Nowie nyonu- 
| | daho, ‘be. 
|) Eburo. Omo. Omo biri. Gare Egmo. Eburo. anes Egmo obini. REburo obiri. 
Omo Biri, Omo Kuri. Omo biri. wqee Egma, Egho. | Aburo akun, Paks Egmo obiri. Ebile, Aboro 
Tuta. Bbile ykouri, obini. 


Sprachen yon Dr. H. Steinthal. 
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CONCRETE 
SPECIMENS OF THE 
Language. Grandfather. Grandmother. Father. | Mother. | Child. | Boy, 
AFRICAN 
Tdses 50 .. | Baballa. Tyalla. Baba. Tya. tees Madei. 
2 oe Yoruba < .. | Babababa. Eya-eya. Baba. Tya, Eya. Ommo.(17) Omalkure, a 
3 me konri. 
z, », Yagba ws -. | Babagha. Tyela. Baba. Tye. sees Cirade) Omode- 
SS | » Eki .. .. ..|(Babala. Tycla. Baba. Tye. god Okudsa, Omo. 
ag .. | Babaila. Tyela. Baba. Tye. qa8 Oma kuri, _ 
| Omadekuri. 
i .. _.. | Baballa. Tyalla, Baba. Tye. Rohs Modei, Amodai. 
50 .. | Babarea. Yeyerea. Baba. Yeye. ADO Omakuri. 
SO .. | Osole. Yebeta Owa. Tye. coca Omirewe, 
Omirokere. 
oo .. | Orata. Ebiorela, Ebiore,| Ata. Tye. een Omonokere. 
Tyore. 
=2 (Sobo 50 a0 .. | Wawa. Nene (?). Wawa. Nene. anes Omosale. 
5 = | Egbele a .. | Etamudide. Tyomudide. Eta. Tyo. S050 Ogomo. 
5&4 Bini on np «. | Itanokoa. Tyenokoa. Tta, Tye. 9000 Omokomogwe, 
BE Owokana. 
7 (Yala +» ae | Adoku. Okuku. Ada. Ene. d000 Ope. 
Ni a0 .. | Ndako, Nnako. Nda. Nna coe ‘Tsakandsi 
ss «| Ndakodsi. Mokodsi. Dada. Mo. Don Efusu. 
ve «. | Egbuko. ‘Tsuma. Da. Na. ondn Usamitsekami 
oe .. | Ndako. Nnoko. Ba, Nda Nno. DOO Tsakamdsi. 
ma -. | Mboahagoei. Mboahagoei. Bawa Ya. Onen Yigenai. 
-. | Kagakoanga. Kagakasigana, | Aba. Ya. Aone Tata kengali. 
ae .. | Kara. Kara. Bawa Ya. none Tata kangoa. 
Kara. Kara. Bawa. Tya, sane Tata kangoa. 
.. | Kara. Karakamu. Mba. Tya. 5005 Nguli. 
a .. | Kada, Disi. Dia, Disi. Bo. No. Oe Lao dole. 
aS .. | Kaka, Kaka, Baba. Aye, Omei. bast Wuan. 
. -. | Kaka, Kaka. Rabani. Tna. eens Barar. 
me .. | Kagahar, Kagawoi- Baba. Nya. Har kaina, 
° +. | Mamadebo. Mama. Baba. Inna, +| Dsukael. 
50 -. | Mama. Mama, Baba. Ina. ale Suka, 
as -. | Nkikulanta, WNkikulanna. Nta. Nna. pees Manseonum. 
+.  «. | Ntandsafulonta. | Nnandsafulonna| Nta. Nua. pode Monse. 
to oD see sees Nta. Nna. sooo Monse. 
- +. | Itemise, Itemunyen. Ise. Inyen. Soc Monindun. 


(17) A Grammar and Vocabulary of the Yoruba 


LANGUAGES—(Continued). 


CB! CLASS—(Oontinued). 
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A Younger A ss Younger 
Girl. Son. Daughter. Brother. | Elder Brother. Brot! Sister. Elder Sister. Sister. 
Lancuacrs—(Oontinued). 
t 
Madia. Oma. Omabere. noo Egma. Aburo. \ O000) Egmaobiri. Aburo obiri, 
Oma bere, Om-| Omakuri. Omabere. S000 Egbo. Egmo, | Aburo, Aburo dc06 Esmo bere, Aburo bere. 
moBinzi. (17) Egma okuri. | okuri. | Egmo obiri. 
Omo de bire, | Omokure, Omobire, A006 Egba, Egmo | Aburomokure, 6000 Egba obire. Aburo obire. 
Omobure. Alemokure, Alemobure, okure. | 
Amode, Amo-| Obimo, Omo. | Omobere. tone Egbo. Aburo, terete) Egbo. Aburo. 
bir. 
Oma debili. | Alemo, Alemobili. Dood Egmo. Aburo. eene Egmo. Aburobili. 
Udo, Udoyi. | Omo. Omobiri. welds Egbo. Aburo. meee Egbo mobili. | Aburoomobiri. 
Omabin. Omakuri. Omabin. apiete Egba. Aburo. aGa0 Egma obiri. Aburo obiri. 
Omebire. Oto. Omobire. 0060 Egure. Egure tie. see Egure. Egure tie. 
Omonobire. Omonokere. Omonobire. GOA Omogwaye. Abine. Go00 Omogwaye. Abine. 
Omote. Ohuara. Onioro. Gac0 Omogbako. | Omoni. tees Omorogbako, | Omo tete. 
Omose. Owi. Owimogbutsu. O00 Emio nogwai. | Emio kete, Rae Emio nogwai. | Emio kete. 
Owo kunwi. | Omolokaro. Omo lokaro. 5e0 Ote nokoa, Ote nekete, neue Ote nokoa, Ote nekete, 
Ononya. Oi. Ononya, Oni,(17) Onyakuru. One dsise. po00 Onyakuru, Onedsidse. 
Nyantsuri. Kei. Wgi isagi. pane Yaya. Goasuma, don0 Yaya, Goasuma. 
Enyate busu. | Hdagmo, Ramo. 0600 Efi bulodsi, Efi Kadsi, G8co Efiafi bulodsi, | Wdiafikadsi. 
Nsadsitsekami| Etsi- Etsi kamitsi. 0nd Yaya. — Araboko, oe Yaya, Araboko. 
Ntsugi, Tsa- | Edsi. Edi nsagi. Bond Nugudsi. Wogi. sane Nugudsinsagi. ) Wogi. 
kamidsinsagi. ° 
Degeram. Uhiou. Dirau, eee Yaka. Kate. tees Yara nsagi. Katera, 
Pero, Tata kengali, | Pero. 6000 Yaya. Kerami. ennib Yaya kasigana| Keramikasi- 
na. 
Pero. Tata kangoa, | Pero. cone Yaya. ‘Kana, Yaya pero. ana pero. 
Pero. Tata kangoa. | Pero. Yaya. Kana. Yaya pero. Kana pero, 
Pero. Digokoa. Digo kamu. Yaya. Kate. Yaya kamu. Katekamu. 
Lao gunyo. Be. Ba. Ba. Mol. none Ba. Mol. 
Wunya, Wun-| Wune, gemse.| Wunyatkane. Wuangaye. Gadsi gaye. eaee Wunye gaye. | Gadsi. 
ya abslei. 
Tabarar. Yalu, ya. Damfalin. wees Wa. Kane. | siete Ya, Kanua, 
Woikaina. Tsa har. Ts woi. sere Bera har, Kaina har. sone Bera woi. Kainawoi. 
Dsiwo. Binkel. Bidebo. Mauna gorko. | Minyiraogorko |, Baad Mauna debo. | Minyiraodebo. 
Suka debo. Bingel. Bingeldel. ‘ouna, Minya. feunie Monnirao. Minirao. 
Manseonka- Mo. Moanka. LAME Mananyonse. aan) Mananyonka. | Mananyonse. 
koro. 
Monse manka_| Mo. Moyonka. eerie Moanna yon-| Monayonse, Saree Moha yoman- { Mona manka 
kuru, ka. yonse. 
Moamanka. Mo. Moa manka. eee Moanna yon- | Moannayonse. seer Most yon- | Moannayonse.' 
kuru. i 
Monike. Mon. Monike CON Monyen enkui.| Monye nyondse dave Monyenyoni- | Monyenyonike 
: ko. nyodse, 


Language, by the Rey. Samuel Crowther. 
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CONCRETE 
SPECIMENS OF THE 
Language. Grandfather. | Grandmother. Father. Mother. Child. Boy. 
AFRICAN 
. (Basa oe we .. | Kaka. Kaka. Ada. Am. oo0c Yawe. 
F(SES oe nah & | PE eee a [eee sp eas 
g Dsarawa .. 5D ». | Kara. Kara, Tada. Nga. a0 Mumbit. 
1 | Koro 60 ap .. | Odsuo. Onynua. Oda. Ma. nooo Nesu, Opfiavere. 
§ | Ham +s «+ os | Daelkike. Daelsa. Kike. Sa. pa00 Werahals 
| Akurakura ., oe .. | Asaoro. Odomanogwe. Nna, Asaro. Ama, Aka, D000 Wororonorun 
3 Bute bo 00 .. | Taker. Yaker. Ta. Ya. 9000 Mutengoapti. 
& | Ndob +s ee ss | Mbewa. Mbewa. Kie, Die, Man, sane Moandob, 
g Mbarike .. ..  ..| Itsenitse. Tyaniya, Ttse. Tya. cane Mbaurom. 
4 Tiwi . . +. | Teretamon. Ngotamon. Tere, Ngoam, eee Woannomso. 
a Boritsu O09 we +. | Onyokow. Enyenokow. Tdsi. Enyem, 000 Idun, Idunanyi. 
ey) Bayon 10 00 .. | Membumtite, Membumo, Taya, Tiya. Maya. 000 Munkembane, 
AI Balu +) we ee | Titangura, Ninangura. Tita. Ninan, ane Moke, 
A Kabenda on «. | Kaka, Kaka mandsento.| Tata. Mama. Song Moani leze. 
_|Mimboma .. 4, «| Nkaka. Nknka mama. | Tata. Mama, ore Moana ntauz. 
) Musentandu a0 .. | Kaka. Nengua. Tata. Mama, Bona Moang. 
& Mutsaya 40 ». | Kaka. Kata. Tata. Mama, q000 Moana lebalaka. 
4 Kasands oO a .. | Kugu. Kugu. Tada. Mama, Renn Moana, 
g Nyombs  .. o .. | Kakande, Yaya. Tata. Mama. p00 Moana, 
& Panga .. ..  ..| Kobuolu, Koku. Tata, Mai. ae Omorawulume 
Miu. See Aan Seresi. Pai. Mai, Mayi. wees Moana. 
/ es ee Elsen Teutu jum | lt, Manel Reh eerith 
i Nyamban .. . +. | Kogwan. Kogwan. Tatan. Maman. O000 Mbolinyan. 
2A ’ 
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LANGUAGES—(Continued). 


y 
f 
CB! CLASS—( Continued). | 
. Wounger . 7 q Younger 
Girl. Son. Daughter. Brother. Elder Brother. Brother. Sister. Elder Sister. - ‘Sisten ‘ 
Lancuaces—(Oontinued). | 
Yaweo. Yau. Yaweo. Batagu. Behangu. Batagu. Behangu. 
Thobuta. Boo. Hobuta. P Bodsa. Buyena. Bodsa. Buyena, 
Anubauwa. Anonu, Anu | Anowa, Anu reata Anuzawadsuo.| Anuzawatiz Anuza wad- Anuza wati. 
aunu. auwa. S00. 
Mungalap. Munbit. Munmangalap. 0905 Yam madsin. | Yam magad, erie Yam madsin | Yam madsin 
; mangalap. mangalap. 
Bie ira Obsavere. Obseira. Acido Inyegbo. Okonyu. pete Inyegho-ira. Okonyn ira, 
Sawietusasi. | We, Marwe. sone boon Wedasokpo. | Weweda sei mone Tilda sakpo. Wetildaseiwe. 
we. 
Wororonogua.| Ogban. Wororonogua. aac Wuaka. Wuakagere! ebee Wuaka wuo- | Wuakagere 
2 . A i nogua. wuonogua. 
Mutengoapti. | Muimo. Muti. Teker. Wuimo- i Meker. Wiuimo. 
Moayip. Moan. Moanyip. Ngini. Nginiso. | Nginimlep. Nginimlem 
meso. 
Mba onda. Mba urom. Mba onda. “on Inyamtondu- | Inyam tege: alone Ondiyamton- | Ondiyam te- 
fu. tenyin. dufu. getenyin. 
Woan kuas: Woan nomso. | Woan koase. pace Woan woas. | Woan woa: Anod Woan woas | Woan ekerike 
ekeriki ekoas. koas. 
Idunakow. Tdun. Tdun akow. Beet Umakow. Umaulam. S900 Umakow. Umaulam. 
Munke men- | Muanambane.| Muana men- Mes Mfuda ngukot.| iifuda mi t acon Mfuda nguket | Mfuda make- 
a. gua. i mengua. mengua. 
jomengwe. Monnayimou Moanayimeng- aie Fira yingura. | Mbarendsama, tay Fira yingura. | Mbarendsama. 
a. we. 
Moanandsento.) Moanibakala. | Moana ndsen- now Kombanku- | Kombeleze: cG0e Komba nd- | Komba nd- 
to. Tunt. ;, sent. senteleze. 
Moanankento | Moana. Moana nkento. oon Kuruntu. Mbundsi. mente Fort an- | Pangiankento. 
ento, 
Ndumba. Moana. Moana nkento. root Mbuta. Pangi.9 oood Mbutuankento. | Pangiankento, 
Moana muke-| Moanlebalaka.| Moan muke- Seles Mokot. Ngebe- fade Mokot muke- | Ngebemukeat. 
at. at. at. 
Moana muke- || Moana, Moanamuketu. 6000 Kota. Pandsi. eles Kota lamuke- | Pandsi muke- 
tu. tu. tu: 
Moana ndom- | Moana. Moana keto. o000 Nkulutu. Ponte Ko; On Nkulutunke- | Pantsi nketo. 
ba. B. to. 
Omora wukai. | Omora wulu- | Omora wukai. oo00 Mandse. Neneye. reno Mandse yokai. | Neneye yokai. 
me. 
Moana muhe- | Moana. Moanamuhetu. ites Kota. Pangian de bo50 Kota muhetu. | Pangian den- 
fu. ge. ge muhetu, 
Kahetu. Moana wadiara| Moanamhet. eae Kotadiet. Panget. pave Kota diamhet. | Pangediamhet 
Muna muhatu| Moana mua-| Moanamuamu-| Sood Kotaretu. Ndengetu- eras Kotaretu dia- | Ndengetu dia- 
diala, hetu. muhetu. muhetu- 
Tnsatana. Moana, Tnsatana. eee Nkoma. Nande. S000 Nkoma wan- | Nande wansa- 
satana. tana. 
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CONCRETE 
SPECIMENS OF THE 


Language. Father. Mother. Child. | Boy. Girl. 
ASIATIC 
Cor 
Corean (18) .. ad 6A a0 +, | Api. Omi. Atur, Ahai. | Atur. Kjotsip. 
Pourtaer-Inpran 
Cochin Chinese(19) vs 06 .. | Cha, Mau, Me. Con. | s000 B08 
Shan of Burmah(20) 30 on .,| Pau. Me. Luk. Luk sai. Luk ying. 
Ahom(20) .. a0 50 20 Aoy| 2s Me. Lok. Luk. Duk ning. 
Aiton(20) 20 0% oo +. | Ponu, Meu. Luk lang. 2060 nace 
‘Thai of Siam(21) .. and oo .» | Pha. Me. a00h 2900 Bon 
Burmese, me ao 50 +. | Apa. Ama, (22) Lu ka lay.(22) Men ka ley. (22) 
‘Pongtu(20) .. 60 “5 30 +. | Pha. Mu. Loe pai. Loe mu pai. 
Talain(20) .. 20 . -.| Ma, Me, Yai y Kone troo. Kone praou- 
Karen(25), (24) Sgau 00 00 +} Pa, Mo. Pho, Photha.(24) | Photha khwa. Photha mu. 
> Pwo 50 60 o0 .. | Pa, Péh. Mo. Po, Pho-tha. Pokhwa, Photha | Po mu, Photha 
wa. mu. 
»,  Bghai(?4) a0 no re) | Eee Meu. Pie saypeu. Pheuthaykhen. Piesay pheu phew 
mu. 
LANGUAGES SPOKEN IN THE KHASI AND 
Khasi(20) ,. a5 60 ote .. | Kypa, U kypa. Kymei, Nakay- Khynnah. U khynnah. (25) Ka-khyn-nah, 
‘ mei. 
Synteng (20) oe op a0 oo |] Ea Bei. Khontlung. 6600 Bod 
Battoa dialect(20) O00 .. | U pia Ka ba. U khonbo. abo noon 
Amwee ,, fe aa 00 .. | Opa. Ka ma. U humbo. 2000 e006 
| Dakadong ,, (20 on On oo |} or pa.) Ka moi. U humbo. 5060 seee 
Kuki (20) .. bo on 90 oo || 22235 Hepa. (26) Noo, Henu.(26) dane Tpathey Gha- Nupang they(28), 
} pang. (26) Numi.(?°) 
r | 
» of Tipperah(20) ., aa 50 PP Nuh. Nau, Nai. Chapangnee, Bpoo 
»» of Kachar(20) 34 .. -. | Napa. Nanu. : 
Hallami of Tipperah(20) -, 1), Nena Ka nuh, we Lae Chapangpa. fons 


_, (18) Vocabularium Sinense in Koraianum conversum ...... redditum curante Ph. Fr. de Siebold, Lugduni, Batayorum, 1838. (19) S 
Tres of Bengal, the Central Provinces, and the astern Frontier, Calcutta, 1874. ‘The plan of this book is erellent: but as much ea 2 said 
(21) A Grammar of the Thai or Siamese Language, by Captain James Low, Calcutta, 1828, pp: 26-27. (22) English and Burman Vocabulary, by 
pp. 642 ff. (25) Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, by Colonel BE. T. Dalton, Calcutta, 1872. (26) Bengal Asiatic Journal of 1873. i 
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CB! CLASS—(Oontinued). 
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Son. Daughter. Brother. Elder Brother. |YoungerBrother. Sister. Hilder Sister. | Younger Sister. 
TANGUAGES. 
ean. 
‘ Mas, Mat. Aa, Ao. eae Mas (mat) muwi.) Aa muwi. 
LANGUAGES. 
Con blai. Con gai. on Anh. Em. Brus A (Anh?), Em. 
Luk sai. Luk ying. 0000 Pi sai. Nang sai. Nang ying. 
Luk chai. Tuk ning. (Nang. ‘ Bone es 
Tuk chai. Luk chau. (Pilang ?) 2 Goon 
But chai. But ying. 9600 Phi chai Nang chai. Nang ying. 
Thah, Thah mee. E ko. Nyee. Nyee ma. 
Poe. Poe mu. Wai kho. Pu. Pu mu. 
‘Kone troo. Kone praou, Kou. Ta. Ta praou. 
Pho khwa. Pho mu, Wai khwa. Pu khwa. Pu mu. 
Po khwa, Pho Po mu, Pho mu. Wai po khwa. Pupo khwa. Wai po'mu. Pu po mu. 
khwae Weh pau khwa. | Pupau khwa. Weh pan mu. Pu pau mu. 
Pheu kheu, Pheu mu. BnoG sees sees ces). (Way mu). (Pu mu). 
Jyntean Hins, 1n Kacwar, Tipperas, and Manieur, &c. j 
U Khun, Khon | Kakhun, Khun | U para, Para U hynmen. U hynbew. Kapara, Para Ka hynmen. 5 
shinrang. Kynthei, shinrang. kynthei. 
Khon shinrang. | Khon kynthei. | Para shinrang. : ; ara kynthai, tees 
U-huon. Ka khyn-kyn- | U pain. 5 0 pa in A 
tha. 
U-hun. Ka-hun-yntha. | U pa ro. Banh Ka pa ro. onbe A65 
U-hun. Ka-hun-ynthai. | U laih. 2388 ih, aot Sane 
Ipathey, Pas- | Nupangthey, Nuo. (25) Ke oo, Ka upa.(26)} Kinatboong, Ka-| K ifarnoo) payee 000) 
hul.(25) Nacha-| Pashulnoo. (25) na U pa. Nao noo. (25) 
pa. (26) Chanung. (26) | _ ; Kanomi. (26) 
Naipa. Nai nuh pang. | U nao. U pa. Neibungy ‘arnuh) U-noh. Far nth. 
ang. 
Cha pa. Cha nu. U. ede Bo08 A. nnn ene 
Ka nai. Kachanth. Kichang pa. Ka-apa. Amilat, Korphem.| (Farnuh). Ka a-nth. Ka nai nuh. 


Vocabulary of the Cochin Ohinese Language, by the Rey. Joseph Morrone. (20) Specimens of 
Tt is full of mistakes, and must be consulted with caution; nevertheless 
G. H, Hough, Serampore, 1826. (23) Systems of Consanguinity, by Lewis H. Morgan. 


of its execution. 


oes of India, including those of the Aboriginal 
contains a great amount of very useful information. 
24) Burmah, by Rey. I’. Mason, Rangoon, 1860 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LANGUAGES. 


CONCRETE 
SPECIMENS OF THE 


Language. 


Mother. 


{ 
Child: Boy. Girl. 


Munipuri(20) ae os . a 


Asiatic 


Ma, Ima. 


Macha, Icha. 


Sisi. 


Sisi- Nousa. (anes) I 
Nahah. jikah naha. 
Techare. 6riog 
Tanuri. 

Tettcheer. 


Lepoha(28) of Sikhim 


Limbu(20) ,. 
Bahingya(S) (Kiranti) .. .. .. | Apo. 


Akup(20), Ayeng. Bons | ues 


Ammah, Amo.(29) 
Amo. 


Henja. 
Bebaccha, Ta. 


Henja, (29) Menchia. (29) 


Tami, Ming-cha 
bebacha, 


Tawa, Ata waisa 
bebacha, Tawa- 
waisa bebacha. 


Tibetan(S!).. 2... 2S | Pay 


Bhutean(82) PISO: <n Apa, Ag. 


», of Changla(20) .. a0 ++ | Papa, 
» of Twang(20) we on -. | Apa. 
», of Lo(20) ., An ae -. | Abo, 
», Of Milchan(32) , «. | Babu. 


»» of Therburskud(3) |... | Apa, Kea. 


Koryaks in Siberia(33) ar «. | Pepe. 
5. near the Kolyma o 


» onthe Karagalsland ., .. | Papa, Poa 


»  ontheTigil .. .. .. | Epe, 


(20) As before. ¢ 
and English, prepared by Alexander Csoma de Ko 


7) Bengal Asiatic Journal of t 


Bu(32) Tugu(20), | Bu-pho.(52) 
Tugu, Tubu, Puza. ono 


Bu-mo. (32) 


Kotta. Bonk Nimen. 

Phucha. Shokpa. Sho mu. 

Auga. Anju. Niger. 

Chung. see on = 
Chung. sis 


: (28) Grammar of the Rong (Lepcha) Lan; 
Calcutta, 1834. (32) Bengal Asiatic Journal o: 1a Vol, XT. (83) Asia Polyglotta 


e, by Col, G. B. Mainwa 
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LANGUAGES —( Continued). 
CB! CLASS—( Continued). 


Son. Daughter. Brother. Elder Brother. |Younger Brother. Sister. Elder Sister. | Younger Sister, 
Lancuaces—( Continued), 
Gha, Icha nipa, | Ichanupi, Nupi| Nao(2?); Tama | Tyama, Za- | Inas(?) Inao. sees Ichim, Ichem((?).| Tchal (?), 
Nipi macha, macha, Muchimanau. maha (?). 
Icha. (27) 
Hosa. Sikau hosa. Honao. Sikauhonao. nooo Saa0 
Hosa, Sikou hosa. Honao. Sikouhonao. tee 
Nitau nahah. Sikah nahah. Achhai, Nawh. Nawh, Anyah. acto 
Kechapa, Kechala. Tongdati. cu. wees 
Toboro jari. ‘Tesarijari. Teno, Keno, Uti. mo, Teji, meine 
Cheer. Tennu. Tenoo. mn00. no0a0 
Ana. Ana pui. Asi. Bi pul. coc 
Tagri kup. Thau kup.(20) cane A-num. Ayeng Tagri. sees A nom. Ayeng tagri. 
Asha, Embeccha.) Menchhama. ane Am, Phoo. Anooha. eerte Anne. Noosa. 
Tawa. Tami. Good Ya wa. Lo-ba. |  ao00 Yawa. Lo ba. 
Bu-pho. (52) Bu-mo, (32) Spuna. (52) Ehnuei) Ajo, | Nu-bo. (82) Spun, Ache, Che-zhe, | Nu mo. 
(o-Jo. 
Bucha, Pom, Pama, poeK Azho. No. coer Azhee, Tong mo, |Na mo, Sing-mo. 
Dhugu. 
Kotta. Numi. Punar (Spuna). Sele coon (Sho-mo).(20) Ocitg 
Shokpo. Shuno. Pun, eee aden Na mo. (Na-mo). 
Ounga. Nichar. Peunjar. tens vcstele (Bubma). (20) ocinn C1000 
Chung. Cheme. S000 Acho, Ate, Bya. salne Apu. Byach. 
Phusli chung. Esri chung. Sonn Acho. Bya. sees Sung mo. Bete. 
Taki. Ngewek. on00 Eninelan. Ulanggy- (@shakyhetsh). tose Boog 
Yakak. Nhawakyk. pote Enineziga. Emtshanhi. sone Eunel tshakyket.| Itshangi tshaky- 
et. 
Tkuku. Gufikuku. Eninikhse. Ninikhse. Guftiumsh. Niniksh, 
Petsh. Ngewek. S000 Eninelkha. Dshalatsha, ite Lilikhl-eninel- | Dshalatshalilikhl, 


Calcutta, 1876. (29) Bengal Asiatic Journal of 1840, Vol. IX. (80) Bengal Asiatic Journal of 1858, Vol. XXVI. (31) Dictionary, Tibetan 
Julius Klaproth, 2te Auflage, Paris, 1831. fs ($9) i en 
19 
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ON THE CLASSIFICATION OF LANGUAGES. 


' CONCRETE 
SPECIMENS OF 


(84) Asia Polyglotta von Julius Klay 


Language. | Father. Mother. | Child. | Boy. Girl. 
Asiatic 
Tingusian 
ian(35) ne ve 6a .. | Ama, Ani, Aenin. Kuna, Kunakan. | Omolgi. Hunat, Unat. 
ree dienosi(a 50 .. | Ammu Enmu. Uli. ‘ Kungakan. Ashatkan, 
Tamutic(*) 00 00 oe .. | Ama, Anya. Koakun. Urka. Atshatkan, 
, of the Lower Tunguska($4) .. .. | Ammen, Onny. Kumakan, Urrhokana, Adshadkan. 
Mandshu(*) and($®) a0 ve +, | Ama. Eme, Enie, Buyadshui,Kiu(86),) Buyadshui, Haka | Sarkandshui 
ku(88). Sarkan ku(86),. 
Mongolian 
Mongolian near the Chinese Wall(S4) ., | Btshige, Abu. Bazi, Bge, Ekhe. Kuk (Kiiked),. Ko. Kuk, Kéoken,Okin, 
Kalkha Mongolian(§4) .. an +. | Etshige, Aba Eke, Idshe. Kuk. K6. Kuk. 
Buriatish (84) on oe us .. | Esygy. Eke. Basagan. Basagan. Bitshi, Akhan-okin, 
Olotish in Dsungaria(84) oo +. | Ezege. Bke. Kookon. Rubin, Kookon. 
» _ onthe Volga(34) ae .. | Htshiga, Acki. Kotken. Kobon. Oekin, Kéoken. 
Dialects of Chorinsk (5) no .. | Esege. Tai. Xuxen (87). Xobun. Uxin, Basagan. 
> 9, Nishneudin($5) ao +. | Esega. Eke, Ebe. Basagan, Kékoi. | Kobun. Oeken. 
> 9) Selengin(s5) 00 +» | Ecege, Esee, Izi. Xugen. Xobun. Uxin, Basagan. 
» 9 Lunkin(35) . .. | Isigi. Ike, Ibi. Kukon. Kébun. Okin, Basagan. 
SPECIMENS OF 
Asratic 
| 
Chinese(88) . o or .» | Bu, Teay-teay. Mu, Kea mo. Urh, Ying. Urh tsze. ; New-urh, 
Japanese(84), (89) eo ait ate | Titi, Tsi-tsi. Fa fa, Ha-hi. | ono8 e000 oon k 
# 
Aino dialect on Tarakai(s4) 5S .. | Khambi, Una. Khabu. Khigazi, Po. ona one ; 
» 9» on Yesso($4) ., ss | KhanpeKhambe. | Khafoo, Khapo. | Bofoo. es ae | 
| 
. 
a 
2 
4 


th, 2te Aufloes 


Paris, 1831. (35) M. Alexander Castrén’s Grundzuge der Tungusischen Sprachl 
compose par M. Amyot, redigé et publié par L. Lang! es, Paris, 1789. (87) The letter “‘x” sounds like need guttural aspirate, (38) 5 
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LANGUAGES—(Continued). 
THE Of? CLASS. 
Son. Daughter. Brother. Elder Brother. | Younger Brother. Sister. Elder Sister. | Younger Sister. 
TUANGUAGES. 
Dialects. 
eerste) Asatkan. 6006 Aka, Akin. Nakun. COOK Ackii. Nikun. 
Utu. Unadshu. onod Akmu, Nougu, Gong Ekmu, Nougu. 
Utu. Unadshukh. e000 Aki. Nuu: ||. .co00 Okmu. Nuu. 
Dshui, Kui.(86) | Sardan Dshui, coo Agi, Akhon Deu(35), Teu.(36) ees Eyun, Hiun.(35) | Non. 
Sardan ku. (56) ‘Ahan. (38). 
| 
Dialects. | 
Geugen. Aka. Dii, Doo, Dagoo. Egetshi. Dii, Vegin-dagoo 
Ké, Kong. Alha. Dii, Du. Igitshi. Dit. 
Kobun. Okai, Akhai. Du. o000 Ese. Akhan-ese. 
Kobiin. 0000 Akho, Du. | cere Egetshi. Dii. 
Kobon. 0600 Akha. Du. |. oo8o Aegatshi, Doh. 
Xobun. o000 Axa, Du. 9000 Egeshi. Da. 
Kobun. aco Aka. Du. 000 Hgeshe. Du. 
Kobun. p000 Axa. Da. oon Hgetshe. Da. 
Kobun. neon Axa. Du. fetvie Tgishi. Du. 
THE Cf CLASS. 
LANGUAGES. | 
t 
Urh-tsze, Tsze. | New urh. Hung-te or Te-} Hung, Ko-ko ;| Te, A-te. Tsze-Mei. Tsze. Mei. 
heung. ‘A-ko. 
Mu sko, Ko, Mu-su ma. ooo | A-ni. | 0.-to-to. | aG00 | A-nih. | E-mo-to, 
Poo. Maz-pu. coa0 Yobu, Aki. Good Shiaa, Turish, 
6000 eee ence Tubi. Sika. aerad Sha. Teresi. 


nebst kurzem Worterverzeichniss herausgegeben von Anton Schiefner. St. Petersburg, 1866. (36) Dictionnaire Tartare-Mantchou-Frangois 
Dictionary of the Chinese Language, by R. Morrison, o.p. (89) Compare: Systems of Consanguinity, by Lewis H. Morgan, 
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CONCRETE 
SPECIMENS OF THE 


Language. Father. Mother. Child. Boy. | Girl. | 
SaMmoyEDISH 
Dialect of the Yurazes(40), (#2) .. «. | Nisea. Nebea, Newan. Occ Piribtea. 
Ostiako S; des(40), (42),, | Aza. Au. O000 6060 Nadak. 
DD eaten Gh Bao, 0) bt ie Aza, Eche. Au, web. 5060 aaa Nadel. 
Dialect of the Tawgi(#2) .. op «. | Tase. Name. Nua. pono Kuobtuan, 
ae : wn 3 Yous (i) 30 55 O00 Gong Ese, EK. HOOD Kati. 
mm »» Kamas (40), (42) Go «. | As, Aba. Tja, Ia, Jang. Esi. Maje. Nitten, Kobdo. 
7 »» Natspumpokolsk(#2),.. .. ) Aesse, Awne. 6000 6000 Nitten. 


Dialect of the Mordvins (40) no .. | Tatai. Awai. eoee see 
55 », Tcheremissians (40) ,. +. | Atai, Atshai. Abai, Abadshi. odo Good seen 
n »,  Wotiaks(40) .. on +. | Agai, Ai, Dadai. | Mumy, Nonoi. 5600 o000 sees 
Aa 3,  chiusoy Voguls(40) +» | Sassim. Ankom. 6000 pan0 Bog 
ay » VWerkhotur Voguls(40) +. | Iyag, Jeyu. Avaty. AUG seve eons 
55 »,  Beresow Voguls(30) ., +» | Ea, Ank, Angu. e060 onda Boco 
oy) », Hungarians .. 0 7a Atya, Apa. Anya, Mama. (Fin). Leggen. Leang. 

49 », Ostiakes of Beresow(40) .. | Ari, Iki. Anga, Anymi, G00 oanin ence 
7 nN) rs on the Nanim(#).. | Adsha, Essep. Anke, Amba, 6089 bor 9640 
Siok iaesstath! fs » Yugan(10)., | Tgam. asus Ess. sen uted oan 
» » » of Lumpokol(40) ., | Igam. Hssem. oa00 onion penn 
» ”» » of Wasynga(#) ., | Essem, Adsha. Eyem, Evel. 5900 0600 sae 


—————————————— 
(40) Asia Polyglotta von Julius Klaproth, 2te Anflage, Paris, 1831. 41) The Samoyedish lan, es appear to belong originally to the gl 
certain, Place. We have classed them provisionally among, the Cg3 Class. (i the following candiaronct) shall see, that the ais sey used in 
sister.’” (42) See M, Alexander Castrén’s Worterverzeichnisse aus den Samojedischen Sprachen bearbeitet yon Anton Schiefner, St. Petersburg, 
terms of re! ponte, as Tochter and Schwester. The terms denoting brother and sister are inserted according to Klaproth, but we do not youch for 
and Téshtver body’s| blood, both are words of a later period, though both retain the concrete character of their language. 
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LANGUAGES—(Oontinued). 
Cg? CLASS—( Continued). 
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Younger Sister. 


Son. Daughter. Brother. Elder Brother. )Younger Brother. Sister. | Hider Sister. 
Lanevaces.(*!) 
Nu, Nyu. Nenu, Piripte- 9660 Nanieka, Neka, | Papa, Pewe. Nabako. 
uyu. Ninyaka. 

I. Ne. melee! Tebena. Myda. aes Apa. 

I, Ip. "Ne. uiciete Aga, Tebena. Myda. anne Apa. 

Tua. Kuotuan, Nua. 0000) Nenne. Aja, Aija. | Sood Afu, Aba. 

Nio. Kati. Sac Tnnau, Ina. Febe. D nde Oba. 

Nun. Kobdo. eee saben; Aga, | Awja, Phebi. tees Appa, Ada, 

cone eee O60) Tibinna, Tnne. | Koija. } eons Oppe, 
TANGUAGES.. 
Ziira. (Tekhter) (44) Alkai. Pokysh. Wyshkin. (Sassor). (#4) wins 
Erge, Gen. Yoder. Goud Shumbel. Tsai, Shom. Akai, Apai.(43) cave 
Shujar, Istidir. 
Pi. Nyl. Wyn, Nyon, Ike.) Tshuj-mort(45). | Wyn-mort.(45) | Sursy. (Suser). (#4) 
Puum. Ain. Yowae, Yogan-| Yap. Bond Yabowo. Yogma. 
pu. 

Pu. Aa. Fai, Eupa. sees ease Eip, Euma. sees 
; 
Py. Agi. 9000 Kiinga. Apazsi. Yeg-agi(Father’s| Sond 
: diughter). 

Riu. Leiing. Aart) (Tesht- | Ba, Bachy, Baty.) Oceca, seco Nene. 

ver) (46 

Pokh, Pakh. Eua, Evy. coon Ssoia. Monya,. Yigem, Evai. Obe. 
Pakhy. Evy. eee Yai. Apssi. tose Popo. 
Pagul. Oggui. Intlmani. Yai. Aimani, Moni. fous Tnt-op. 
: Pagam. Oggui. Atsbil (?). Aitkhim. Kakem. Iggem. Oggui. 

Pyram. Ocggém. Yiggembok. Odkim. Kakom. wees Anim, 


Nena, Niena. 
Nena. 

Nena. 

Aja, Aija. 
Febo. 

Phebi. 
Koija. 


Ako, 

Isha, Is. 
Hug. 

Apasi. 
Ninga. 
Ai-opi. 
Tshikai, Em. 
Tshikaium, 


Class, but the information about these languages is so limited and at the same time so unreliable, that itis hardly safe to assign to them as yet a 
different dialects in a different sense, thus Wena originally ‘ female consan; of 


guinity,”’ i.c., sister, sj 


20 


ifies in some dialects ‘* elder,” in others “‘ younger 
1855. (43). Akai and Apali signify “‘elder sister.” (44) The Fins, especially the Germanised Kins, have adopted in their lan; 
their correctness, which seems very doubtful. (45) ‘Mort’ is derived from the word ‘ merd,’ man. (46) Atya fiu means ver 


emany Teutonic 


ly ‘* father’s son,”’ 


130 ON THE CLASSIFICATION OF LANGUAGES. 
: CONCRETE 
SPECIMENS OF THE 
Language. Father. Mother. Child. Boy. Girl. 
TURKISH 
f the Uigurs(47, oo «. | Ata. Ana. sees tee tee 
EE CE ne Oca mata OEE Ane. Bala. Malaj. Kiz, 
of Kasan. e 
iy Bashkirs(#7) .. «» | Atai. Annai, ‘Inni, sane vane ’ Bod 
xu H i sai. 
Yeniseisks(47) .. .. | Baba, 2. 0900 aaoo 
7 Chagatai ‘ ee Atal ‘Ana. Ogul. 
3 5) Kangaz(#?) .. | Baba, Edshe. Bong 
- 5) Teleuts(47) +. | Aba, | Eni. au00 
a - Kirgizes(i7) .. | Ata. : ‘Tshitsha. e000 
) * Yakuts(#7) i. +. | Aga. Te, Tye. Boon sisfere 
{ 
] 
NEPALESE 
| 
Newari(5®) .. 00 ws “ .. | Bub Mang. Macha. (49) Kaya macha. (49) uhyays ma-(49) 
cha. 
Hayu or Vayu(5!) .. . . +» | U-pa. U-me. Ta. Ta wo. Ta mi, 
i 
DRaAviptan 
Tamil 90 po 20 29 op Taper, Appan, | Tay. (Mak), Pillai. Makan, Payan, Makal, Pen pillai. 
Tanai. An pillai. 
Malayalam ,. a0 ce we .. | Acchén, Appan, Amma. Kutti (in N. Mala-| An Kutti, An Pen, Pen kutti. 
ban) una (in'S.} Kunna. 
| Malabar.) 
Tulu.. .. nO Ac 58 .- | Ammp. Appe. Kuti. Ant Punnu. 
Canareso ., a0 a co oo Tande. Tai, Amma. Kusu. Moghu, Hudagu. } Hennu, Hudigi. 
Badaga(99), (68) 3a ve -- | Appa, Tande. Avve, Tai. Kusu, Kuju. Gandu kuju, Hennu kusu, 
| Hudugu. Hennu. 
Kurumba(53) So ws op .. | Dande. Avve. Kusu. Gandu kusu. Hennu kusu. 
Trula(53) an Ag 20 50 .. | Amme. Avye. Pulle. Am-palle. Pom-pulle. 
Toda(s0), (52), (63) .. es ce 90 Naren ie Eyan | Avy. Popen, Enne. Mokh. Kuch, 
). 
Kota(58) 00 we on i ee me Avye. Mage. Gandu mage. Penne mage. 


(47) Klaproth, Asia Polyglotta, Paris, 1831. _ cae means born, and Bir twgan born together. (49) History of Nepal, edited by Dan. 
1858, Vol. XXVI, p. 872, ff (62) Grammar of the ida Language, by the Rev. G. UJ. Pope, pip. (53) Bengal Asiatic Journal of 1856, Vol. 
father, dmma mother, dova grandmother, Atta mother-in-law, Anna (anna) elder brother, Akka (Appa) elder sister, &c. This fact and the 
made by the learned Bishop Caldwell (p, 294) in his Comparative Dravidian Grammar, p. 295, that the word “ Annan’? is derived from the verb 
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8% CLASS—(Continued). 
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Son. Daughter. Brother. Elder Brother. |Younger Brother, Sister. | Elder Sister. Younger Sister. 
LANGUAGES. 
Okhly. Khis. hel Akha. Thi. ae Maktshi, 
Aul. Kiz. Bir tugan(48) Aga. Ene. Kaskarindash. Tiita. 
(Karindash). r 
Ul, Au. Kis. a080 Aga, Ini. pond Apai Seiiel, 
1, Ul. Kurtuiak oon (Karandash). Tuman. faetie Bedshi, Kidshi. 
ul. aco sane Aga, Akha. Thi. 000 Apa. Singil. 
Olgan. Kas. S000 Akhan. Toman. ance Bedshem, Késstuman. 
Uul. Kis. coca Agan. Inim. Sood Ege. Ssyin. 
Aul. Kis. sone Aga. Thi. seve Apa. Senel. 
Oul. Kis. bon6 Bi. Thi. see Agass. Balta. 
TANGUAGES.. 
Kai. Mha. good Daja.(49) Kaja.(#9) cong Tata. (49) Kehen. (49) 
Ta wo. Ta mi. 60 Bolo. Balu. out Nunu. Diyu. 
TANGUAGES. 
Makan. Makal. Sakotaran, Ku-} Annan(*4), Ta-| Tambi. Kadappiranda- | Akkal, Tamak- | Tangai, ane 
dappirandavan,} maiyan. val, see p. 50. kay. gacci. 
Bee p. 50. 
Makan. Makal. Sahodaran, Utap-| Anna, Jyésh- | Anujan. Utappirannayal,| Akka, Jyes- | Anujati. 
pirannayan. tha. (53) Pen gal. thati. 
Mage. Magalu. S800 Anne, Palaye. | Megge. one Akka, Pali. Megdi. 
Maganu. Magalu, Kudahuttidava- |} Anna, Jyéshtha-| Tamma, Anu- Kudahuttidaya- | Akka. Tanga. 
nu. nu. janu. Ju 
Maga. Magalu, Hennu. eee hutti- Anna. Tamma. AGag Akka. Tange. 
pva). 
arta) b000 Anna. Tamma. ween Akka, Amme. 
BG 9200 Anna. Tambe. tase Akken, 
Mokh. Tiij mal (Ennorvet, born} Anan. ‘Taman. (Ennorvet kuch, | Akka. aA 
together). born together 
female). 
oder) AGUO nace Annan. Tamma, Kiral. | (Kedase). eci60 ariad 


Wright, p. 300. (50) Specimens of Languages of India. (51) See Vayu Vocabulary, by B. H. Hodgson, Esq., in the Asiatic Journal of Bengal, 
XXV. (54) The formation of the great majority of Drayidian words of kinship betrays a peculiar predilection towards inverse repetition, ¢.7., Appa 

Ianship (see p. 32) induce me to reject the statement 
“Annu” to resort to. I believe that such derivation is contrary to the genius of the Dravidian languages, ‘The combination of the pronominal 


circumstance that yerbs and nouns are occasional: 


derived from terms of endearment and 
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CONCRETE 
SPECIMENS OF THE 
Language. Mother. Child. Boy. Girl. 
i 
DRayiv1an 
. | Talli, Amma. Bidda, Pilla, Moga bidda, Adabidda, Padu- 
pt ok ” o e aia Pree Paducu, Buduta. Paducuyadu, cudi or Paducu. 
Gondi(55) .. on O00 Bo .. | Babaj Dada, Dhan.) Ya, Ma, Bau, Chawa. Tuda, Pedgal, Tudi, Pedgi, Pergi. 
¥ Dhai. Perga. 
Rutluk(55).. . ae +» «» | Bayo, Dada, Dai, Ouwal. Chewa, Pedaga. Pedagi. 
Madi or Maria(55) +» +»  « | BabajMinmal.(56) | Yali, Awa ; Chawa, Pikor, Padalira, | Pedi, Pokis. 
Minya.(°°) ; 
Keikadi(55) 00 te 50 .. | Hiya, Baba, Amma. Pilla. Gundta. Warponu. 
Gond of Wardha(55) ., 50 .. | Baba Ayadu. Tudala. Todal. Tudi. 
yy >» Hoshangabad(5®) Ape coo ol Aabbul, Pedgul. Pergul. Miur. 
»» >) Mandla(56) a0 mm 00 Ban 9000 Chowa, Murri. Murn. Pergi. 
Khond of Ganjam(56) .. 60 +. | Aba, a Aya. Mida. Apa. Budi. 
», (Lowland)(58) .. ad 60 Tangty Talli. Bida. Dangene. Yadayo. 
», (Highland)(58) .. as +. | Aba, : Hijda. Mila. Lavenju. Tayu ajdumane. 
} 
| MAaLprvian 
oa, ; 
Maldivian (59) 35 On 50 .. | Baffa, Amaé. Daring. -Futu. aan 


affix fam with terms of kinship is considered at length in Dr. Caldwell’s excellent work. The Telugu tandri, the Tamil tandai, the Canarese tande 
opinion that the second syllable contains the roofin these Dravidian terms of kinship, so that appa, amma, avva, atta, anna, akka, &c., are derived 


consonant. 


Moreover such terms as the Telugu ape, ame and ake, which are used when speaking of a respectable woman, and which are 


sister” strongly favor this supposition. The existence of the syllable akin other languages as Hungarian, Minnish/ and Tungusian (see page 


(65) Papers relating to the Aboriginal tribes of the Central Provinces left in MSS, by the late Rey. Stephen Hislop, edited by R. Temple, o.s.1., 
general terms. (58) See D, F.Carmichael, Manual of Vizagapatam. (59) Royal Asiatic Society’s Journal, 1841, Vol. vi, p. 42 ff. 
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LANGUAGES—( Continued). 
CB? CLASS—( Continued). 


| Son. Daughter. | Brother. | Elder Brother. | Younger Brother] Sister. Elder Sister. Younger Sister. 
Tancuaces—( Continued). 
Kodoku. Kuturu. ‘Todaputtinavadu,| Anna. Tammudu,Tam-| Tsdaputtinadi, | Akka, Appa. Cellelu 
Sakodarudu. mu. jahodari. 
Marni, Tudal. Miar. odao Dada. Tamur-. ocd Taka. Selad. 
Marni. Maya, Dali. nooo Dada. ‘Tamur. coda (Bai). Selad. 
Marre, Magai. | Miyar, Miyadi, dono Dada. Tamur, Tamri. faa (Bai). cote 
Magei- 
Amil pilla. Pomal pilla. peoD Anna. Tambi. eee Akka. Tangchi. 
odo0 Tudu. Tamudal (2). (57) odo Tamudal. Shelada(?). (57) Seine Shelada. 
Murri. Miur. Tummur (7), (57) anne Tummur. Silar(?). (57) pace Sular. 

5000 Miyar. Dau, Tunmur(?).) (Dan). (Tunmur). Silar (f). conn Sila. 
Mrienju. Api, Budi. oone Dada. Ambesa. itang, (55) (Bai). (Tang). 
Mrimhi. Mrijdu. Ono B00 Tayi. coag Nana. Buddi. 
Mragga. Mragga. o000 oo00 ‘Tambesa. cdan Nana. Buddi. 

LANGUAGE, 
Firiheng daring. | Angheng daring. Bebe. Koku- Dai Goiya. (Daita). (59) (Goiya). (5%) 


and other similar words for ‘‘father,’”” I derive from the pronominal affix tam with da, representative of the Gond dada, father. Iam further of 
from pa, ma, va, ta, na, ka, &c. The peculiar mode of Dravidian pronunciation favors the affixion of an initial vowel and the doubling of the 
pomiposed of the demonstrative pronoun “4” that, and pa, ma, and ka, the representatives of the later words amma ‘‘mother” appa and akka “ elder 
43) does not contradict my conjecture, for other peculiarities prevail in other languages. 


1866. (66) Specimens of Indian languages. (57) The terms for “younger brother ” and ‘younger sister ’’ secm to be used in the Gond languages 


at 
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CONCRETE 
: : : UNCLASSIFIED 


Language. | Father. | Mother. | Child. Boy. Girl. 


Tho scanty material at my disposal prevents me from placing many Janguages into their proper places as ¢.7., the dialects spoken by the 
Dhangar, Sonthali, Mundari; Kol; as eal as the Brahui and the Caucasian tongues in the north indicate a leaning towards C3. The same 


Ubaba (my f.) 


Kaffir a0 60 O08 on Umame (my = isiela In kwenk we. Tn tombi. 
Uyihlo (thy f.) Unyoko qhy m. 
Uyise (his or Unina (his or 
her f.) her m.) 


The information about Australian languages is also not so definite as to decide their character precisely, but there is 


AUSTRALIAN 
Dialect of Kamilaroi, (Queensland) Buba. Zumba. Kai. Birrodul. Die dul (little). 
» », Wirradhurmi,, .. | Babbin. Gunnitsang. Wanggai. Birrin. Tnargang. 
» », Northumberland, , . | Biyung bai. Tonkan. Wonnai. . 
»» 9» Lurrubnl, 1 30 Biz-bube. Pujaz. Nammul. Mualum. Yarumkun. 
» 9» Dippil ” Bobbin. Savaz. Methindum. Ukhunn. 9009 
»» _»» Wictoria a 20 -. | Marmunth. Parbine, Bubap. Yanyean. Munmundick. | 
» 9) the West Coast we a0 Bubenyanbusns. Gusma milkawina, Nyuners, Wika-| Bunia. Yinadiul. 
>» 9» Horsham tribe(63) .. | Marmie. Barpee. 20 ‘ 
»» >) Lake Hindmarsh’tribe(63) ., | Mahmee. Bap. Oo on 
», 5) Monulgundeech tribe(63) ..| Marm. Barp. a9 
» _»» Boort tribe(63) Marmoke. Barbook. 00 00 > 
» », Mount Emu tribe(63) .. | Pittong. YVuttong. Gbos 
»» 5» Ja-jow-er-ong(63) on ..| Marm, Barb. Boorp-boorp. Boorp-boorp. Booni booni. 
»» 9» Narrinyeri(63) ..| Nanghai. Nainkowa. Porleau. aeo8 anno 


(60) The term ** Binanao”? found in the “ Specimens”? ( 


‘elder brother’? and “elder sister.” 


(62) « 


rothers and 


See p. 123) seem to be a combination of Bina for Bhagini, and nao the genderless term 


‘ Mt sisters when named as such 
Institute, Vol. I, page 266. (63) See: The Aborigines of Victoria, 


ch ave always distinguished as elder or younger, there being 
by R. Brough Smith. The Australians haye peculiar terms for heterogeneous 
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LANGUAGES—( Continued). 


CONCRETE LANGUAGES. 1. 
| Son. | Daughter. | Brother, | Elder Brother. |Younger Brother. j Sister. | Hider Sister. | Younger Sister. 
th 


Hrusso, Aka, Mishmi and Angama Nagas, which I believe belong to@g!. The dialects of the Duffla, Miri, Abor, Kachari,(60) Mikir, Saura, 
seems to be the case with the Kaffir language of South Africa, whose different terms of relationship are generally given as follows :— 


In dodana. Tn dodakazi. rOn0 Um ne. Um na, Um nin- 
awe, Um nina- 


wana. 
it 


i 
no doubt about their belonging all to the concrete class ; see Journal of the Anthropol. Institute, Vol. II, p. 266 ££. 


Dade. (62) seine aes 


LANGUAGES. 
on6 . rn Gullami. | (Daiadi.)(62) (Gullami) Boat Buri, (Boadi). (Bun). 
po06 Kagang. oa enon Muagan. Cuter tees 
m oe Bingzai 6 pode pane anon wee 
Boo sees Zubuza, Duazal. | (Zubuza). (Duazal). Dadi, Muzuzkol.| (Dadi). Musuzkul. 
e500 . Mun, Wadhoz. | (Mun). (Waudhuz) abun. . 
wees Wunthulong. a ollokin. AD sane 
Soon Burgun. aie eee ingren. sees 
Watchip. Mun-gare-wee. 4d Wark weck (my| Eoiteck (my y. ) — ances Jarjeck (my e.s.)| Hoitwun-deck 
e. br.) br. { (my y. 8). 
Wotchip. Mun gairwee. ann Wah-wee. Kor-tee. ones Jah-jee. Kortutin-dee. 
Wareep. Mangjup. none Waroe. Kut. OnOO Jarch. Kutook. 
Watheby paingo.| Popomen. 5 Warwook. Goodmanyook . (Carduke). aes sane 
Maun. Warrangook. une Yandang. Yangat. , | pect ‘Totorang. Bambrak. 
Warreip. Mang gap. cane Wharr. Koot. | Ane Char chook. Koo-took-goork. 
Porlean. Porlean. 9 Gelanowe. Tarte. { ci Maranowi. Tarte. 


no word signifying merely 


A 
of consanguinity; so also contains Piongbai, the Aryan term Bhratri, contracted into Ba 
brother and sister, and equally applicable to elder and younger mer 
"persons when addressing each other, Vol. II, page 330 ff. E 


a 


(62) Dada denotes in many African languages 
ibers of the family.”’—Journal of the Anthropol. 
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ABSTRACT 
Language. Father. Mother. Child, Boy. 
As the Semitic and Aryan languages are well Inown it is not necessary to furnish as many specimens of them as of the less known 
Aa 
Old Egyptian + Bp ». | Ut. Mu. Si. 
Berber(#) .. Baba, Imma, Alenia 
Hebrew 0) on AA .. | Ab. In. ae Ben, Yeled. 
AB 
Sanskrit e501 eeu meitre Matri. Toka, Apatya. Bala, Kumara. 
Languago. Father. Mother. Child. Boy. Girl. 
ARYANIZED LANGUAGES 
Bengali... ee oe 26 .. | Tata, Bapa, Amba, Ma, Tha- | Chhao, Beta, Bala.| Chhokara, Baluka. | Chhokarl, Manya, | 
ss ‘Thakura. kurani. id i 
Uriya 99 te 4 5 .. | Pita, Bapa. Mata, Ma. Pita, Balaka. Balaka. Toki. 
Hindustani ac i on -. | Pita, Dan, Bap. | Mata, Ma, Maye. | Larka, Beta, Lal. | Larka, Lola, Kho,| Larki, Khukkt, | 
kha. | 
Sindhi a6 . | Piu, Avo, Babo, Mat, Jiji, Ama. | Barn. Chokaru, Ningaru. | Chokari, Ningari, 
Gujarati .. 6 50 ws -. | Bapa, Pita. Ma, Ba. Chhokara. Chhaiyo. Chhokari. 
Marathi .. 90 : 60 .. | Bap, Bapa, Ai, Mai. Lenkeru. Pore, Mulaga. Pori, Mulagt, i 
Conkani .. B5 ie 50 Ami, Amma, Cerudu. Cerko. Celli. (66) ; 
ARyANIZED LANGUAGES 
Singhalese Pecan coy) 8s? Amma, Daruya, Amayga. | Daruva, Kolla. Kelli. (66) 
Language of the Veddahs(#7) .. +. | Appa. Mawa, Movyt. Brett noe see 


(64) Dictionnaire Francais Berbére, onvrage composé par ordre de M. le ministre de la guerre, Pa ris, 1844. 
Kelli. (67) The information about the Veddahs was kindly supplied to me by Mr. A. D. aka : 
languages will soon manifest their primitiye concrete features. 


(65) Zyma appears to be identical 
0 I y through the friendly interest shown in this 
The original ancient languages have disappeared, and by coalescing with Sanskrit 
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LANGUAGES. 
Girl. Son. Daughter. Brother. Sister. 

concrete tongues. Hebrew is chosen as the representative of the Semitic, and Sanskrit as th§ representative of the Aryan languages. 
LANGUAGES. 

Set. Si. Set. Sent. 

Takshisht. Akshish. Takshisht. Uletsma. 

Bath, Yaldah. Ben. Bath. Achoth. 
LANGUAGES. 

Bala, Kanya. Putra, Suta. Duhitri, Putri. Svasri. 

Son. Daughter. Brother. Elder Brother. |Younger Brother. Sister. Elder Sister. | Younger Sister. 

iv Inp1a. 

Putra, Beta. Kanya, Beti. Brata, Bai. Dada, Agraja. Ghote _ brata, na. Mimt, Didi. Chota bhagini. 

uj. 
Putra. Kanya, hia. Bhrata, Bhai. rine coup ona. sane eens 
Beta, Lal. Beti, Dukh. Bhai, Bhuya. Oates re Chota bhai. in. Bari bahin, Apa.) Choti bahin. 
ara Ue 
Putu. Dhiu, Niani, | Bhai, Bhao, Avo.| Dado. poo enu, Adi, malate eats 
Khanyt- Dadi. 
Dikaro,Chho- | Dikari, Putri. | Bhai. Moto Bhai, Nano bhai. ona. Moti bhona,. Nant bhona. 
karo, Putra. 

Putra, Lank, Kanya, Lyeuk, | Bhawu. Anna, Wadel | Dhakata bhaa, fahint. Akka, Wadile | Dhakati bahini, 
Lyonk. M e. bhan, Agraz. Anuz. bahini, Agraza.| Avarza. 
Putu. Dhuya.(66) Bhaywu. Anna, Malagadu.) Sanu-bhawu. hi Sani Bahini. 

in CEeYLon. 
Puta, Daruva. | Duya.(56) Sahodara. Ayya. Malaya. Akka. Nangi. 
Puta Pechcha, | Du, Pechchi, sees Ayya. Mele. Akka. Naga. 
Peti. Peti. 


with the word Zgmo occurring in t 
1 Mr. R. W. D. Moir, the 


enquiry by 


have been transformed into modern abstract idioms. 


the Upper Guinea languages, pages 117 and 119. 
overnment Agent, E. 


., Batticaloa. 


(66) Com 
A look at the 


Gustav Orry, 


Dhuva and Celli with the Singhalese terms Dura and 
of relationship of the so-called modern Prakyit 


frais) 


ile 


THE GANGA KINGS. 


Tue inscription of which a fac-simile is appended, with a 
transcript and translation, was obtained at Hosoor, about 50 
miles north of Bangalore. Itisthe record of a grant made in 
the Saka year 685 (A.D. 763) by the Ganga king Prithuvi 
Kongani of certain lands in Sripura, situated near Gudalur; 
and contains a complete genealogy of the former kings of the 
line. The plates are in good preservation, and secured on 
a metal ring bearing the Ganga crest of an elephant on the 
seal. The characters in which the grant is inscribed are 
Hale Kannada: the language is Sanskrit. 

The Ganga kingdom may be described, generally, as having 
extended over all the region drained by the Kaveri and its 
tributaries, with the exception of the delta of Tanjore: that 
is to say, over the south of Mysore and Coorg, with Salem, 
Coimbatore, the Nilgiri and parts of Malabar. Their terri- 
tory in Mysore was called the Gangavadi Ninety-six Thousand, 
as containing, perhaps, 96 nads; while their territory in 
Coimbatore and Salem was called the Kongu dega. Down 
to the middle of the 3rd century their capital was at Skanda- 
pura, which Lassen has placed at Gajalhatti: it was then 
removed to Talakddu on the Kaveri. 

These kings have been supposed to be identical with the 
Chera kings mentioned in the earliest traditions of the south, 
but none of their grants, of which I have succeeded in 
discovering several, contains any reference to the Cheras. 
From an old chronicle we learn that the Gangas were preceded 
in the government of Kongu by seven kings of the Ratta 
family, but no memorial of these has yet come to light. The 
last of them, Sri Vikrama or Tiru Vikrama, abandoned the 
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Jain faith for that of Siva, and made many conquests in the 
neighbouring countries. He is mentioned as the first who 
ruled over Karnataka or Mysore. No reason is stated for 
the change of dynasty which followed, but it seems highly 
probable that the Gangas of Mysore threw off his yoke and 
superseded him in the government; which thenceforth 
remained in their family down to the close of the 9th century 
or beginning of the 10th. 


The following is the list of the Ganga kings, with their 
dates, to a great extent verified by grants :— 


A.D. 

Kongani (1) Varmma Dharmma .. 188 to 239 
Madhava (I)... a, 6:0 .. 239 to — 
Hari Varmma .. = bec — 247 to 288 — 
Vishnu Gopa .. 5c “a 5 350 
(?)Réja Malla .. i oF 2. oo— 
Madhava (II) .. “hs - o. — to 425 
Kongani (II) .. bs 425 to 478 
Avinita, Duvvinita, Kongani Vriddha, 

Kongani (IIT) a ox .. 478 to 513 — 
Mushkara BG ke 50 
Smabirama |... , «s,s... —- 0.539 
Bhi Vikrama .. 56 fe .. 539 to — 
Vilanda .. 
Sri Vallabha —— 


Nava Kama, Sivaméra, Parvete (Iv) 668 
(?)Bhima Kopa 
Raja Kesari .. oe , DC 
Prithuvi Kongani 56 ae Bc CAAT 30) TATE) 
Raja Malla Deva 
Ganda Deva... ——— 
Racha Malla, Satya Vikya Kodgani (1) 857 to 869 
Permmanadi, Satya Vakya Kongani 

GD) sus. 56 fe ok .. 869 to — 
Malla Deva _.. o. me — 878 to 894 — 

23 


| 
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Soon after this period the Gangas were driven from their 
kingdom by the conquests of Rajendra Chola; but the Hoy- 
sala family of Gangavadi rose to power at the end of the 10th 
century, and under Vishnu Varddhana of that line became 
independent possessors of all the late Ganga territories at the 
beginning of the 12th. Mention occurs during the 11th 
century of members of the Ganga family in subordinate 
positions—one as a governor under the Hoysala king, and 
another as a general under the Western Chalukya king. But 
by 1132 a representative of the family had established himself 
on the throne of Orissa and founded the Ganga line of kings, 
also from their crest called Gajapatis or elephant lords, who 
ruled over that country down to 1534, not long after which 
it was subdued by the Muhammadans. 

But the Gangas do not yet disappear from history. For a 
Ganga Raja returned about this time to the scene of their 
early dominion, and established a principality at Sivasamu- 
dram, the island at the Falls of the Kaveri, about 12 miles 
north-east of Talakédu. He was succeeded by Nandi Raja; 
and he by Ganga Raja II, with whom the line came to a 
tragic end early in the 17th century under highly romantic 
circumstances. The subjects of the old Gangavaédi province 
are represented by the large body of Gangadikara ryots now 
existing in Mysore. 

As regards the present inscription, the translation will 
speak for itself ; but one or two points may be briefly noticed. 
And first, the mahd silé stambha or great pillar of stone 
which Kongani I, is stated to have divided with a single 
stroke of his sword. This feat, attributed to him in nearly 
every inscription of these kings, is difficult to explain. But 
I have conjectured that st/é4 stambha is not unlikely a 
corruption of sta stambha, the name by which the pillars 
erected by Asoka inscribed with his edicts were called. 
None has hitherto been found in the south, but possibly one 
may have existed, which this king overthrew. 
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Madhava IT appears to have married the sister of Krishna 
Varmma, the Kadamba king. This is the well-known royal 
race who ruled the Banavase country in the north-west of 
Mysore from the beginning of the Christian era till the 
Chalukya invasion of the 5th century. They then became 
feudatories of the Chdlukyas and were restricted to the 
government of Hanugal. But in the 1]th century they seem 
to have again received a great part of their former dominions, 
though as tributary kings. Traces of them are found down to 
the foundation of Vijayanagar in 1336, and the first kings of 
_ that empire may have been descendants from the Kadambas. 

Of the places conquered by Avinita, only one can be 
identified with confidence, namely, Pennagara, still called 
by that name and situated near the left bank of the Kéveri 
in the north-west of the Salem district. 

The Pallava king trodden to death by elephants in a battle 
with Vilanda Raja, is the representative of a highly interest- 
ing dynasty, under whom were executed the splendid sculptures 
of Amaravati and of the Seven Pagodas. To about 605 their 
capital was at Vengi near Rajamandri, of which being then 
dispossessed by the Eastern Chalukyas, they removed the 
seat of their government to Kdéifichi (Conjeveram), where it 
remained till the end of the 11th century, about which time 
the dynasty came to an end. There is reason to believe that 
they were preceded in the government of the Palar valley 
by a line of kings of the Mahdvali family. 

The Ményapura from which our grant was made, I have 
little doubt is the ancient city whose site is pointed out near 
Chémrdjfiagar in the south of Mysore as Manipura. Gudalar, 
where the lands which form the donation were situated, may 
pretty certainly be identified with the place of that name on 
the north-west of the Nilgiri, between Ootacamund and 
Manantoddy. 
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Transcript. 
Svasti jitam bhagavatd gata-ghana-gagandbhena Pad- 
manabhena srimad-J déhnaveya-kul4ma= 


_ la-vyomavabhasana-bhaskarah sva-khadgaika-prahdra- 


khandita-maha-sila-stambha-labdha-bala-pa= 

rakramo darundri-gana-vidéranopalabdha-vrana-vib- 
hishana-vibhishitah Kénvéya= 

nasa-gotrah srimat-Kongani- Varmma-Dharmma- 
mahadhirajah tasya putrah pituranv4ga= 

ta-guna-yukto vidya-vinaya-(vinaya-) vihita-vrittah 
samyak-prajapalana-matradhigata-ré = 

jya-prayojano vidvat-kavi-kéfichana-nikashopala- 
bhuto niti-sdstrasya-vaktri-prayoktri-ku= 

Salo dattaka-sitra-vritter-praneté srimd4n-Mdédhava- 
mahadhirajah tat-putrah pitri-paité= 

maha-guna-yukto *ne[ka]-chaturddanta-yuddhavapta- 
chatur-udadhi-salilasvadita-yasah srimadd-Ha= 

ri- Varmma-mahdadhirajah tat-putro dvija-guru-devata- 
pujana-paro Nardyana-charan4n-anudhya= 

tah srim4n—Vishnu-Gopa-mahadhirajah tat-putrah 
Tryambaka-charan4mboruha-rajar-pavitri-kri = 

tottaméngah sva-bhuja-bala-pardékrama-kraya-krita- 
rajyah Kaliyuga-bala-pankavasanna= 

dharmma-vrishodharana-nitya-sannaddhah sriman- 
Madhava - mahddhirdjah tat - putrah  Srimat- 
Kadamba= 

kula-gagana-gabhakti - mdélinah Krishna - Varmma- 
mahadhiréjasya-priya-bhagineyo vidya-vinayati= 

Saya - paripiritantaratm4 niravagraha - pradhana- 
gauryyo vidvatsu-prathama-ganyah sriman-Ko= 

ngani-mahaédhirdéjah Avinita-nama-tat-putro vijrim- 
bham4na-éakti-trayah Andari-Ala= 

ttip-Paurulare - Pennagarddy-aneka - samara-mukha- 
makha-hita-prahata-sura-purusha-pasipa= 
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hara-vighasa-vihastikrita-krit4nt4gnimukhah iré- 
tarjuniya-paficha-das4-sargga-tikakdro Du= 

vvinita-naémadheyah tasya-putro durddanta-vimardda- 
vimridita - visvambharddhipa - mauli - malé - maka 
[ra]= 

nda-pufija-pifjari* -krayaména-charana-yugala-nalino 
Mushkara-némadheyah tasya= 

putrah chatur-ddasa-vidy4sthénadhigata-vimala-matih 
viseshatonavaseshasya-ni= } 

ti- sdstrasya - vaktri - prayoktri- kusalo ripu-timira- 
nikara - nirékaranodaya - bhdskarah Sri - Vikrama- 

prathita-ndmadheyah  tasya-putrah aneka-samara- 
sampdédita-vijrimbhita-dvirida-radana-kuliga— 

vighétah vrana-samridha-bhaésvad-vijaya-lakshana- 
lakshikrita-visdla-vaksha-sthalah sama= 

dhigata - sakala - sdstrartha - tatvé samérddhita-tri- 
vargeo niravadya-charita-prati-dinam-abhivarddha- 
mana= 

prabhavo Bhu-Vikrama-n4madheyah apich4 néné- 
heti-prahdra-pravighatita-bhattéram-kavattatthi= 

ta-srigvarasvada-pramatta-dvipa-sata-charana-kshoda- 
sammarddha-Bhimesa-gramet-Pallavendrah - nara- 
pati= 

m-ajayad-yo Vilandébhidhéne-réjéh Sri-Vallabhé- 
khya samara-Sata-jayavapta-lakshmi-vildsa- 

tasyanujo nata-narendra-kirita-koti-ratndkka-didhiti- 
virdjita-pada-patmajah Lakshmy4-svayam-vrata 
pati Nava- 

Kéma-ném4  ishta-priyori-gana-dérana-gita-kirttih 

 tasya Kongani-maharajasya Sivaméré- 

parandmadheyasya pautrah samavanata-samasta- 
samanta-makuta-tata-ghatita-bahala-ratna-vi= 


* The spelling is puja pynari. 
t+ Or (?) bdhime-saln]gréme. 
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lasa-damara-dhanushkhanda-mandita - charang-nakha- 
mandalo Nardaya| na ]|-charana-nihita-bhaktih sira- 
pus 


rusha - turaga - nara-varana-ghata-sanghatta-daruna- 
samara - girasi - nihit4étma - kopo Bhima - Kopak 
prakata- 

ratigamaya-samanuvarttana-chatura-yuvati-jana-loka- 
dhirtto loka-dhfrttah sudurddharéneka-yuddha- 
murdhna- 

labdha-vijaya-sampadéhita-gaja-ghata-kesari Rdja- 
Kesari apicha yo Gangdnvaya-nirmmél4amba= 

ra-tala-vy4bhésana-prollasan-mattandari-bhayankarah 
subhakarah san-margga-rakshakarah saur4= 

jyam samupetya raja-samito-rajanya-nairuttamairéjé 
Sri-purushas chiram-vijayate raja—= 

nya-chilamanih Kdémo Ramo su-chépe Daégaratha- 
tanayo vikrame Jamadagnyah prajyaisva— 

rye Baldrir bbahd-mahdsi-Ravis-cha prabhttve 
Dhanegah bhtyo-vikhyéta-sakti sputataram-akhi= 

lam prana-véj4-vidhaéta-dhatra-sishtah Praj4ndmpatir 
iti kavayo yam prasamsanti nityam te= 

na prati-dine pravritta mah4-d4na-janita-punydha- 
ghoshamukharita-mandirodarena 


Sri-Purusha-prathama-nd4madheyena Prithuvi-Kon- 
ganiemahdérajah tenedam a= 


_ khilam bhutbud-achalajfiiva-lokam-avalokya chatur- 


asity-uttareshu shat-chhateshu Sa= 

ka-varsheshu samatiteshu Ményapuram-adhivasati- 
vijaya~skandhavdre Vaigakhe= 

madsi soma-gerahane Visdkhd-nakshatre Sukravdre 
Kasyapa-gotréya Maéra- 

Sarmmanah-putréya Tathtr-vvasthavydéya Madhava- 
Sarmmane Vdéjasaneya-veda-vi= 


eee 
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7. de elam-Giudalfr-mmariydéchi Gidalar-pparuvi Sri- 

puram iti chaturshu grémeshu gra= 

mam prati dv4daéa-khandik4 vapana-sammita salyadi- 
vapana-yogyam bhiami tri-kuda= 

ba-sammité vapana-mdtram griha-sth4nam  trisam 
kudaba-sammitam mfrpath4 dvi-kha= 

ndikaé vapana-sammitam tota-kshetram trimsat-khan- 
dik& vapana-sammitam priyangvé = 

di-vapana-yogyam dranyafi-cha dattam etat-sarvvam 
sarvva-parihdropetam udaka-pirvva= 

m dattah asya dd4nasya sdkshinah Shannavati-sahasra- 
vishaya-prakritayah 

8. Apichétra Manu-git4 sloka | svadatt4m paradatt4ém 

va yo hareta vasundhardé shashti 

varsha sahasrani vishth4y4m jdyate krimih | svanda- 
tum mahachchhakhyam duhkham a= 

nyasya pdalanam dainam v4 pdlanam veti punachch- 
hreyonu pdlanam||bahabhir bba= 

sudha-bhuktd-rajabhis Sagarédibhih yasya yasya yadé 
bhimi tasya tasya 

tadé phalam||Brahma-svantu visham ghoram na 
visham visham uchyate visham ekékinam hanti 

Brahmasvam putra-pautrikam | yo rakshati sa punya 
bhagbhavati Visvakarmmena likhitam. 


Translation. 


May it be well. Success through the adorable Padma- 
ndbha, resembling (in colour) the cloudless sky. 


A sun illumining the clear firmament of the Giarga race, 
distinguished for the strength and valour acquired from the 
great pillar of stone divided with a single stroke of his sword, 
adorned with the ornament of a wound received in cutting 
down the hosts of his cruel enemies, of the Kanvayana gotra, 
was Srimat Kongani Varmma Dharmma Mahadhiraja. 
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His son, inheriting all the qualities of his father, possess- 
ing a character for learning and modesty, having obtained 
the honors of the kingdom only for the sake of the good 
government of his subjects, a touchstone for (testing) gold 
the learned and poets, skilled among those who expound and 
practice the science of politics, the author of a treatise on 
the law of adoption, was Srim4n Mdédhava Mahddhiréja. 


His son, possessed of all the qualities inherited from his 
father and grandfather, whose fame through entering into 
war with many elephants had tasted the waters of the four 
oceans, was Srimad Hari Varmma Mahddhiréja. 


His son, devoted to the worship of Brahmans, gurus and 
gods, praising the feet of Narayana, was Srimén Vishnu Gopa 
Mahadhiraja. 

His son,—whose head was purified by the pollen from the 
lotuses the feet of Tryambaka, having purchased his king- 
dom by personal strength and valour, daily eager to extricate 
the ox of merit from the thick mire of the Kali-yuga in which 
it had sunk, was Sriman Médhava MahAdhirdja. 


His son,—the dear sister’s son of Krishna Varmma Mahadhi- 
raja, the sun to the sky of the Kadamba race—having a mind 
chastened with the growth of learning and modesty, of 
indomitable bravery in war, reckoned the first of the learned 
was Sriman Koigani Mahddhirdjé. 

His son named Avinita, possessed of the three powers of 
increase, who had brought anxiety to the face of Yama on 
account of the smallness of the residue left after the 
countless animals offered to him (namely) the brave men con- 
sumed in the sacrifice of the face of the many wars waged for 
Andari, Alattér, Paurulare, Pennagara and other places, the 
author of a commentary on fifteen sargas of the Kirdtdr- 
juniya, was called Duvvinita. 

His son, the lotuses of whose two feet were dyed with the 
balls of honey shaken from the lines of clustering bees the 
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powerful kings rubbing against one another in bending 
before him, was named Mushkara. . 

His son, of a pure wisdom acquired from his being the 
abode of fourteen branches of learning, skilled among those 
who expound and practice the science of politics in all its 
branches, a rising sun in dispersing the clouds of darkness 
his enemies, bore the celebrated name of Sr¢ Vikrama. 


His son, dealing destruction with the weapons of the tusks 
of huge elephants acquired in many wars, his broad chest 
bearing on itself the marks of victory in the shining scars of 
healed-up wounds, having acquired the essence of the 
principles of all sciences, having gained the three objects of 
worldly pursuit, the glory of whose virtuous life each day 
augmented, was Bhi Vikrama by name. 


Moreover, he who had conquered in the Bhimesa village 
(or in a hard-fought battle) the Pallavendra king trodden to 
powder by a hundred feet of elephants maddened with tasting 
the streams of blood issuing from the door of the breast of 
the warriors forced open by his numerous weapons, was 
named Vilanda Raja. , 

His younger brother was called Sré Vallabha, in the 
enjoyment of fortune obtained by victory in a hundred fights, 
his lotus feet irradiated with the brilliance of the jewels in 
the crowns of prostrate kings. 

A. self-chosen husband of Lakshmi, having the name 
Nava Kama, his fame in destroying hostile kings, the 
theme of song, was Hongani Mahardj4, whose other name 
was Sivamdra. 

Whose grandson, the groups of the toes of his feet illumi- 
nated with a rainbow light from the rays of the jewels set 
in the bands of the crowns of prostrate kings, his faith 
securely fixed on the feet of Ndrdyana, raging with fury in 
the front of war horrid with the assault of heroes, horses, 
men and elephants, was Bhima Kopa. 
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No less a captivator of the glances of young women the 
most skilled in the joyful art of love than a subduer of the 
world, laden with spoils of victory gained in many most 
arduous wars, a lion to the herd of elephants his enemies, 
was Rdja Kesari. 


Moreover, a sun greatly illumining the clear firmament of 
the Ganga race, a terror to his enemies, bestower of happiness 
protector of good ways, the possessor of a prosperous kingdom 
shining like a sun over all the lines of kings, the husband of 
fortune may he ever be victorious, a head ornament of kings 
with his bow resembling K4ma or Rama the son of Daégaratha, 
in bravery a Parasu Rama, in royal wealth Balari, and in 
great splendour Ravi, in government Dhaneéga, of a mighty 
and splendid energy, the most glorious all in all, to all things © 
living Brahma himself, he whom poets daily praise as the 
universal father, by him, the middle of whose palace 
continually echoed the sounds of the holy ceremonies which 
accompanied his daily rich gifts, among the favourites of 
fortune named the first (or having the first name of Sri 
Purusha), Prithuvt Kongani Maharaja. 


By him, considering that all things in this world are as 
transient as a bubble, the Saka year 684 having passed, from 
his victorious camp established in Ményapura, in the month 
Vaisdkha, during an eclipse of the moon, under the constella- 
tion Visékha, on Friday, to Madhava Sarmma, the son of 
Ma4ra Sarmma of the Kdsyapa gotra, a resident of Tathur, 
learned in the V4jasaneya veda, is given in the (?) seven — 
Gidalir ~~ =. 2 .,1m the Gudalir 2.2, mene tour 
villages of Sripura, twelve khandika in each village, with 
seed for sowing, of land fit for the cultivation of rice and 
other grain, with power of three mortgages; astore-house for 
seed-grain only, with power of three mortgages; two 
khandika of garden land having (?) paths, with seed for 
sowing; thirty khandika of forest fit for the cultivation of 
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drugs (or pepper), &c., with seed for sowing. The whole of 
this, freed from all imposts, is given with pouring of water. 


Witnesses to this gift :—The existing chiefs of the Ninety- 
six Thousand Country. 


Moreover thus are the slokas delivered by Manu :— Who so 
seizes upon land presented by himself or by another shall be 
born a worm in ordure for sixty thousand years. To makea 
gift oneself is very easy, to maintain another’s gilt is diffi- 
cult ; but of making a gift or maintaining one, maintaining 
another’s is twice as meritorious. ‘The earth has been enjoyed 
by Sagara and many kings; according to their gifts of land 
so was their reward. Poison is no poison, a gift to the gods 
that isthe fearful poison: for poison kills one man, but a gift 
to the gods (if usurped) kills sons and descendants. Who so 
maintains this will derive the merit thereof. 


Written by Visvakarmma. 


Lewis Rice. 
BanGAtLoreE, October 1878. 
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‘their family may have been the followers of Makka- 
lasantaina system. He further observed that should any 
of the Ballalas of the above pattam (seats of honour) die, a 
corpse should be made in his stead in Bazkunte (straw) and 
the people of the eighteen classes joining together, 
should burn this corpse; that there must be a Pamada 
Kaimada Neleupparige (a litter with stories, adorned with 
flowers, &c.,) and Chaturdnga, (four kinds of troops), Torana 
(string of leaves, flowers or sometimes cloths with orna- 
mental needle-work hung across the highway), all sorts 
of musical instruments played upon, and drums beaten ; 
and with all these they should scatter rice about—failing 
which they the eighteen classes of people will be in pol- 
lution, and that because it (the Ballala) is a spiritual pre- 
ceptor and the people of the said classes are disciples 
(they) should observe the pollution as aforesaid. 


Sixteen kattales or rules. 


1. It being asked that as there is only one girl (hein) 
in each family ¢ governed by the Alryasantana rule, how would 
the line of the family continue for the future if the 
death of the husband of such girl should take place, Bhuta- 
lapandya declared that (Gn such case) the parents are not 
competent to give such girl to another person in marriage ; 
but the maternal uncle and other members of the family 
may do so; that the parents are only to touch the Dhare 
Gindi (a metal vessel with a tube on its side by pouring water 
from which a girl is given in marriage) while giving their 
daughter in marriage, and it should not be the custom with 
them to get (the girl married) by pouring water as 
aforesaid. 


2. Ifin that (in the Aliyasanténa family) a girl loses 
her husband, such girl is called a Budavalati. If the girl 
happens before she is wedded (a second time) to be pregnant 
by intercourse with another person of her own caste, Bhita- 
lapandya declared that she may be given to such person in 
Budadh&re marriage on receiving a fine from him. Bhuitala- _ 
pandya added that if the person is of a higher caste than the 
girl, she may be allowed to be kept by him, or, on the con- 
tr ary, if he be of an inferior caste, the Ballélas may sell such 
girl on exacting a fine from him. 


3. Ifahusband goes to another country leaving the mar- 
vied girl alone, Bh&talap&éndya declared that she 1 may after 
the expiration ‘of five years (from such absence) be joined and 
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wedded to another person. He also said that if she be 
found to be pregnant in the absence of her husband, she 
may be placed in the keeping of her paramour provided he 
be of superior caste, or wedded to him, provided he be of the 
same caste (with her), or if he is of an inferior caste, she 
may be abandoned, fined and joined to such caste. 


4. If, after such girl have brought forth three or four 
children subsequently to her marriage, the husband goes to 
another country, she cannot be wedded to another person. If 
she had had connection with a person of equal caste and 
proved to be pregnant before the return of her husband, she 
cannot be wedded. If in such case, the person be of an 
inferior caste she should be abandoned (excommunicated.) 


5. Bhatalapandya recorded a rule to the following effect. 
Ifa married girl find her husband to be an adulterer, and 
if the latter find the former to be an adulteress, and 
so if the husband take her and deliver her over to her 
parents’ house, she may be wedded to another person. If 
the husband will not have her again and take care of her 
on receiving another woman into his keeping, the members 
of her family may send for her from her husband and 
wed her to another person. Moreover, if (the husband) 
tease the wife by striking and abusing her as he likes, a re- 
conciliation may be effected between them three or four 
times; but should there be a recurrence of disagreement 
among them even afterwards, the members of her family 
may send for her from her husband and get ler wedded to 
another person. 


6. Ifa girl shall arrive at puberty before marriage and 
become pregnant before marriage, such girl, as well as the 
person that caused such pregnancy, should be fined, and the 
girl may be given into the keeping of that person if 
he be of superior caste, or married to him if he be of the 
- game caste; or abandoned if he be of an inferior caste; as 
declared by Bhitalapéndya. 

7. Ifa girl whoarrived at puberty as aforesaid takes any 
body before her marriage and elopes with him, she may 
be married to him if he be of the same caste with her, or 
abandoned if he be of an inferior caste, or be allowed to be 
kept by him if he be of superior caste; as ruled by Bhuta- 
lapaindya. 


8. Ifa married girl leaves her husband and takes another 
of the same caste with her and elopes with him: she may 
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Vizimangalam.—I found the plan of the Jain Busti 
pagoda here similar in some respects to those of the Hindus. 
A column rose through the roof, a choultry faced the principal 
gateway which was surmounted by the usual propylon or 
tower of several storeys. In the middle of the courtyard 
encompassed by four walls stood the body of the pagoda 
consisting of an oblong stone-building with a flat roof. The 
entablatures of the exterior were ornamented with figures of 
Adi-Isvaren, the very image of Buddha, and seated like 
him cross-legged, in some places holding a bell in one 
hand, and in others seated under a chattra. There were also 
figures of the god canopied by the elevated trunks of two 
elephants, one on each side of him, men on elephants, 
miniature pagodas, men playing on various musical instru- 
ments, lions, men riding on lions and other animals, warriors 
on horseback armed with swords and shields, peacocks, 
female figures with their arms resting on their hips, the lotus, 
figures with a horse-tail punkah fanning a cross-legged image 
of Adi-Isvaren, figures in gothic niches. All these indicate 
the close connection of Jainism with Buddhism. Inside the 
pagoda the case is altered and there are manifestations of 
Hinduism in effigies of Krishna treading on the snake, of 
Ganesa, the five Pandus, Hanumanta, and other mythological 
beings; these occur chiefly on a cornice running round the 
top of the wall. At the northern end of the interior was a 
remarkably well executed image of Adi-Isvaren, the same, as 
far as I am capable of judging, as Buddha and seated like. 
him cross-legged. Adjoining this image were five figures of 
human beings probably Rishies. Outside the pagoda is a deep 
well traditionally reputed to be the work of Bhima, one of 
the Pandus who, wanting water, struck the ground with his 
club (gada) and formed the well. This gada is clearly the same 
as the magical caduceus of Mercury, many attributes of the 
gada being similar to those of the caduceus. From what 
I saw in this Jain pagoda, and from what I have gathered 
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from other sources, I am induced to think the first Jains had 
been Buddhists who, yielding to the force of prejudice and 
persecution, were compelled to graft upon the original form 
of their religion, some forms of the Hindu worship, in order 
to save themselves from utter extermination. The name 
bestowed upon Jaina in this pagoda, viz., Adi-Isvaren, con- 
tains one of the names of Siva. 


Palipollium.—Near the bungalow is a singular upright stone 
eighteen feet high. Mr. Oliver in his “ History of Initiation” 
says: “The Druids did not worship idols in the human shape, 
because they held that the divinity being invisible, ought to 
be adored without being seen. But we are told that they 
did occasionally erect, like the primitive Buddhists of the — 
east, in retired places, statues of Isis or Ceridwen which must 
have been gigantic stones, rough as when taken from the 
quarry, the Betula of the Eastern nations, which were ritually 
consecrated, and invested with peculiar and distinctive proper- 
ties.” Two miles further on ina field on the right hand 
side of the road I found a closed cromlecht and five cairns. 
The cairns were similar to some I found on the Nilgiris 
consisting of upright slabs placed in a circle round a large 
one lying onthe ground. The upright stone, and the last 
mentioned antiquities are clearly of the same origin, and 
satisfy me I have not been in error in ascribing the earliest 
cairns of the Nilgiris, and the cromlechs there to the 
same founders. The present are some of the most palpable 
evidences of the former existence of Scythicism or Druidism 
I have seen in this country. The subjoined extract from 
“ Notes on the Antiquities of Macclesfield,” by J. Finney 
opportunely put in my hands, while engaged on this part 
of my manuscript, is a striking corroboration of my opinion 
regarding the Druidical origin of the cairns, and upright 


+ The closed cromlech seems to be the original of the altar tombs in our 
churchyards. 
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stone above mentioned.” In afield behind Clulow Cross there 
is to be seen a stone circle about five yards in diameter, with 
a broad upright slab of gritstone placed in the centre of it. 
Mr. Sainter and his friends were highly gratified by the 
discovery, about three feet below the surface, of several pieces 
of chareoal, along with stones blackened by fire, and also a 
sepulchral urn which contained the burnt bones of a young 
child. The burial may be assigned to avery old date, proba- 
bly prehistoric, or anterior to the period of the occupation of 
this country by the Romans. We may here notice also a 
very singular stone by the road-side in this neighbourhood, 
which is called by Archeologists “a Maenhir’”—merestone, 
or longstone, which is also of ancient British origin.” I have 
said ina former paper that many of the cairns on the 
Nilgiris contained apparent relics of Buddhism and accounted 
for this fact. The following description of the Buddhist 
cemeteries in Ceylon bears comparison with some of the cairns 
in Southern India. In the latter we see the flat stone cover- 
ing the cist, environed by upright stones, in place of the pillars 
of the former. ‘In aSinghalese cemetery may be perceived 
a variety of miniature dagobas: if the little earthern mound 
raised over the ashes of the dead be encircled with a row of 
stones, we see the origin of the projecting basement, if the 
tomb be that of a headman or high priest we may find it cased 
with stone, and perhaps surrounded with a row of pillars: 
on all these we find an aewaria branch planted, which after 
taking root and shooting out its cluster of leaves gives the 
semblance of the spire, and its spreading termination.” 


Sankagiri drug.—This hill fort was once a place of consider- 
able importance. Within the works are several tombs, one of 
Lieutenant Robert Waters, 25th M. N. I., who died in 1820; 
another to Lieutenant W. Ash, who died in 1808, and the name 
of Wilson Riviere I deciphered on another, he died in 1807. 
The slabs of some of the other tombs no longer remain, pro- 
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bably having excited the cupidity of the unscrupulous natives 
who appropriated them to their own uses.{ Several pieces of 
iron ordnance repose on the site of the old arsenal. I took 
notice that Carron, 1792, was marked on the trunnions of some. 
On the summit of the Drug isa pagoda. Half way down 
the flight of steps leading to it is a musjid at the entrance 
of acavern. ‘Tradition proclaims that a Mussulman hermit 
occupied this place for some time, and in the sequel dis- 
appeared for ever inside, on account of which he was sancti- 
fied, and the musjid erected to his memory. He left behind 
him nothing but his foot-prints on the rock at the entrance. 
These foot-prints at the entrance of the cavern, I think, 
in reality are Buddhist emblems, and the place was pro- 
bably in ancient times a small Buddhist cave temple ; 
indeed, I am induced to believe that in many instances the 
foot-prints shown by the Hindus as marks of the former 
presence of a god, or celebrated rishi, indicate the site of 
former Buddhist places of worship, the foot-prints having 
been converted to their own ends by the Hindus. The account | 
of the birth of Buddha states that Tapasvi-muni beheld two 
feet fixed on the head of the child, when he first saw him. 
Inside the fort is a pagoda to Vishnu under one of his thou- 
sand names. No one being present to hinder me I explored 
the building, and discovered ina choultry attached to it 
some mythological figures made of wood and ornamented 
with tinsel. One garuda, the bird that transports Vishnu in 
his aérial flights, reminded me of the Guru-Puck of Indo- 
Mahomedan folk lore, and of which it is the original. I wrote 
an article in “‘ Notes and Queries,” May 14th, 1864, tracing 
the origin of the European Fairy Puck to this Guru-Puck. 
This part of the country after the fall of the Anagundi 
monarchy came into the possession of Jagaddeva, a polygar. 
Subsequently it passed into the hands of the Nabob of 


t+ Read on page 171 the letter on this subject addressed by ‘‘ Old 
_ Mortality ”’ to the Hditor.—G. O. 
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Cuddapah, and was afterwards subjected by Hyder. Many 
ancient coins and arms have been dug up at different 
periods. Ina field between the travellers’ bungalow and the 
Drug are three upright ancient stones, one of which I was 
induced to sketch regarding it as curious. I was told of some 
antiquities at Trichengodu, but had no time to visit them, 
the place being distant, the principal being a conical rock or 
shaft with a spiral ascent externally, devoted to the Lingam 
or Phallus worship. Such a rock would remind one of the 
Round Towers of Ireland which may be, like our May-pole, 
relics of the same religion. . 

Not far from the choultry lies an Erratic (?) block consisting 
of porphyritic granite and gneiss, having its angles rounded 
by attrition. The granite and gneiss appear as though 
cemented together in the cold’ state, no disturbance of the 
crystals along the line of junction being discernible. The 
lines of stratification of the gneiss, or the longer axes of its 
lamine form an angle of about 45° with the granite stand- 
ing vertically. 

Wumalur.—A. popular tradition proclaims that Rama 
halted his army at this place during the expedition to the 
south to rescue his wife Sita from the power of Ravana, 
king of Ceylon, and that he directed a temple should be here 
raised for his worship. ‘The recent verification of the subject 
of the Greek Epic, the Iliad, by Mr. Schlieman’s discovery of 
Troy, etc., and which had long been regarded as fabulous, 
encourages the hope that our great Indian Epic may also — 
prove to be a “ true history.” Folklore, road-side traditions, 
and annotated town Puranas, might contribute to dissipate the 
obscurity which envelopes the Ramayana, and should there- 
fore be examined when opportunity offers. The remains of a 
fort lie outside the town said to have been built by a 
polygar before the establishment of the Mysore dynasty. It 
has happened when heavy showers of rain have disturbed 
the surface of the ground about it, that silver fanams with 
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the image of a fish on some, and that of a tortoise on others, 
have been discovered. The fish is found on some of the 
Kurumba coins. During this journey I collected some small 
copper coins, on the obverse of some of which are severally, a 
peacock, horse, bull, Hanuman, antilope, and Krishna. 
Coins occur I believe corresponding to each epoch of the 
Vishnu Avatars. The Hindu Avatar coins possibly 
suggested to the Mogul rulers of Delhi the idea of the zodia- 
cal rupees so much prized by collectors. At Tirumanga- 
lam is an old pagcda with many inscriptions on it which 
might afford much information. 


Tapur.—Some pagodas are met with. There is one near 
Dimrakampatty, in front of which rises a pedestal supporting 
around stone with a flat surface impressed with two human 
foot-marks reputed to have been left by Rama ; I am disposed 
to connect this with what was related to me at Vumalur 
respecting the route of Rama. The frequent occurrence of 
small pagodas to Hanumanta, one of Kama’s leaders, along this 
road, confirms the tradition of the expedition. Several inter- 
esting stone monuments of warriors stand near the pagoda. 


Adamankotta.—This place takes its name from a fort now 
nearly level with the ground. Under a grove of high trees 
half way between the bungalow and the village on the left of 
the road, are four veraculls (monumental) stones in a line, 
with sculptures on them. Beyond these on the same side of 
the road is a ruined pagoda of an oblong form. The exterior 
has a cornice following the shape of the building upon which 
were figures similar in design to those I saw: on the Jain 
temple at Vizimangalam. On other parts of the edifice I 
remarked single human figures seated cross-legged in niches. 
In a field near this edifice is a very remarkable sculptured 
upright stone, which was doubtless once the idol tenanting 
the adytum of the ruined pagoda. To me it seems to bea 
figure of Buddha or Jaina, and bears a striking resemblance 
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to the statue of that god at Sravana-Belgula. It isin an 
upright posture, its face has been struck off, as well as another 
part of the person too conspicuous in the forementioned naked 
statue. A snake, whose body appears behind the figure, 
raises and expands its seven heads over the head of it. From 
the summit of the stone is sculptured an umbrella. 


Returning to the ruined pagoda I noticed on a plinth an 
inscription. There are some Hindu pagodas in this neigh- 
bourhood, one completely gone to ruin, presents an instance 
of the most pristine method of laying on a roof. Across the 
four angles of its square outline long blocks of stone are laid 
diagonally. The square hole necessarily left in the middle 

of the roof by the junction of the ends of these stones, is 
- eovered by other stones also laid diagonally across the hole. 
Smaller blocks are then laid on the others, until the roof is 
sufficiently high, when the aperture, I suppose, is closed by 
a single stone. I shall here endeavor to indicate by what 
means the Druidical objects in India, which I believe I was 
the first to bring to notice, (Madras Journal of Literature 
and Science, No. XX XI, 1844, “ Remarkable Cromlech near 
Paliconda in the Carnatic,’ No. XXXII, 1847, “ Anti- 
quities Nilgherry Hills,” and No. XII, December 1861, 
“On the Druidie Antiquities of the South of India,”) were 
introduced into that country ; but before I commence I am 
_ tempted to annex the subjoined extract from Bishop Caldwell’s 
“Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages,” p. 
528 :— 

‘The resemblance of the barrows and their contents (with the 
cromlechs, &c.,) to the Druidical remains which are discovered 
in the ancient seats of the Celtic race in Europe, is too exact and 
remarkable to be aceounted for on any other supposition than 
that of their derivation from the same origin. Hence the 
people by whom Druidical rites were introduced into India must 
have brought them with them from Central Asia; and this 
favors the conclusion that they must have entered India ata 
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very early period—a period, perhaps, as early as the introduction 
of Druidical rites into Europe.” 


Dr. Meyer, quoted in “The Eastern Origin of the Celtic 
Nations,” by Pritchard and Latham, page 380, writes that— 
‘‘The Celtic nation transported itself from Asia, and more 
particularly from Asiatic Scythia, to Europe, and to this 
country, by two principal routes, which it resumed at different 


epochs, and thus formed two great streams of migration, flowing, 
as it were, periodically. The one in a south-western direction, 
proceeding through Syria and Egypt, and thence along the 
northern coast of Africa, reached Europe at the Pillars of 
Hercules, and passing on through Spain to Gaul, here divided 
itself into three branches, the northern of which terminated in 
Great Britain and Ireland, the southern in Italy, and the 
eastern, running along the Alps and the Danube, terminated 
only near the Black Sea, not far from the point where the 
whole stream is likely to have originated.” 

This first route only I shall have occasion to deal with. 
Along its stream of migration we discover cromlechs and 
other Druidical remains, first in Circassia, where perforated — 
cromlechs are spoken of by Bell; then in Palestine near the 
Jordan, (Irby and Mangel’s Travels, Chapter VI); next in 
the northern part of Arabia where a monolithic Druidical 
temple similar to Stonehenge was discovered by Palgrave. 
Travelling in Egypt, Strabo saw the road covered with 
edifices composed like cromlechs of two unhewn stones sup- 
porting a third. Artemidorus, quoted by the same author, 
mentions that near Carthage, instances occur of three or four 
stones placed on each other in the form of an altar or table. 
In Algeria cromlechs abound. In the “ Prehistoric Sepulchres 
of Algeria,” by J. Flower, Esq., published in the Interna- 
tional Congress of Prehistoric Archeology, 1868, page 204, 
is an account of an extraordinary megalithic tomb or crom- 
lech, the capstone of which is 65 feet long, 26 feet broad, 
and 9 feet 6 inches thick, which enormous mass is placed 

26 
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upon other rocks, which raise it between 30 and 40 feet 
above the surface, a height equal to that of tlie houses in the 
street I live in, and equal to it in width. This would seem 
to be the culminating exploit of the Celto-Scythiec cromlech 
builders. 


One of the migratory bands instead of pursuing the route 
along the coast of Africa, deviated from it, crossed Persia and 
Beluchistan,§ and eventually found its way to South India, 
generally called Dravida-Desa. The principal language of 
South India which was investigated early by Missionaries, 
Tamil, is related with the Scythian languages. In the south 
of India these bands settled and built cromlechs both in the 
plains and on the mountains. In the latter the ancestors of 
the Todas and other hill tribes built these structures on the 
Nilgiri and the Anamalai Hills. 


The following extract from Colonel Ross King’s work on 
the “ Aboriginal Tribes of the Nilgiri Hills” is pertinent to 
the subject, and serves to dispel the idea that the Kurumbas 
of the hills were the builders of the cromlechs and cairns 
there existing :— 


‘¢ This tribe is of another race from the shepherd Kurumbas, 
described by Sir Walter Elliot as having a distinct priesthood, 
and worshipping the god Bhyra. The Nilgiri tribe have neither 
cattle nor sheep, and, in language, dress, and customs, have no 
affinity whatever with their namesakes...... The circles are 
evidently regarded with veneration by the Todas, as well as by 
the Vadacas; but it is difficult to elicit information concerning 
them. Though the former tribe neither use sepulchral urns 
nor erect monuments at the present day, they invariably burn 
the remains of their dead within a circle of stones, and after- 
wards bury them there, as will be hereafter described ; while 


§ The Scythian Jits in the east of Beluchistan, very probably descendants 
of the Getae or Massagetae may have been associated with this band, so far 
as the right bank of the Indus, where they separated from it and settled. 
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the presence of the buffalo images, and the similarity in make 
and texture of the ancient urns to the modern pottery of their 
work-people, the Khotas, seem to indicate some connection 
between the Todas of past days and the remains in question.” 

The Rev. Mr. Schmid in a letter to the Editor, Bombay 
Branch Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. III, Part I, No. XII, 
alleges that, I have confined my theories respecting the 
diffusion of Scythicism to the Nilgiris solely. If he will 
refer to the Madras Journal of Literature and Science, 1844, 
he will find that I therein described a cromlech in the low 
country of the Carnatic, and spoke of the Celtic Scythians in 
India, three years previous to my paper on the Todas of the 
Nilgiris (1847). In the former paper I stated the 
peninsula of India was inhabited by a Celtic Scythian race, 
prior to the advent of the Hindus, and even glanced at 
their former existence in China, where in the island of 
Amoy a cromlech stands, or once stood. 


To return to the route pursued by the early Scythian 
invaders of India. Colonel Meadows Taylor in his “ Student’s 
Manual of the History of India,” says, Chapter VITI, page 40, 
“it may beassumed therefrom that a Turanian or Scythian 
race became settled in the southern portions of India, after an 
invasion or invasions by & more southern route than the 
Aryans, and that the prehistoric monuments may have been 
constructed by them and are memorials of their progress. 
Certain it is that in the purely Aryan and northern provinces 
of India, no such structures have been found, These are 
cairns, dolmens and cromlechs, huge rocks which have been 
placed in certain forms as temples, barrows and tumuli.” I 
believe that this southern route lay along the Malabar Coast|| 


|| In 1829 or 30I discovered near Navacollum in Travancore, the temple 
apparently Druidical, below described. Shrouded by overhanging trees, 
stood a semi-circular terrace cut from a projection in the side ofa hill. It 
was reached from below by a flight of rude steps, and on it stooda small 
cromlech consisting of two stones supporting a third ; the front of the terrace 
overlooking the foot of the hill was enclosed by alow wall (vide sketch). 
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where cromlechs are found, as far as the opening in the 
ghats at Palghatcherry through which they penetrated to 
the southern plains. Inthe Nilgiri and Anamalai mountains 
which lieon either hand of the gap, andin the country 
of Coimbatore we find the most numerous traces of their 
former presence, and proofs that there they fixed their first 
settlement in India, from which they subsequently radiated 
in various directions. 


Udenhally.—There are some antiquities here worthy of 
notice. Ina field adjoining the village hes a “ house of a 
hero” or sculptured cromlech. On the back wall of it are 
two very singular sculptures which I have copied. ‘The state 
in which they are would indicate a far greater antiquity than 
that assigned by the inhabitants to the edifice. A mile and 
a half from the village near a hill called Turnekonda Drug are 
some more cromlechs, one of which is very remarkable for its 
dimensions and its sculptured interior, which represent figures 
in martial costumes. In the same neighbourhood I found a 
vast number of perforated cromlechs§] formed of four large 
flag stones, one side being pierced with a circular aperture, 
and all full of earth, the tops of the four walls, each a single 
stone appearing level with the surface of the ground, a fact 
attesting their high antiquity. With one exception they 
exactly correspond with the closed cromlechs I found on the 
Nilgiris, but all want the flag-stone roof. The Kakoon 

of the place assured me there were nearly two hundred of 
these curious structures. They varied in length being from — 
nine to four feet. These antiquities present the aspect of a 
large city partly buried under the ground, ora large cemetery. 
From my examination of similar edifices on the Nilgiris 
I arrived at the conclusion they were ancient sepulchres. I 
regretted much I had no leisure to excavate any of them. 


q Precisely similar to the perforated cromlech represented in Bell’s 
‘ Circassia.” 
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The natives call them as usual Panducoolies, and they are 
clearly the same as those from which has originated the story 
of the Jains having built stone-houses to escape the vengeance 
of Siva, who, however, says tradition, defeated the precaution 
by discharging a shower of fire and mud from the skies, 
which overwhelmed the buildings and their occupants. The 
back stone of the ‘house of a hero” ** near the village probably 
belonged to the same people who constructed the group of 
cromlechs. The rude figures sculptured on them are apparelled 
and armed in the manner we find prevailing amongst the 
earliest tribes of which we have any knowledge. I refer the 
curious reader to the sketch and my account of the ‘ Closed 
Cromlechs” on the Nilgiris. The Kakoon told me he 
was once present at the opening of a barrow in the Chingleput 
District, on which occasion a very large and thick earthenware 
globular vessel was found, which contained the remains of a 
human skeleton supposed to have been buried in it in asitting 
posture. I have elsewhere observed that skeletons in the same 
attitude have been found in the barrows of Europe and 
North America ; and the Buddhists of Tibet inter the remains 
of a Llama in nearly the same attitude under a shrine. 


Usur.—Among the antiquities at this place the pagoda is 
the most conspicuous; it is dedicated to Siva and said to have 
been built by Krishna Gandharva Raju. 


As you ascend the stone steps up the side of the hill on the 
summit of which the sacred edifice stands, you tread on many 
ancient inscriptions and passing through the chief gate step 
over effigies of benefactors to the pagoda cut in the stone 
pavement. The posture of these figures clad in mail lying 
on their backs with their hands clasped upon their breasts, 
forcibly brings to mind the brass effigies of knights on the 
pavements of our English churches and abbeys, The unfinished 


** A name applied by the natives in most cases to the sculptured cromlechs. 
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gateway at the top of the flight of steps has a very 
Egyptian character. In the town below the pagoda are many 
inferior swamy houses (mantapams), and sculptured cromlechs. 
A monument to a Sati is also curious. The railing of a flight 
of steps leading to the choultry and formed of the trunks of 
two elephants is remarkable. Some sculptured cromlechs in a 
field near the bungalow deserve attention. In the side of 
the Usur hill is a cave containing a Lingam. Before the 
Mysore kings assumed the government of this country Usur 
belonged to the polygar chief of Bangalore. I collected a 
few old copper coins here. 


Ellavanka (from Bangalore).—Here is an old fort built 
by the Polygar Magady Kempe Gauda. In a field near the 
village are some veraculls (monumental stones) having 
representations on them of warriors fighting. ‘The large 
reservoir near the village and a small temple standing upon 
its bank are believed to be the work of a Chola-Rajah. 


Chinna Ballapur.—I counted no less than thirty-one 
veraculls standing along the right side of the road between 
this place and Nandidrug. Formerly many others stood here 
subsequently broken up by the ryots or by Tippu, who is 
said to have used the stone pieces when his shot was expended, 
during his conflict with Colonel Reade at Nandidrug. Many 
of the veraculls are buried under the soil. ‘These monuments 
are well worth the attention of the curious and of photo- 
graphers. The figures sculptured on them are dressed in 
hauberks of ring mail reaching nearly to the knees, and armed 
with spears, shields, daggers, swords, and bows and arrows. 
On my way to see the veraculls I observed many small 
images of Naga, and of the Matsya Avataram of Vishnu 
grouped together round pippal trees on the bank of a large 
tank. IJ was struck with the identity of this form of Vishnu 
with our fabled mermaids, and have no hesitation in saying 
that it is their prototype, brought in remote times from the 
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East to Europe. Let any one look at my drawing. Can he 
discover any difference? Is not the chakra in the right 
hand of Vishnu the looking-glass of the mermaid, and the 
teeth of the chank the comb? The peculiar head-dress of 
Vishnu has obviously suggested the flowing locks of the 
mermaid. There are many remains of Hindu architecture 
about the place, the ornaments of which are in a remarkably 
pure and tasteful style ; I particularly admired the ruined 
entrance of a small pagoda, for the sculptures upon its pillars 
representing festoons of flowers springing from vases of very 
classieal forms. I often lament my want of leisure for trans- 
ferring to paper these vestiges of the former good taste and 
refinement in art of the early Hindus, and which are suffered 
to run irretrievably to ruin and oblivion, without obtaining 
a passing glance. As I progress northward, a marked 
change is apparent in the religious edifices of the Hindus; 
pagodas associated with figures in pottery of horses, and 
rakshasas have much disappeared, while the worship of Siva 
has greatly yielded to that of Vishnu, under various names, 
and of his subordinates. ‘The worship of Hanumanta has 
prevailed from Salem northwards to this. Since leaving 
Bangalore I have seen but few pagodas; the places of 
worship consisting of insignificant square buildings without 
cupolas or towers, and of groups of images of Naga and 
Vishnu on flat stones. I was told of some religious edifices 
north of the Krishna, having pyramidal roofs rising step by 
step, to a small terrace on the summit, like the pyramids of 
Egypt, but they are insignificant im size. This is another 
example of the similarity in Hindu and Egyptian archi- 
tecture to add to those in my article on “The Origin of 
Brahmanism,’” Madras Journal of Literature and Science, 
1861. 


Baugapalle.—I found not far from this village an ancient 
pagoda built of a fine grey porphyritic granite, the crystals of 
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felspar well pronounced, some being two inches long. This 
edifice was built by a Rayalu of Pennakonda. The sculp- 
tures on the pillars are curious: amongst them I observed 
a sphinx with the bust of a female. In this part of the 
country, one occasionally meets with shrines to Saktis, or ~ 
goddesses of the Evil principle, whose worship was exten- 
sively diffused prior to the introduction of Brahminism. 


Pennakonda.—The hill rising over this town has some 
fortified lines connecting the fort with the works on the 
summit. Musjids, minarets, choultries, tombs, towers, stone 
pillars and other architectural remains on every side mani- 
fest its former consequence. It was one of the seats of the 
Anagundi sovereigns, after they were dispossessed, by the 
Mahomedans of Bijanuggur}t which being depopulated by 
the latter, the descendant of a race of powerful Hindu 
monarchs of Southern India, deserting the seat of his ances- 
tors, maintained his government for some time longer at 
Pennakonda, whence being also driven by the Mahome- 
dans, he sought refuge in some place nearer Madras. I have 
no doubt that Bijanuggur was the rich Indian city men- 
tioned in the Arabian Nights. 


At present ceremonies are performed in ten pagodas. 
There are two to Jaina. On the exterior of the one, now 
only used, is a figure of Jaina canopied by a seven-headed 
snake, and like Buddha seated cross-legged. In the court of 
this temple are two sculptured stones with defaced inscrip- 
tions. The sculptures on the two large pagodas inside the 
fort are most beautifully wrought and would not disgrace 
any collection. In beauty as well as finish they are equal in 
my humble opinion to some of the antiques in the museum 
of France and Italy. I was greatly surprised to find such 


tt Ferishta’s account of the fall of the Bijanuggur (Anagundi) empire is 
full of romantic interest. 
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beautiful specimens of art in this part of the country, 
they being the finest works of the kind I have seen in India. 
The exterior walls of the Vishnu pagoda are covered with 
bas reliefs representing subjects taken from the Ramayana. 
Some of the figures I am concerned to say were mutilated by 
the Mussalmans in former days. Were I now master of my 
time and actions, I would make a journey to this place and 
copy the sculptures. The boar and dagger, symbol of the 
Anagundi kings, occur amid them. In a recess at the 
north gateway of the fort is a colossal figure of Hanumanta 
eleven feet high, in basso-relievo. Near the bungalow rises 
a Garuda-stambham, a shaft cut out of one stone, forty feet 
high. lying beside it is a half-buried figure of Garuda. 
Between the bungalow and the fort is a square tank, the 
four sides of which are flights of steps. Half way down a 
corridored choultry, following the outline of the square, 
overlooks the tank. The architecture of the choultries here 
is massive and heavy, like that of similar structures in 
Egypt. The castle on the side of the hill, the palace of the 
Rayalus, and the Mussalman buildings ought to be seen. 


Takur.—Some miles before reaching this place I passed 
a village in which stood a round tower, such as are frequently 
met with in this part of the country, and which served as 
places of refuge for the inhabitants when attacked by 
Pindarees on other marauders. I saw at Kundi Anantapur 
a religious edifice belonging to the Kurumbas in which were 
two wooden heads fastened to a block, a female figure of the 
same material, and many figures of warriors and rakshasas is 
in pottery. All these images were painted in glaring colours 
and ornamented with tinsel. 


Karnul.—A_ striking contrast is presented in the stately 
edifices of this Mahomedan town to the mean, disgusting, 
and filthy mud huts of the villages recently passed through. 
Here I behold regularly laid out streets flanked by the stone 
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walls of houses rising in some cases to a considerable height, 
musjids, old palaces, and buildings richly decorated in the 
arabesque style that characterized the architecture of the 
Moorish kings of Grenada. The quarters of the European 
officers are seated amidst buildings that strongly remind one 
of the Alhambra. My friend Captain Wood of the 29th 
occupies the upper storey of a part of the Nabob’s palace. The 
walls of his sitting room are covered with arabesques repre- 
senting flowers and trees rising from vases, rosettes, trellis- 
work, etc., in white chunnam. ‘The doors and windows are in 
the Saracenic style, narrow, arched, and decorated profusely 
with running foliage and festoon work. I crossed the 
Tungabhadra by moonlight in a basket boat. As it glided 
slowly over the river, I could see by the rays of the moon 
illumining the scene, that the waters ran under, and washed 
the fortified walls of Karnul. Midway across the river I 
discerned some edifices like towers rising above the water, 
the use of which I was unable to ascertain. . In the dim light 
they looked like the ruined piers of an old bridge. 


Henry Conereve, Lieut.-Colonel, R.A. 


IJ.—NOTE ON A RAISED BEACH AT ADEN. 


Durine my residence at Aden in 1852, I first observed this 
Raised Beach which I apprehend had escaped the notice of 
geologists, and of which certainly no mention is made by 
Dr. Malcolmson in his Memoir on Aden, published in the 
journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, No. XVI, Part I, 1845. 
It is situated on the exterior slope, or sea-face of the rocky 
ridge connecting the main pass with the hill overlooking 
the Turkish Wall. This ridge rises from the beach forming 
the extremity of Aden harbour, and flanks the road leading 
from the main pass to the entrance of the outwork at the 
Turkish Wall, and to the best of my recollection, is about 
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forty feet high, having the Raised Beach about two-thirds 
up the side of it. 

The Raised Beach consists of a narrow stratum of sand 
of inconsiderable length with shells of the same kind as the 
dead ones lying on the shore below, and it occupies the floor 
of a recess in the rock. At first sight it would seem that, 
subsequent to its elevation, it was partly overlapped by a 
volcanic eruption, but Iam more inclined to believe that the 
rock projecting above and sheltering the sand and shells is 
a part of the original formation on whose slope the sea- 
beach rested, and into the hollows and caverns of which the 
sand and shells drifted where they have, strange to say, 
remained undisturbed for centuries, and been preserved from 
destruction, all the shells lying unbroken parallel to each 
other and on a bed of smooth unruffled sand. The upheaval 
must have been very gradual in its progress, and cannot be 
ascribed to any of the volcanic eruptions or earthquakes that 
have visited Aden. The mountain of Jebel Shumshum, 
semi-circular in shape, forming the peninsula of Aden, and 
consisting of volcanic products, is the crater of the first 
eruption, which was followed by a second, raising another 
crater within the first; the second crater is intersected by a 
very remarkable rent or ravine caused by an earthquake. 
I apprehend these disturbances took place prior to the gradual 
upheaval of the beach, the materials of which could not 
possibly have been subjected to any of those convulsions. 
Should this paper arrest the notice of any geologist at Aden, 
it is to be hoped he will make a more careful examination 
than I did, and ascertain whether the Raised Beach is 
continued in other localities. A careful search might also be 
made under the stratum of sand and undisturbed shells for 
any fragments of pottery or other proofs of the existence of 
man. Were such discovered we should obtain a clue to the 
period of time which has elapsed since the Raised Beach 
commenced to ascend. 
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P.S.—Since I left Aden many alterations may have taken 
place in the configuration of the rock in the process of 
fortifying the place, and the Raised Beach been swept away. 
If it has disappeared, a similar one may be found on the 
rocky hill, or island across the head of the bay. Undisturbed 
shells and sand about thirty feet above the sea-beach, and 
up the side of a volcanic formation, can only be accounted 
for by avery tranquil and gradual elevation of the land. 
I am at a loss to account for the shells enduring so long, and 
maintaining the same precise position, and for the sandy 
floor of the hollow remaining with such a smooth surface. 
A similar Raised Beach with shells of the same kind as 
those on the coast, were discovered in the isle of San Lorenzo 
near Lima, South America. 

2nd P.S.—I make this opportunity subserve to state that 
in the year 1831 when on a shooting excursion near Palam- 
kotta, in the South of India, I discovered on the surface of a 
low hill north-west of Shady Khan’s Choultry about six or 
seven miles from Tinnevelly on the Madura road, some shells 
of a large kind of ostrea being about the size of a plate. EI 
cannot now determine whether these shells were fossil or 
recent ; but am more inclined to the former opinion. I do 
not possess the specimen I earried away with me, but am 
certain others were left behind. Since the above was written 
I met with the following passage in an old journal of mine; it 
imparts more importance to the above diseovery at Shady 
Khan’s Choultry than my memory first assigned toit: “In 
the range of hills near Shady Khan’s Choultry, oceanic 
deposits occur. I picked up specimens of the bivalves, chiefly 
examples of the large ostrea; and remarked pebbles which 
had evidently been rounded by the action of water; the 
country below is sandy.” 

The natives have a tradition that the low country of 
Ramnad as far as Madura was once covered by the sea. 


Henry Conereve, Lieut.-Colonel, R.A. 
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LETTER ON EPITAPHS. ae 


To. 
THE EDITOR, 
Madras Journal of Literature and Science. 


Dear Sir, 

My duties leading me to various and sometimes remote 
parts of the Presidency, and my disposition being naturally 
gloomy, I have sought out and visited ali the places within 
my reach in which Europeans had been buried. It occurred to 
me, previously to actual experience, that it would be interesting 
to note down and place on record all epitaphs bearing dates of 
the last century. I soon found that a very few pages would 
suffice for this purpose. Hither few monuments were raised to 
the men who fell fighting with Lawrence and Clive and Dalton 
in our southern districts in the last century, or the memorials 
have for the most part perished. While Portuguese and Dutch 
and Danish tombs still survive the power of the nationalities 
they represent, and will, to all appearance, survive English rule 
in India, English tombs have been too often flimsy in material 
and neglected utterly after construction. Of late indeed the 
Madras Government has shown awakened interest in the 
subject, and old tombs are repaired after D.P.W. ideas of 
beauty ; but the inscriptions had long before disappeared, and 
the object of keeping in order nameless monuments, hideous 
generally in design, is not obvious. 

To make a collection of Indian Epitaphs of any value, there- 
fore, the scope of my original idea must be enlarged ; and 
I propose that you should print in your Journal, from time to 
time, (1) all epitaphs of date prior to 1800, (2) all of later date 
which record the deaths of persons remarkable either in their 
lives or in their deaths, and (8) all, of any date, found in remote 
spots now rarely visited by Europeans. There must be many 
who would gladly contribute to such a collection as I propose 
if you invited their aid. I venture to offer a few epitaphs of 
the third-class as a beginning.* 

| ‘‘Orp Morratity.” 


* See Note on page 155. The Editor will be happy to receive any contri- 
bution on this subject from ‘‘ Old Mortality’’ and others.—G.Q. 
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IV. 
ON THE CASTES OF MALABAR. 


I.—ON THE NAMBURIS. 


THE narrow strip of land extending from Gokarnam in 
North Canara to Cape Comorin is known by the names of 
Malabar, Keralam, and Malayalam. The word Malabar in 
its modern application is restricted to that part of the land 
which lies between Native Cochin and Canara. The origin 
of this word is disputed.(!) Diversity of opinion exists 
with regard to the origin of the word Kerala also.(2) 
We may make two suggestions as to the origin of this word. 
It may be either from Keralan, one of the Perumals who 
ruled this land asa viceroy of the king of the adjacent 
country called Chera or Sera to which Keralam was subject, 
or it may be from Chera itself ; for we see from old authorities 
that this ancient kingdom of Chera extended from Banvasi 
(modern Avanasi) to Kumari (modern Comorin), and 
that Malabar formed a part of this great kingdom. The 
word Kerala was known under various names such as Keralam, 
Seram, Cheralam, Cheram, Keram, &c. 


(1) According to one author it is derived from Male, the name of a port 
on this coast of India celebrated in times of yore for its commerce in pepper. 
The existence of this port is mentioned by Cosmas Indicopleustes, an Egyp- 
tian merchant who traded with India in the time of the Emperor Justinian. 

Colonel Yule in his travels of Marco Polo gives at length in Vol. II, pp. 
326, 359, and 360 the various names of Malabar and their origin. Infor- 
mation about this subject is also found in Bishop Caldwell’s Comparative 
Grammar of the Dravidian Languages, p. 27, and in Lassen’s Archeology of 
India. 

(2) Dr. Day and others say that the word is derived from Keram, which is 
an abbreviation of Nalikeram, meaning cocoanut, and that the word Keralam 
was applied to this coast of India on account of its producing large numbers 
of cocoanut trees. 
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The word Malayalam is derived from the two words Mala, 
a mountain, and d/am, a district. The country is hilly which 
fact corroborates the meaning of the word. 


The origin of the country is thus given in the Kerala 
Mahatmya, a Sanscrit work on Kerala. Sri Parasurama, one 
of the ten incarnations of Vishnu, gave “ the whole earth ” to 
the rishis as an atonement for his having destroyed 21 
dynasties of Kshatriya kings.() Finding then that he had 
no place to live in, he, with the permission of Varuna, the 
god of the waters, reclaimed from the sea the land of Kerala. (+) 
He divided this land for the purposes of administration into 
4 Rajyams. They were—(1), the Tulu Rajyam extending 
from Gokarnam to Perumpolai near Mangalore; (2), the 
Kuva Rajyam extending from Perumpolai to Putupattanam 
near Nilesvaram (the Nilacunda of Ptolomy) in South Canara ; 
(3), the Kerala Rajyam extending from Putupattanam to 
Kannetti near Quilon ; and (4), Mushika Rajyam extending 
from Kannetti to Comorin. 


The whole country was at the same time divided into two 
gramas for the Brahmins to live in, called the Tulu Grama 
and the Malayala Grama, the boundary being the river 
Chandragiri in lat. 10° 30’.6) Hach of these gramas was 
divided into 32 sub-divisions (®) :— 

The 64 gramas were— 

(1). Gokarnam. 
(2). Gémakitam. 


(3). Karavalli. 
(4). Mallore. 


(9). Kariachira. 
(10). Paiachira. 
(11). Trikkani. 
(12). Trikkata. 


(5). Eppanore. 
(6). Cheppanore. 
(7). Katalore. 
(8). Kalanore. 


(3) For an account of this contest between Parasurama and the Kshatriyas, 
see Wilson’s Vishnu Purana, Bk. II, Ch. VII; Miller’s Ancient Sanscrit 
Literature, p. 17. 

(4) Kerala Mahatmya, 7th Adhyaya. 

(6) The language of the country south of the Chandragiri is Malayalam ; 
that of the north is Tu/u. See Wilks’ Mysore, Ed. 2, Vol. II, p. 5, 


(6) For the legendary origin and other accounts given here, see the Kerala 
Mahatmyza, the Keralotpatti, &c. 
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(13). Trikkampala. (21). K6tiswaram. (27). Mora. 

(14). Trichola. (22). Manchiswaram. (28). Pancha. 

(15). Kollore. (23). Utuppu. (29). Vittal. 

(16). Gomayam. (24). Sankaranara- (30). Kumara 

(17). Vellar. yanam. mangalam. 
(18). Ventotu. (25). Kottam. (31). Ananthapuram. 
(19). Vencatam. (26). Sivalli. (32). Karnapuram. 


(20). Chengote. 


These 32 sub-gramas belong to the Tulu Grama. The 32 
of the Malayala Grama are— 


(1). Piennore. (13). Muashikakulam. (23). Vennanadu. 
(2). Perinchallore. (14). Iringalakuda. (24). Katumuri. 

(3). Karikkatu. (15). Atapore. (25). Kitangore. 

(4). Isanamangalam. (16). Chengavotu. (26). Kumaranallore. 
(5). Alathore. (17). Uliannore. (27). Kaviore. 

(6). Karintholam. (18). Kaluthanadu. _ (28). Ettumanore. 
(7). Trisivaperore. (19). Katappore. (29). Anmani, 

(8). Panniore. (20). Ilibhyam. (30). Anmalam. 

(9). Sukapuram. (21). Sivapuram. (31). Tiruvella. 
(10). Perumanem. (22). Avittathore. (32). Chengannore, 


(11). Parappore. 

In order to people this land Parasgurama brought foreign 
Brahmins and settled them here. In the beginning they 
did not show any disposition to leave Malabar; but after 
some time they began to return to their native places. The 
Keralotpatti (a Malayalam work on Malabar) accounts thus 
for their leaving Malabar. As soon as the Brahmins were 
first settled in the country many serpents appeared in the 
land and began to trouble the Brahmins. They were afraid 
of the serpents and so began to leave the country. When 
Parasurama knew this he repaired to Brahma, the creator, and _ 
asked him for his assistance. Both of them came to Malabar 
and ordered the people who were there at the time not to 
quit the country. The language of the land was then 
changed and the people were commanded to “wear their 
top-knot or Kuduma on the top of the head somewhat for- 
wards, instead of hanging down from the back of the head 
as is usual among the Hindus of the east countries.”’’ Another 


(7) For a different and detailed account of the same story, see Dr. Day’s 
“* Land of the Perumals,”’ pp. 39-41. 
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account of the same story is thus given in the Keralotpatti : 
“The ceremony of changing the top-knot or Kuduma took 
place at Gokarnam before the Brahmans were brought to 
Malabar a second time. The object of Parasurama in 
changing the Kuduma was to prevent these Brahmins from 
returning to their native country. It was considered by the 
inhabitants of Paradega a disgraceful thing to change the 
top-knot, and so these people fearing the ridicule which they 
would be subjected to, never went back. Parasurama now 
conciliated the serpents, ordered the Brahmins to consider 
them as deities and offer them Pujas.’’® 

After having thus peopled the country Parasurama gave it 
to the Brahmins to be kept exclusively for the support of 
temples and other religious establishments. To this very 
day Malabar is distinguished as the Karma-Bhumi or the 
land of good works for the expiation of sin. 

These Brahmins were to be henceforward known as Num- 
buthiris. Besides this change Parasuriama introduced new 
laws and regulations, new manners and customs. These last 
mentioned Achdras are called Andcharas; for these Acharas are 
not found to exist among any other nation or people. 

Among the many new rules introduced now there was one 
which said that only the eldest male member of a Namburi- 
family should marry. On account of this rule it was found 
necessary to provide the others with partners. For this 
purpose Parasurama brought from Svarga (Heaven) females 
of three classes to Malabar—(1) Deva Stris, (2) Gandharva 
Stris, and (3) Rakshasa Stris. 

For the government of the land Danae appointed 
certain Brahmins as rulers. This system was called Alicha- 


(8) I think this accounts for the fact of having a Serpakkavu (a place 
filled with trees for the serpents to live in) in every compound in Malabar. 
In certain seasons of the year pujas are done in these places. If these pujas 
are neglected the belief is that the serpents will get angry and thus cause 
trouble to the family. 
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vattam. For some years all went on well; but when the 
Brahmins quitted the country this system was abolished and 
Parasurama went to the adjoming country of Chera and 
brought down kings to rule in Malabar. Hach king was to 
rule for a period of twelve years, and hence the system was 
called a Vyalavatiam. ‘Thus there reigned in Malabar 21 
kings for a period of 252 years. The last of these kings stole 
all the crown jewels and went away to hisowncountry. ‘The 
Brahmins now appealed to Parasurama who, in order to 
prevent such a thing in future, established certain royal houses 
to rule the land. After some time these houses becoming 
extinct, recourse was again had to the old system of bringing 
rulers from the adjoining country of Chera. These new 
rulers were called Perumals (viceroys). The first Perumal 
was called Koya Perumal. It is said that there were many 
Perumals before “the great Cheraman Perumal” who was 
known to the early Arabic merchants. On the death of this 
Perumal the country was divided among his relatives and 
officers. 


The above historical account of the early days of Malabar, 
though filled with many legends, is not without value. 


As I have already mentioned, we have got reliable evidence 
to prove that Malabar formed one of the divisions of the 
ancient kingdom of Chera. It is therefore possible that the 
kings of Chera sent viceroys (Perumals) to the distant 
places of their kingdom, and it may also be probable that 
the term of office for each viceroy was fixed for a period of 
twelve years. These viceroys were called ‘Cheraman Peru- 
mals.’ The general belief that there was only one Cheraman 
Perumal who lived about 350 A.D. is not founded on 
fact. True, there was a Perumal called Bhaskara Ravi Varma 
who was the last of the Perumals who ruled the country. 
This Perumal was known to Thomas Cana, and it was this 
Perumal who granted lands to the Syrians and Jews of Cochin. 
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But I do not think that this last Perumal was the only one, 
who was called Cheraman Perumal ; for we find a ‘ Cheraman 
Keralan’ as the name of one of his predecessors. ‘The account 
given in the vernacular may be correct for aught we know. 
There might have been twenty-one kings who ruled for 252 
years. But what became of the country after the death of 
the last Perumal? Who ruled the country before these 
twenty-one kings? These are questions which cannot be 
satisfactorily answered with the scanty materials at our 
disposal. But I venture to think that the ancient history of 
Chera, Chola and Pandya might throw much light upon the 
subject. As Malabar wasa part of Chera, the ancient history 
of this country will be quite sufficient to give us some know- 
ledge of Malabar. 


Now coming from this digression we see that after the 
great Cheraman Perumal’s death the country was divided by 
his chiefs into two or three parts. The capital of this last 
Perumal was Tiruvanchikulam, a place near Cranganore. 


It is evident from the Sasanams found in the possession of 
the Jews and Syrians of Cochin which are published in the 
18th Vol. of the Madras Journal of Literature and Science, 
and to which we have already referred, that at the time of 
the “ great Cheraman Perumal’ there were other rulers in 
Malabar, and that this Cheraman Perumal was not the sole 
ruler of the country. In these Sasanams we see the names 
of certain other chiefs mentioned as witnesses to the grant 
made by Bhaskara Ravi Varma. The statement of the 
Keralotpatti, viz., that Cheraman Perumal divided ‘ the whole 
Malabar’ among two or three of his chiefs is therefore 
incorrect. 

According to the Jati Nirnaya, a work treating on the 
various castes of Malabar and supposed to have been written 
by Sankaracharya, there are 72 castes. But among these 
72 the Kshatriyas are not included. There are only three 
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families who are of this caste in Malabar. They are known 
by the names of (1), the Trippapore Svaraupam ; (2), the 
Perumpatapil Svaraupam; and (8), the Kola Svaraupam. 
The first represents the royal family of Travancore, the 
second that of Cochin, and the third that of Cherakel. Some 
of the descendants of this third house are known by the 
names of Koil Pandaras, Koil Tampurans, Tampans, 
Tirumilpadus, &c. 


According to some, there are no Vaisyas in Malabar, while, 
according to others, there are people of this caste in Wynad. 
On account of this doubt we don’t see the Vaisyas included 
among the 72 castes given in the Jati Ninnaya. 


It is very necessary not to confound the Malayali 
Brahmins with the Brahmins of the other parts of India who 
may be seen in great numbers, at the present day, all over 
the country. 

The 72 castes are thus divided ; eight ae of Brahmins, 
two classes of Nina jatis, twelve classes of Antarala jatis, 
eighteen classes of Sudras, six classes of artizans, ten classes 
of Patita jatis, eight classes of Nicha jatis, and eight classes 
of extra jatis.° 


The eight classes of Brahmins are :— 


(1). Tamprakal. (5). Jati Matreyan. 
(2). Ashta Grahathil Adhian. (6). Sanketiken. 
(3). Vis’ishta Brahmana. (7). Sapagrasthan. 
(4). Samanya Brahmana. (8). Papishthan, 


There are sub-divisions among these. As it may be of 
interest to many of my readers, I shall here give the various 
sub-divisions and privileges of these classes. 


(9) The extra jatis are not included in the following sloca according to 
which is the division :— 
GoIagoaclaiiejonasom, moamilanaceaisocrg os GOALIE (Cy 
Cora dogg lai lans AIO 1MIScecr))_2193 asLQa 230190 Di -n5 aps as leon 
quoted in a Mala work. 
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The first class Tamprakal. They have no sub-division. 
Their privileges are—(1), Bhadrasanam, or the chief seat in 
an assembly ; (2), Brahma Simrajyam or Brahminical sover- 
eignty ; (3), Brahma Varchas or holiness resulting from the 
study and observance of the Vedas; and (4), Sarvamanyam or 
universal respectability. At the present day there is only a 
single family in the whole of Malabar who are of this class. 
They are called the Aluvanchery Tamprakal. 


The second class has also no sub-division. Their privilege 
is to attain beatitude without the due performance of Yagas 
(sacrifices). 


The third class contains three sub-divisions. (1), Akhithiri 
or those who have performed the ceremony called A gnichayana ; 
(2), Somathiri or those who have performed the Somaydga ; and 
(3), Atithiri or those who have performed the ceremony called 
Adhana. 


There is nothing special to be noticed in the fourth class. 
The next class is divided into four sub-divisions : 
(1). The Ashta Vaidyan or 8 physicians. 
(2). Those who have become soldiers. 
(3). Those who are either physically or mentally incapable 
of reading the Vedas. 
(4). Those who have become the slaves to passions, and 
hence do not read the Vedas. 


The Sanketikas who form the next class have 6 sub- 
divisions ; they are known at the present day as Emprans. 


1. Akkaradeéi. 4. Tiruvalladesi. 
2. Ikkaradeéi. 5. Carnatacadesi. 
3. Trippuni thuradesi. 6. Toulan. 
The next class comprise those who are not permitted to 
read the Vedas. The cause of this is their doubting the 
identity of Sri Paragurama. 
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The eighth class has 5 divisions: 

(1). Those who received danam (gift) from Parasurama 
and took upon themselves Parasurama’s sin. 

(2). Those who gave permission to the death of Bhutaraya 
Perumal (one of the early viceroys who ruled 
Malabar). 

(3). Those who killed the above mentioned Perumal. 

(4). Llayathus (the priests of Sudras). 

(5). The inhabitants of Pannior Grama who removed 
the Varaha Marti. 


The two classes of Nina jatis deserve no special mention. 

The twelve classes of Anlarala jati!? are—(1) Atikal, 
(2) Pushpakan, (3) Nampi, (4) Puppalli, (5) Pisharoti, 
(6) Variyar, (7) Chakkyar, (8) Nampiar, (9) Tiattunni, 
(10) Kurukkal, (11) Pitaran, and (12) Nattupattan. 

Of the eighteen classes of Sudras the Keriatil Nairs occupy 
the foremost place. The cause of this is their descent from the 
first of the three classes of females brought to Malabar by 
Parasurama. Their peculiar privilege is that they need not 
serve the Brahmins. 

The remaining seventeen classes are obliged to serve the 


Brahmins. They are— 


(1). Illakar. (7). Chempukotti. (14). Chetti. 

(2). Svarapakkar. (8). Otathu Nair. (15). Chalian. 

(3). Padamangalam. (9). Pallichhan. (16). Veluthetan. 

(4). Tamulpadam. (10). Matavan. (17). Velukkatadavana 
(5). Itacheri Nair. (11). Kalankotti. or Kshavurak- 
(6). Maran. (12). Vattakkatan. kavan.11 


(13). Ashtikurichhi. 


(10) Of the twelve Antarala jatis some only have the Brahminical thread. 
The general name of the Antarala jati is Ampalavasi or those who live in the 
pagodas, thus showing the nature of their duty which is to serve in the 
temples. The two Nuna jatis and the twelve Antarala jati occupy a 
position midway between the Brahmin and the Sudra. 

(11) The four castes, Chetti, Chalian, Veluthetan and Kshavurakkavan 
though included in Sudras are yet not allowed to touch them. Chetts is 
merchant, Ohalian weaver, Veluthetan washerman, and Kshavurakkaran 


barber. 


oll Naa a 
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The six classes of Artizans are: 
1. As’ari (Carpenter). 
2. Murs’ari (Brazier). 
3. Kallas’ari (Stone mason). 
4. Thattan (Goldsmith). 
5. Kollan (Blacksmith). 
6. Irichhakollan (Blacksmith). 


The ten classes of Patita jatis are : 


1. Kaniar. 5. Velan. 8. Elavan, Chogan!® 
2. Vilkurup. 6. Panan. or Thyan. 
3. Kurup. 7. Paravan. 9. Mukkavan. 
4. Thoal Kurup. 10. Valen, 
The eight classes of Nicha jatis are : 
1. Pariah. 4, Ullatan. 7. Vélan. 
2. Pulaya. 5. Kurumpar. 8. Kaniyar. 
3. Nayadi.4 6. Malayar. 


The eight extra Jatis are— 
(1). Ammomars, the inhabitants of Panniore Grama. 
(2). Nampiti with Brahminical thread. 
(3). Do. without do. do. 
(4). Putuval. : 
(5). Pilapilly. 
(6). Samanthan. 
(7). Karivelathu Nair. 
(8). Vellalars of Nanjnad. 


Though Parasurama brought many people into Malabar, 
yet it was the great Sankardch4rya who divided them into 


(12) Of these six classes only the goldsmith and the brazier can approach 
the Sudra without pulluting him. 

(13) The Shannars of South Travancore belong to this class. In Calicut 
these people are called Thyars, in Cochin and some parts of Travancore 
Elavans and Chogans, and in South Travancore Shannars. Their duty is to 
draw toddy, and they gain their livelihood by their profession. 

(14) ‘* In Malabar a Nayadi defiles a Brahmin at a distance of seventy- 
four paces, and a Nair though himself a Sudra would shoot one of these 
degraded races if they approached too near.’’—Chips from German Workshop, 
Vol. II, p. 356. 
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various castes and established rules and regulations for their 
conduct. Ido not mean to say that caste rules were not 
observed in Malabar before Sankara’s time; but it was he 
who divided the 4 castes into 72, framed the rules, and drew 
the line of demarcation between the various castes, and 
settled all disputes. The Jdtinirnaya, a work (as the word 
itself means) treating of the various Jatis or castes is attri- 
buted to him. He is best known as an author and asa | 
philosopher. There are many opinions regarding the date 
of his birth. Professor Wilson places him in the 8th or 9th 
century A.D.; Dr. Burnell says that Sankara lived between 
650 and 740 A.D. The existence of a Grantha called 
Sankaravijayan supposed to have been written by Sankara’s 
pupils seems to settle the doubt. It is said in this work that 
he was born in the year 14 of the era of Vikramaditya, and 
that he died at the age of 32 in the month of Vaisakha, on 
the 12th lunar day of the bright lunar fortnight in the year 
40 of Vikramaditya. This places him about 44 years before 
Christ. 

_ Sankara was born at a place called Kallady in Travancore, 
where his mother’s house still exists. He was the 
offspring of adultery for which his mother Sri Mahadevi 
was expelled from her caste. Though he laid down laws and 
rules, yet he seems not to have been very popular in Malabar. 
When his mother died nobody gave assistance in herfuneral. . 
He had to burn the corpse alone assisted by theSudras. 

The popular belief to this day is that he was the son of 
Siva.!° 

In the course of his travels he founded many religious 
houses or Mattams, one of which still survives, and is known 
as the Sringeri Mattam. He died at Badari near the 
Himalayas, aged 32. Itis said that a Namburi, to which 

(15) Since writing the above we have come across a pamphlet in which a 


more detailed account of Sankara’s life is given. We.reserve it fora future 
paper. 
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caste Sankara belonged, has been always the officiating priest 
of Badari. 


After having thus summarised the various classes of 
people in Malabar and given a brief account of the man 
who made their religious laws and regulations, we shall now 
speak a little more particularly of some of them. First the 
Namburis. From the description of the various classes of 
Brahmins it will be seen that there are two divisions of 
Namburis of whom one is allowed to read the Vedas and the 
other not. The former comprise two Sanghas (collection) 
known as the Trisivapdrore Sangha and the Tirunavayil 
Sangha. There were two other divisions known as Choura- 
koor and Panniar-koor. Each of these divisions had a 
Vadhyan (spiritual preceptor) who lived at Tirunavayel and 
_ Trichur, and under these vadhyans there were 6 Vydikens 
(Vedic judge), Mimamsakkars (expounders of spiritual laws), 
and Smarthens (professors of spiritual laws). For educating 
the boys of this class in the Vedas there are many schools 
in various parts of Malabar. The teachers in the Vedas are 
called Oyikkans. 


Every Namburi boy whether he belongs to this elass or 
not is obliged to perform the ceremony of Samaévarthanam 
before his 16th year. The age for this ceremony varies 
according as the boy is a follower of the Rig or the Yajur, or 
the Sama Vedas. Among the followers of the Rig Veda 
there are two’sects called Assulayen and Koshidakan res- 
pectively. The first perform the ceremony after the boy 
has attained his 15th year. The Koshidakan performs it 
before the boy is 13. The followers of the other two Vedas 
perform the ceremony after the boy has attained his 12th 
year. 


The other class who are not permitted to read the Vedas’ 
have no definite rule, but they follow one or the other of the 
above classes. 

29 
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As soon as the Upanayanam or the “‘ ceremony of the cord” 
is performed (which is generally done before the boy attains 
his 11th year), the boy wears a belt made of the skin of a 
black antelope. This is removed in his 16th year, when he 
is supposed to enter his manhood. Untal this time he wears 
no cloth and has all the privileges of a Brahmachari. 

The Namburi females, like their sisters of the other parts 
of India, ‘are an illiterate class of people. They cannot even 
count more than 20, for they have only 20 fingers and toes. 

The name of a Namburi female before she comes of age is 
Unnikidaévu ; from this time to her marriage she is known 
as Penkidavu. if she remains unmarried: after she has 
come of age she is called Nangapillai. After her marriage 
she is called Akdyilullavar or Athenmar or Akathullalukal. 

When these females attain the age of puberty they are not 
allowed to see anybody except their immediate relatives. 
Whenever they go out they are attended by a Sadra maid 
“‘ Vishali’’ and they cover, ike the Mahomedan women, their 
whole body except the face, which is hidden from the view 
of strangers by a large kadjan umbrella. 

There is no special age for marriage. They are allowed 
to marry after they attain their womanhood. This is one 
of the marked distinctions between the Brahmins of Mala- 
yala and Paradesga. : 

The marriage of a female after she has attained her 
womanhood is always attended with great loss to the father 
or to her relatives who are her guardians ; for, a large dowry 
should always be given to the bridegroom, if the female has 
come of age. Many females die unmarried on account of 
this custom. Though certain provisions have been made to 
meet a question of this nature, yet on account of poverty 
there is many a Namburi family where there are grown up 
unmarried females. 

The Namburis do not allow widow marriage. The custom 
of Sati does not prevail amongst them. There is not a single 
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instance of this inhuman custom to be found in the ancient 
history of Malabar. This is one of the Anacharas. The 
widow does not get her head shaved after the death of her 
husband. The only distinction of a widow is that she does 
not wear ornaments for the remainder of her hfe. 


The usual ornaments worn by Namburi women are—a 
pair of golden earrings of a peculiar shape and make, @ 
string of neck ornaments known as Thalikuttam, and a number 
of brass bracelets. 

There are four days of marriage ceremony for the 
Namburis. On the first day the tying of the tadi takes place. 
As soon as this is done some people take their wives to their 
Illams (houses). The entry of the wife in her husband’s 
house is called Kutyiruthal. 

Between the 7th and 9th months of a woman’s pregnancy 
a ceremony called Pumsavanam is performed by the husband. 
The principal part of this ceremony consists in homas (sacri- 
fices) in the Oupdsandagni or the fire which had been lighted 
and kept unextinguished from the sacrificial fire of the first 
day of the marriage. The object of this ceremony is the 
good of the child. This is done owing to the belief that if 
the female or her husband perform sacrifices and pray the 
Almighty the female will have a child born to her under a 
good constellation. 

The rules regarding chastity are very severe. When 
after careful inquiry it is found that a female has violated 
her chastity she and the adulterer are excommunicated." 


It is a curious fact that the eldest brother of a family is 
alone allowed to marry. The object of this law is to secure 
the family property intact. The question which naturally 
arises here is this: “If only the eldest member is allowed to 
marry how are the other brothers to gain heaven since they 


(16) For a detailed account of |this subject see M. P. Shungoonny Menon’s 
work on ‘‘ The History of Travancore,” pages 76-78. 
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who have no male children (Putra) cannot gain heaven 
according to the Hindu religion.”” The question is thus 
answered by the great law-giver Manu: “ If there are more 
than one male child to a father, and only the eldest of them 
begets a son, then this son is alike the son of his own father 
as well as the brothers of the father, and is therefore sufficient 
to perform the Sraddhaof his father’s brothers and deliver 
them from the hell called Put.’ Itis upon this rule that this 
law is based. 
Some of the other laws in connection with the same subject 
may be noticed here— 
I. If the eldest brother has no male issue by his first 
wife he can marry again. But this fact does not 
allow the other brothers to marry. 


ITI. If the eldest brother dies before he begets a son the 
next brother is permitted to marry. 

III. In violation to the rule that only the eldest brother 
shall marry, if a younger brother marries, this 
marriage will not be considered invalid. 


ITV. If a husband finds his wife barren he can marry 
again. 

VY. Ifa man finds himself poor and hence unable to give 
in marriage his daughters or sisters, as the case may 
be, he is allowed to marry them to some family and 
in exchange marry himself the females of the house - 
to which he marries the female members of his house. 
If a man has already three wives he cannot marry 
any more according to the Dharma Sastra. In such 
a case his younger brother is allowed to marry i 
exchange. 

These laws are observed to the present day. 


(17) Gia, aMaaHeaMIMIWAHA@ie ayQavmsnaicawagyam aan 


aJPDO©EMasGO asm Aad @eyailab. 
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The Namburis exert great influence over the other inhabi- 
tants of Malabar. The chief reason of this is their belonging 
to the highest class of the Malayalis. The Sudras and 
other castes treat them with great respect and veneration. 
The more superstitious sometimes drink the water with 
which the Namburis wash their feet at the ceremony called 
Kalkalikichutu (feeding the Brahmins after washing their 
feet). The Namburis are addressed in terms of the greatest 
respect and sometimes servility. 

The Namburis are a quiet and peace-loving people. They 
cannot be called an industrious race. They are all thorough 
conservatives because they find it to be to their own advantage. 
They are always very clean. They constantly bathe and 
change their dress which consists of a piece of cloth worn 
round the loins hiding the lower part of the body. 

We have thus cursorily glanced at some of the manners 
and customs of the Namburis. On some future occasion we 
shall return to the same subject. 


K, P. Sankara Menon, B.A. 
(To be continued.) 
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ON THE ANCIENT COMMERCE OF 
INDIA.* 


Tur commerce of every country, especially the commerce of 
a country so ancient, so cultivated and so renowned as India 
is, possesses not only an intrinsic political economic interest, 
but is also of considerable geographical and ethnological 
importance. By examining the commercial records of a 
nation we begin to become more intimately acquainted with 
the real inner life of the nation, than by merely studying its 
external political history with its wars and treaties. The 
commencement of civilization indeed is the starting point of 
trade. New and untal then unknown wants are first felt and 
require to be gratified. ‘This desire can only be realized by 
exchange of articles belonging either to persons of the same 
community or to different tribes or nations. The demand 
for an article creates its supply ; the more intense becomes 
this demand, the more refined the taste; the greater the 
quantity the better the quality of the object in question. 
To promote intercourse between nations and to provide for 
the transmission of goods, roads on land and on sea need to 
be discovered or constructed, and for the conveyance of men 
and their chattels vehicles and ships must be built. Thus in 
supplying the requisite necessaries of life and improving the 
desired commodities, the human mind becomes inventive. 
Art and science follow the track of trade. 


(1) This lecture was delivered in the Government Central Museum at 
Madras in 1876. 
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It is my intention to give you only a few rude outlines of 
Indian commerce in general; the subject is too large, too 
intricate, and too difficult to be dealt with, to allow here of a 
detailed and circumstantial description. Besides this, the 
material for a complete survey of the commercial relations. 
of India has not yet been gathered, and I am afraid, will 
never be satisfactorily collected, not only because much of 
the past is irretrievably lost and will remain for ever wrapped 
in darkness, but, also because the Hindus, though well aware 
of the profitable nature of commerce, have not committed, 
and as a rule do not commit, the history of their commercial 
pursuits to posterity. Except a few occasional allusions, 
here and there, in different works, Indian literature keeps 
silence on this subject, and were it not for the writings of 
foreigners, or for the remains of olden times, which have sur- 
vived and been preserved, our knowledge would be more 
limited still. Eminent scholars have done much to throw 
hight on this important, but very obscure matter, and my 
revered teacher, the greatest Indian Archeologist of our 
day, the late Professor Lassen, of Bonn, has striven a to 
explain many prominent occult points. 

Before beginning to discourse on the commerce of India, 
I must draw your attention to the fact that, long before the 
Aryans came to India, that great race which is generally 
described as and known under the name of Turanian, had 
founded empires throughout the old world. The home of the 
Turanians is assumed to have been the country round Lake 
Aral. Thence they spread over the greatest part of Asia, 
reigning there paramount for at least 1500 years. 

It is established now, beyond any doubt, through the 
decipherment of the cuneiform inscriptions, that the Turanian 
empires had advanced to a high degree of culture. This 
eivilization, though tainted with strange materialism, proved 
itself nevertheless able to develop to a high degree of perfec- 
tion certain branches of art and of science. To these Turanians 
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who differed much among each other in idiom belong also the 
Dravidians of India of our days, who in those times occupied 
Ariana and Persia. In Europe, these Turanians appear to 
be represented by the Esthonians, and in many places of 
Western and Central Asia, they form the substratum of the- 
population, while they supplied in China the ground work of 
the civilization of the Celestial Empire. 


A branch of the descendants ascribed to Ham, emigrated 
early from Asia to Africa and founded the Empire of Egypt, 
while others, remaining in their native continent, established 
there famous kingdoms. In the plains of Shinar there lived 
together and became amalgamated to a mixed population, the 
Shumir and Akkad. Shumir is the ancient name of Assyria 
and the Shumir were the inventors of the cuneiform character. 
The old Mesopotamian sovereigns called themselves Kings of 
Shumir and Akkad. The Shumir had originally settled in the 
north, while the Akkad lived more in the south, their country 
being washed by the waters of the Persian Gulf. Their name 
is mentioned in Genesis x, 10. ‘And the beginning of his 
(Nimrod) kingdom was Babel and Erech, and Akkad and 
Kalneh in the land of Shinar.” They were the neighbours of 
those Kushites, who dwelt along the seashore, and whose 
abodes extended from the Straits of Babel Mandeb to 
Malabar. The Akkad were the first, as far as historical 
evidence goes back, to navigate the Persian Gulf and the ~ 
Indian Ocean. The coast of the Persian Gulf was also the 
ancient home of the Kanaanites, a part of whom became 
celebrated in after-time under the name of Phcenicians. The 
shores of Arabia, Persia, Beluchistan and Western India were 
thus at an early period inhabited by industrious and enter- 
prising nations, some of whom, as the Akkadians, and more 
so still the Phcenicians, became famous sea-faring people. 


About 2500 years after the Egyptain empire had been 
established, 7.c., 2500 B.C., and after the Akkadian dynasty 
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had reigned for a long period in Babylon the Aryans invaded 
Chaldaea, and pressing at the same time on the Kanaanites of 
the Persian Gulf and the Dravidians in Persia, drove the 
former towards the North-West and the latter to the South- 
Kast to India. By degrees the Aryan invaders settled in the 
conquered country but the history of their conquest, of their 
establishment, and of their national adventures, is up to now 
a sealed book, while we are well informed of contemporary 
and previous Egyptian and Babylonian history. | 


The Aryan immigration to India proceeded slowly, the 
new comers had most probably to overcome the spirited resist- 
ance of the old inhabitants. They did not go beyond the 
frontiers of the Punjab till the fifteenth century before Christ, 
the Brahmanic influence spread gradually to the South, the 
Buddhist and Jain immigrants most likely preceding the 
Brahmans, whose arrival there it is difficult to fix in the 
absence of historical evidence. But when we hear of the 
early Indian trade, especially that from and to the Southern 
Peninsule., the Deccan, we may assume this commerce to have 
been carried on rather by non-Aryan than by Aryan Hindus. 


In a discussion on commerce the roads assuredly claim the 
first attention, as on them the traffic takes place. As the. 
roads on land are generally along the beaten paths of nature, 
and these are not materially changed in historical times, we 
may take it for granted, that as a rule, the great high roads 
of yore are also the high roads of to-day. New roads may 
be opened, old ones may fall into disuse and be closed, but, as 
formerly art was not thus at the disposal of industry and 
employed in opening tunnels through mountain ranges or 
under the surface of the earth, the most important changes 
respecting the direction and the use of roads were rather due to 
political complications than to other reasons. 


In the second book of the Ramayana, we find mentioned, 
a road leading from Ayodhya, the modern Oudh, to Rajagriha, 
30 
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the capital of the Kekayas, situated in the neighbourhood 
of the Himalaya mountains, near the upper Vipaga, the 
Hyphasis of the Greek, and the modern Bias. This highway 
passed through Hastinapura, the famous residence of the 
Kurus. Greek and Roman writers furnish us with most 
valuable information respecting the more frequented roads. 
We know through Pliny that Alexander the Great employed 
surveyors to measure the Indian roads. One road went from 
Pushkalavati (Peukelaotis) near Attok through Takshasila, 
Bukephala,and crossing the Hyphasis to Pataliputra (Patna). 
We owe a description of this highway to Megasthenes, who 
resided 295 B.C. as the Ambassador of Seleukos at the 
last-mentioned place, the residence of Candragupta. Parti- 
culars of the distance from Patna to the sea Megasthenes 
received through sailors. Another road went from Pushkala- 
vati to Indraprastha (Delhi), and then to Ujjayini (Ujain). 
Thence over the mountain ranges of the Vindhya crossing the 
rivers Nerbudda and Tapty to Pratishthana and further into 
the Dekkan. Near the modern Aurungabad a road turned 
towards the north-west to the emporiums of Barygaza (Barok) 
and Kambaya (Kambay). These and many other highways, 
all which it were too long to mention, crossed the country, 
connecting distant places with each other, while a good deal 
of traffic followed the course of the rivers, as we know of the 
Indus, the Ganges, the Godavery, Kavery and others. The . 
roads were kept in good repair and order, as it is certain that 
the ancient Hindus were well acquainted with the art of 
road-making. ‘The Ramayana provides us with a pertinent 
description. Bushes and trees, which obstructed the way were 
first cut down, and the ground then levelled. Impeding 
rocks were pierced, and rivers bridged over. To conduct 
superfluous water from watery places canals were built, and 
in waterless tracts wells were dug. The inscriptions of the 
good and wise king Asoka show us the special care he took 
to insure the welfare of travellers. Fig trees and mango 
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trees skirted the King’s road, wells were found at every 
mile’s distance, and resting places were provided not only for 
men but even for beasts, as Asoka, according to his Buddhis- 
tic tenets, took care also of the dumb animals. 

Along the coast of India were situated port towns, into 
which flowed the export products of India, as well as the 
import articles of foreign countries. The most important 
were, Sindhu, the Naustathmos of the Greek, our Karaci, 
Barbarikon, Barake, Minnagara (Ahmedpur) in Guzerat, 
Barygaza (Barok), Suppara (Sarparaka, Sibor) on the Tapty 
near Surat, Kalliana (Kalyani), Naura (Honavera), Manga- 
ruth (Mangalore), Muziris (Muyiri Kotta or Kranganore), 
Tyndis (Tundi), Nilkylda (Kallada) recognized as such by 
my learned friend Dr. Burnell, whose researches on the 
ancient topography of India have led to so successful results, 
Balita (Kalikut), Kollum (Quilon) and Kumari (Komorin) on 
the Western Coast. The Eastern shore not being so favorably 
situated for commerce, as it was the off-coast for the Western 
nations and not enjoying the advantages which Ceylon 
afforded to the Hast, was less known and frequented, and 
consequently contained a smaller number of large sea towns. 
It possessed, moreover, very few good natural harbours, only 
Korkhi (Kolchi), Kayal, the Cael of Marco Polo in the Gulf 
of Manaar: Kabir on the mouth of the Kavery, Poduke 
(Pulikat) and Palura (Naupura) can be identified with toler- 
able certainty, while the position of Kamara and Sopatma 
mentioned by Ptolemy, and of Maralla found in the Christian 
Topography of Kosmas Indikopleustes is not yet fixed. The 
island of Ceylon (Lanka, Taprobane) formed the centre of 
the Western and Eastern commerce. 

We glean from the old lawbooks of Manu and Yajiiavalkya 
that the home or inland trade in India was very considerable. 
Merchants travelled over the length and breadth of the land, 
and became by an arduous application to their business well 
acquainted with the manners, customs and dialects of the 
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country, thus getting more able to estimate the value and the 
market prices of merchandise. The existence of trading 
companies, which is attested by Yajfiavalkya, bears witness to 
a highly developed state of civilization, the more remarkable, 
as such societies were constituted according to legal prescrip- 
tion. The State superintended even the transmission of 
goods, settling according to a strict scale the amount of freight. — 
The interference of Government went even further, for the 
prime costs and selling prices of wares were fixed by the 
authorities, and dues and taxes were levied to the discontent 
of rate-payers in olden times as well as now-a-days. The 
Indian kings are said to have paid much attention to the use 
of proper weights and measures, by ordering an examination 
and adjustment of them every six months, and punishing 
severely whoever was convicted of using false measures, or 
weights. The Hindus became acquainted with the art of 
coining from the Greeks, and we find that they used previously 
as money, pieces of gold, silver or copper, which were stamped 
with a certain mark ; this explains the fact why in the law- 
books fines were fixed according to weight. Such small pieces 
of silver, marked with the sign of the sun, the moon or a star, 
are even now here and there found and prove their antiquity 
by their rude workmanship, while the name of such gold, silver 
and copper pieces themselves, as suvarna, nishka, masha, 
raktika and kdrshdpana, are evidences of their age. In 
Manu’s code the former are prevalent, while in Yajfiavalkya 
real coins (Nanaka) are mentioned, yea even the office of an 
assayer of the mint is specially recorded. 


If we may believe the Indian law codes, the position of a 
merchant was regarded to be a very respectable one. They 
were acknowledged as belonging to the third caste, the 
Vaisya, who originally shepherds and husbandmen, had in 
more refined times devoted themselves to trade. To enhance, 
moreover, the social position of a merchant, he was regarded 
as originally the son of a Kshatriya by a Vaisya woman. 
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But it is only in comparatively later times, that the merchants 
formed a peculiar caste. Manu and Yajfiavalkya still allow 
Brahmans and Kshatriyas to resort to trade, when in 
distressed circumstances. The word Banij denotes in both 
codes a merchant, from it is derived the modern expression 
Banyan. The merchants who attended fairs or markets 
were called Naigamas, from nigama, fair; and Magadha 
for commercial traveller seems to point to the travelling 
propensities of the inhabitants of Magadha (South Behar). 


The Non-aryan inhabitants of the Western Coast of India 
were, as we have seen before, seafaring people; but we have 
the authority of the Rigveda to show, that also the Aryan 
Hindus were acquainted with the sea; for in one hymn the 
ASvins are praised for having on the immense and bottomless 
ocean protected and safely conducted to the shore the 
hundred-oared ship of Bhujyu. ,The Ramayana informs us 
that merchants travelled together in large caravans to the 
seashore and embarked there for foreign countries. We know 
of one voyage undertaken by 500 Hindu merchants, who, 
according to their custom, took with them one Sangharakshita 
to teach and interpret the iaw while on the voyage. Commer- 
cial intercourse by sea took place as well towards the West 
as towards the East. Even if we were not informed of the 
Indian trade to the Persian Gulf, Arabia and Africa, such a 
name as Socotra the Sanskrit Dvipa Sukhatara, the Dioskor- 
ides of the Greek, would be evidence of it. The Ceylonese 
traffic was very considerable, thence elephants were exported 
to Kalinga, and voyages undertaken to the mouth of the 
Ganges. Plinius informs us that voyages to the Prasians 
which had formerly lasted twenty days, were afterwards made 
in six days only. From a harbour near the present Kalinga- 
patam, vessels crossed in the time of Ptolemy the Bay of 
Bengal and reached Sada in Arakan, south of the island of 
Ramzi. 
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From Ceylon large ships went to Chryse, the modern 
peninsula Malacca, where lay the Indian colony Kokkonagyra ; 
thence to Sindhu in Siam, to Aganagara in Kamboja and to 
China, where the names of Bramma, the modern Seminfu, 
and of Ambastes, the river Ngan-nan-kiang near Kanton 
indicate Hindu origin. The islands of Java and of Bali 
were colonized by Indian settlers, and the Greek traveller, 
Iambulos, whose observations were used by Diodorus 
Siculus, corroborates this fact. 


The ships employed on these voyages were large, had two 
prows and could hold 8000 amphoras. They were built of 
papyrus, like the ships on the Nile, the ropes were manu- 
factured from the coco palm and the sails from the hemp, 
which grew in Ceylon. This vigorous display of the Indian 
trade is no doubt closely connected with the spread of 
Buddhism which instilled for a time fresh energy into the 
population. 


Having thus far commented on the commerce carried on 
by the Hindus, our attention will now be directed towards 
those nations who traded with India. As India through its 
climatic position and its natural condition, 7.e., by the peculiar 
distribution of fertile level, plateau and mountainous land, 
produces much, which cannot be produced in other countries, 
and is moreover not dependent upon others, it became rather 


a commercial centre, a sort of entrepot, than a real trading ~ 


country. Its intercourse with the neighbouring nations, 
depended on its own natural frontiers. These were the sea 
for the southern peninsula, the Dekkan ; Burmah on the East, 
the Himalaya mountains on the North, and Beluchistan and 
Afghanistan on the West. Burmah and the south of China 
are very rich countries, but their inhabitants have never 
shown great signs of civilization or proved themselves able 
to use the immense treasures so prodigally bestowed on them. 
The mountain passes along the Burmo-Chinese frontier are 


. 
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still occupied by uncultivated savages and the recent murder 
of Mr. Margary proves that the internal state of the country 
is still not favorable to peaceful commercial enterprise. 
Though China is only separated from Assam by a mountain 
range, and can also be reached by a detour to Bhamo on 
the Irawady, we have no authority to state, that this road 
was ever used in ancient times. Chinese Emperors tried 
afterwards, now and then, to open communications between 
India and Southern China, but these efforts proved only 
temporarily successful. The frontier on the north is the 
highest mountain range on the surface of the earth and the 
country immediately lying beyond it, Tibet, is neither very 
fertile nor varied in its productions. The Himalaya moun- 
tains do not absolutely prevent all intercourse with India, 
but their passes have been rather more frequented by pious 
pilgrims, than by enterprising merchants. In Kabulistan on 
the contrary meet together the roads from the most distant 
West with those of the remote East. 

Three roads led from China to India, the first went from 
the mountain pass of Yumen on the north-western. frontier 
of China between the Nanshan and Sining ranges in the 
valley of the Hoangho, wid Tibet to Pataliputra. The second 
called Nanlu or South road lay in the south of the Tianshan 
mountains, it also started from Yumen, went along the 
Kokonor, through the desert of Gobi, by the Lop Nor, crossed 
the Tarim river, and remaining on its north side, touched the 
towns of Kutche, Yarkand and Kashgar, surmounted the 
Belurtag, and following the Yaxartes (Syr), then bent towards 
the south towards Bactria (Balkh). The third road com- 
mences also at Yumen, inclined then towards the north, there- 
fore called the Pelu or Northern Road, reaches Hami or 
Khamil, after crossing the Great Desert, goes through Kara- 
char and Turfan, passed the Tianshan, and remaining on its 
northern side, touches Umritsir, (Bishbalik) and arrives at 
Guldja or Ili. The way over Yarkand and Kashgar was well 
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known to Ptolemy. From Bactria (Balkh) Kabul is easily 
reached. Many roads led from the Hindu Kush to Kabul 
(Kabura, the Ortospana of the Ancients) though three are only 
specially known. ‘The road from Kabul to Kandahar passed 
through Ghazna. At Kandahar (Alexandria Arachosiorum) 
the high road left the Paropanisos and turned to Herat (Alex- 
andria Ariorum). Herat and Balkh were connected by a 
separate road. From Herat the road wound through Khorasan 
(Margiana) and passing its capital Alexandria, (afterwards 
called Antiochia) reached Hekatompylon, the most important 
town of the Parthians, thence through the Caspian gates 
to Ekbatana in Media and crossing the passes of the Zagros 
arrived at Holvan. At this place three roads branched off, 
the southern went to Susa, the south-western to Babylon and 
thence over Palmyra, (Tadmor,) to Tyros and the northern 
ended at Sardes. There was also from Kabul and Balkh 
another passage along the Oxus through Khiva to the Caspian 
sea, thence after 5 days’ overland travel to the mouth of the 
Phasis, where the Milesian colonies, Phasis and Dioskurias 
were situated, and finally over the Black-Sea to Sinope. 
From this brief sketch we learn that there existed communi- 
cation by land as well as by sea between the furthest Hast of 
China and the utmost South of India on the one side, the 
West of Asia, of Africa and of Europe on the other side. 


Though we are unable to fix the time when the commerce . 


between China and India began, there is no doubt of its 
antiquity. At first it was in the hands of middlemen. To 
these belonged the ancient [ssedones who delivered the goods 
of China to the Indian Daradas and to the Turanians in Central 
Asia. The Aorsi who communicated to the Greek settlers in 
the Pontus the legends of the one-eyed men and of the gold- 
watching griffins, acted in a similar manner. In early times 
Chinese silk was a valuable article, and in the Bible we find 
allusions to these Chinese traders. Ezekiel (xvi. 18) speaks 
of raiments of silk in Jerusalem. The name of India itself 
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is first mentioned in the Chinese annals in the reign of 
the Emperor Wuti, who, belonging to the dynasty of the 
Han, reigned from 140 to 86 B.C. The powerful Hiugnu 
obstructed the road from China to the west, and he sent in 
124, his General Tchangkien against them. Although at first 
unsuccessful, Tchangkien gained at last his object through 
the assistance of the Usun, and accompanied by ambassadors 
of this nation, he returned to China. Since then the Chinese 
themselves became acquainted with the road to Balkh and to 
India. When the Emperor Wuti was able to annex the 
previously independent province of Shensi, the above men- 
tioned pass of Yumen became secure, and large caravans 
travelled now regularly from China to the West. The first 
Chinese caravan reached Bokhara in 114, and the favorable 
reception it obtained there, in the country of the Asi, induced 
the Emperor to despatch caravans also to other countries, ¢.g., 
to Tawan or Ferghana. In these days the cultivation of the 
vine and of a peculiar kind of excellent clover was introduced 
into China, while in Ferghana and Khoten the breeding of 
silkworms was inaugurated. In the former country the art. 
of preparing Chinese varnish and of iron founding was more- 
over learnt. The successors of Wuti followed his example, 
and extended their empire as well as their commercial system 
over Asia, the latter upto the Caspian Sea. During the 
reign of the Wei and T’sin dynasties (204-419) the intercourse 
between China and India was interrupted, but it revived under 
the Song Emperors. Wenti who belonged to this race, 
received in 428 an embassy from Candrapriya, King of 
Kapilavastu. The travels of the famous Buddhist pilgrim 
Hiuentsang furnish us with the most important and complete 
information about the relations between China and India in 
the 7th century. Having been consecrated a Buddhist priest, 
622, he visited many convents, till he started six years later 
on his great expedition towards the West. Full of enthusiasm 
for the doctrine of Buddha he desired to listen to the 
3] 
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Gurus in the West, to collect the sacred writings and to 
refresh his mind by the precious knowledge he hoped to 
obtain in the country of Buddha’s birth concerning the 
founder of his belief. He travelled through the country of 
the Uigurs, Songaria, Transoxania, passed Balkh, Bamian 
and Kabul, stayed for a long time at Attock and traversing 
India, visited Kaficivaram and then returned to China via 
Kashgar, Yarkand and Khotan. In 645 he reached his 
fatherland, retired there into a convent in order to translate 
the numerous Buddhistic writings he had acquired on his 
travels. He died in 656. Hiuentsang was accompanied by 
many other pilgrims, and we may infer from this fact, that 
the roads to India were still used for commercial traffic. 
Emperor Taitsung despatched an embassy to India between 
717 and 720. The conquest of China by the Tatars created 
at first a change for the worst, but by Central Asia, and China 
being subjected to one nation the political and commercial 
relations were otherwise facilitated, as the French and the 
Papal embassies to China prove, and as I have previously 
shown in one of my monographs on that subject.* 


About the early sea trade between India and the Eastern 
Archipelago and China we have spoken already, but we can 
also prove, that it was carried on in later times. The 
Chinese pilgrim Fahien arrived in 411 in Ceylon, stayed 
there about two years, and embarked on a large vessel, which — 
was provided with a smaller safety boat, for Java. After 
many disasters he had to encounter, he landed again on the 
Chinese coast in 414. Kosmas Indikopleustes, who wrote in 
547 his Topographia Christiana, gives us an account of the 
lively trade in aloe, sandalwood, cloves and other products 
carried on between the Philippines, the Sunda Islands, 
Kamboja and Burmah on the one part and Ceylon on the 


(2) Compare ‘‘ Der Presbyter Johannes in Sage und Geschichte, ”’ second 
edition, page 4. 
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other. For a still later period Marco Polo is a trustworthy 
reporter. 


If we turn our eyes from the East to the West, Egypt 
claims our attention, being one of the countries that were 
earliest civilized on this globe. Its history goes back as 
far as 5000 B.C. It is difficult, if not impossible, to prove a 
direct trade between the old Egyptians and the Hindus, but 
that a commerical intercourse existed cannot be denied. The 
Egyptians, though not themselves a seafaring people, had in 
their relatives, the neighbouring Kushite races, the most famous 
sailors of the old world, and through their medium kept up their 
commercial relations. When in consequence of the Aryan 
advance, to which we have already alluded, the Kanaanites were 
driven to the West, a part of them entered Egypt, dethroned 
the kings of the 14th dynasty residing in Xois, the modern 
Sakha, and founded in 2214 the dynasty of the Hyksos or 
Shepherd kings. These kings reigned, when Abraham was 
staying in Egypt. Altogether they ruled in this country for 
O11 years and during the reign of the last king of this dynasty, 
Apepi, Joseph came to Egypt. The story of Joseph is 
moreover a notable evidence of the early caravan trade, which 
crossing Arabia, carried the merchandise of India to Egypt, 
Syria and Babylonia. A part of this commerce was then in 
the hands of the Midianites. By a remarkable coincidence 
we possess a proclamation of this very king Apepi, containing 
the title Zaphnath, sustainer of the world, a title given by 
that king to Joseph (Gen. xli, 45). After the expulsion of 
the Hyksos, which took place at the beginning of the 18th 
century B.C., (1703), indigenous sovereigns once more ruled 
the country of the Nile and great kings like Amosis, Tuth- 
mosis, Amenophis, Sesostris (Ramses) carried the glory and 
the arms of the Egyptians far beyond the boundaries of their 
fatherland, but not so far as the legends want to make us 
believe ; Media, Persia, Bactria and India were never invaded 
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by Ramses II., the Sesostris of the Greek. Nevertheless, we 
may safely surmise, even if there were no evidence forth- 
coming, that in those days, a brisk commerce united the 
different and distant nations. In the tombs dating from 
the time of the 18th dynasty, which ended in 1462 B.C., 
there are said to have been found mummies wrapt up in 
Indian muslins and containing vases of Chinese porcelain. 
Moreover the old Egyptians used indigo for dyeing purposes, 
and this vegetable produce can be obtained only from India. 
The antiquity of this traffic leads us therefore back to a 
period, when the Aryans had scarcely made any progress in 
the occupation of India. Many customs and manners which 
old and modern non-Aryan inhabitants have in common 
with the ancient nations of Arabia and India must be aseribed 
as much to the affinity and relationship of those nations as to 
the consequences of mutual intercourse. Thus the polyandry 
which prevailed formerly in Arabia, as it still does in Malabar, 
among the Nairs, was an institution common to the Kushite 
tribes. The system of caste, is originally not peculiar either 
to Semitic or to Aryan races. The division of a popu- 
lation according to profession, art and trade, which often 
coincides with racial differences, is a natural result of social 
life. These distinctions appear to have assumed in Egypt 
at first a certain definite form, and to have developed into 
the system of Caste. Access to caste though was in Egypt 
not debarred to outsiders, for sons of priests could become 
warriors, and those of warriors could become priests, &e. It 
is a fact worthy of notice, that Southern India, where Kushite 
and Dravidian races preponderate, is also the stronghold of 
the institution of caste. Even the legal Hindu prescriptions 
about caste, which is now viewed as a religious regulation, 
especially through the priestly ascendancy of the Brahmans, 
are notwithstanding their comparative antiquity, young when 
compared with Kushite institutions. When the knowledge 
about Indian science was in Europe still in its infancy, there 
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was no doubt prevalent a certain mania to connect India and 
Egypt in a most arbitrary manner; but the reaction against 
these opinions has also been carried too far, and it is now 
time to consider quietly the extent of the relations between 
India, especially Southern India, and Egypt. There exists, 
no doubt, up to this very day, a singularly striking affinity 
between the non-Aryan elements of India, whether Kushite or 
Dravidian on the one, and the old Turanian and Kushite 
empires on the other part. The eastern nations are conser- 
vative in their customs, and ancient fashions may be traced 
in proportionally new institutions or structures. How can 
we explain, for instance, the striking resemblance that exists 
between the famous Pagodas of Tanjore and Madura with 
the Pyramids of Egypt without considering those connec- 
tions ? 


The Egyptians not being, as we have seen before 
a seafaring nation, employed in their naval expeditions 
the Phcenicians. That the latter had been previously 
demiciled on the Persian Gulf was a fact, with which 
already Herodotos had become acquainted through the 
archives of Tyre. Strabo mentions, that the islands of 
Tyros and Arados, the Bahrein Islands of our days, 
contained temples similar to those of the Phcenicians and 
that the inhabitants of these islands regarded Tyros, Arados, 
&c., in Syria, as their colonies. When the Kanaanites were 
dislodged from the Persian Gulf, a part of them invaded 
Egypt and the others settled in Syria. This country they 
found in the possession of Semitic tribes, whom they expelled, 
but whose language they adopted ;; this explains why the 


(3) The term Semitic applying to Hebrew, Arabic and other kindred 
languages was first used by Johann Gottfried Eichhorn, and has been since 
adopted generally in this sense. But it can hardly be regarded to be happily 
chosen, as many Hamitic tribes spoke languages nearly related to those 
so-called Semitic languages. The question as to the relationship between 
Hamitic and Semitic languages has to be one day thoroughly investigated. 
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literary remains of the Phoenicians are written in a dialect 
so similar to the Hebrew. When Abraham arrived in 
Palestine, he found the Kanaanites already residing there. 
The most important and oldest town of the Pheenicians was 
Sidon, whose commerce was highly developed, when the 
Hyksos were driven from Egypt. Sidon acknowledged in 
the Egyptian King its suzerain. It was the policy of the 
Phoenicians to propitiate the good graces of their mighty 
neighbours, against whom they were not able to contend ; 
while they assisted them on their part with their fleet. The 
Pheenicians and the Hebrews met first as enemies, but when 
both found themselves confronted by a common foe, the 
Philistines, they made up their differences and became allies 
for nearly two centuries, the temporary weakness of the 
Egyptian and Assyrian empires favoring the independence 
of both. Thus the kings of Tyre became friends of David 
and Solomon. Hiram’s great object was the fortification and 
embellishment of Tyrus. David bequeathed to his son 
Solomon the building of the temple, which could not be 
accomplished without the help of Hiram. Both kings 
combined besides in joint commercial expeditions to Ophir. 
The Pheenicians wished to get the commerce of India as 
much as possible into their own hands. This was the easier 
to be obtained, as many Phoenician merchants lived in South 
Arabia and on the Persian Gulf, where the ships containing 
the valuable Indian merchandize arrived. From South © 
Arabia caravans carried the precious goods across the desert 
to Syria. Previous to Hiram the Pheenicians of Sidon had 
only extended their expeditions to Yemen, but this king of 
Tyros intended to open direct communications with India. 
He was successful in his undertakings, though his attempts 
were soon after forsaken. In fact after the reign of Solomon 
no Ophir voyages were made, as far as we know. The 
Ophir expedition started generally once in three years. The 
ships of Tarshish named after the Tarshish in Spain, left 
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Elath on the Bay of Elath or Ailah, proceeded to Berenike on 
the Egyptian coast, and thence to Okelis at the mouth of the 
Arabian Gulf, a voyage which in those times may have lasted 
about 100 days, as many stoppages would have been rendered 
necessary for sufficiently providing the fleet with victuals and 
water. Starting in May the ships arrived in Okelis about the 
end of July. From this harbour or from Kane on the 
Erythrzean sea, the ships sailed to the mouth of the Indus, or 
to Barygaza, or to Muziris, or some other southern port. 
Professor Lassen has identified Ophir, with the country of 
the Abhira, which was situated on the coast of Sindh, north 
of the Rinn. But if Ophir was the same as the district of 
the Abhira, how can we explain the long duration of such an 
expedition “ once in three years came the navy of Tarshish, 
bringing gold and silver, ivory and apes and peacocks? ” 
For surely, if the merchants of the allied kings obtained 
these articles from Sindh they could even avail themselves 
of the east monsoon and be back in a much shorter period. 
The custom in these ancient times differed much from ours. 
The truth of the saying ‘Time is money,” has been only 
appreciated within the last decades. Old Homer tells us, 
that the Phoenicians occasionally stopped a year in one place 
(Odyss, 15. v. 455, 456). It is well known, that the ancient 
navigators protracted their journeys, they provided themselves 
with seed corn which they sowed, and stayed until it was 
harvested and then sailed away. But in this particular case, 
the mentioning of gold as an export article “and they came 
to Ophir, and fetched from thence gold, four hundred and 
twenty talents and brought it to King Solomon ” creates 
another difficulty. For gold has been always a precious 
import article to India, though it is found also here and 
there in India. Even if the Abhira were the stupid people, 
they enjoy the reputation of being, as we learn from the 
Paficatantram, where they are said to sell the precious moon 
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erystal (candra-kanta) for three cowries; surely their neigh- 
bours, the Hindus, who have a thorough appreciation of the 
value of gold, would not have let it pass so easily into the 
possession of strangers. It is therefore probable that the 
Phoenicians got the gold elsewhere, very likely from Malacca, 
the golden Chersonesus, and that these voyages were called 
after Ophir, the first place in India where they landed. 
That the Phcenicians came to Southern India is certain; the 
peacocks which are mentioned to have been brought from India 
are called in the Bible Tukkiyim, a plural form of Tukki, 
in which word scholars have long ago recognized the Tamil 
“‘togei,”’ as can be seen in old Hebrew dictionaries, especially 
in that of Gesenius.* By degrees the Phcenicians lost their 
supremacy on the sea, and they disappear from the field of 
action and with them also perished for a while the ge 
maritime knowledge they had obtained. __ 

When the Persian empire arises in history, commerce no 
longer flourishes as before. The Persians were no traders, 
they preferred military fortifications to commercial pursuits. 
Fancying it possible to be attacked from the seaside, they, 
obstructed the bed of the Euphrates and Tigris throwing at 
certain distances embankments across the river, to prevent its 
being used for navigation purposes. These abortive measures 
induced the Chaldzean merchants who lived near the Pasiti- 
gris to emigrate to the opposite Arabian shore, to Gerrha from _ 
whence they continued their commerce with India. Against 
this country Darius Hystaspes undertook an expedition. It 
was this which brought on the exploits of Skylax of Karyanda, 
who in 509 starting from Peukelaotis sailed down the Indus 
and reached in 3 months the mouth of the Red Sea. Skylax 
induced the Indian nations who lived along the rivers to 
acknowledge the Persian supremacy, and in the Persian 


(4) Compare with twkki the common Telugu word ‘“‘toka’’ tail, used also 
for the tail of the peacock. 
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inscriptions the Gandhara and Sindhu occur as tributaries to 
the Persian empire. They are even mentioned in the army 
of Xerxes, and Greek and Hindu met perhaps in that Grecian 
war for the first time. 


The earliest accounts of India among Greek writers we 
owe to Herodotos; but, though he, and afterwards Ktesias, 
were tolerably well acquainted with eastern countries, the 
Greek nations, as such, did not become initiated into Indian 
knowledge until the expeditions of the great Alexander. It 
is doubtful, whether, the genius of the Macedonian king 
shone brighter on a battle field or in the administration of 
his vast empire. The interest he took in science, literature 
and arts; the ability he displayed in the foundation of 
towns ; the sagacity he evinced in his behaviour towards his 
newly acquired subjects; all these are objects of praise and 
admiration. It was he who removed the mean barriers 
placed by the Achemenides in the grand old river ; it was he, 
who intended Babylon, which had, in former times, been a 
great emporium of the Indian trade from the Hast and from 
the South, to become the commercial metropolis and the 
residence of his realm. His untimely death proved fatal to 
the execution of his vast designs. His successor in Asia, 
Seleukos Nikanor, abandoned Alexander’s projects respecting 
Babylon, and built a new capital, which he named Seleukeia. 
In the course of time, Seleukos ceded the most eastern part 
of his empire to Candragupta, and a friendly intercourse 
ensued between the Seleukides and the Indian kings. 
Megasthenes, the ambassador of Seleukos at the court of 
Candragupta wrote at the beginning of the third century 
his work on India, but only fragments have reached us, 
otherwise it would have proved a most valuable contribution 
to our knowledge of India. The same fate shared the 
writings of Onesikritos, who, a companion of Alexander the 
Great, had been his envoy to the Indian Gymnosphistes. 

a2 
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The friendship which existed between the Greek and Indian 
dynasties was renewed in 216, when Antiochos the Great 
and Saubhagasena revived these amicable relations. But 
independently of the Seleukidian power, Grecian influence was 
growing, for Diodotos, Satrap of Bactria, declared himself in 
250 B.C. independent, and established the Greco-Bactrian 
kingdom, which in the time of Demetrios (205) comprised 
even the country beyond the Jhelum. His successor, 
Eukratides, struck coins with Greek and Indian inscriptions, 
and though the western provinces of the Greco-Bactrian 
kingdom became soon afterwards a prey to Parthian conquests, 
it increased in the Kast, up to the Jumna and embraced even 
Gujarat. But it did not last long. Its influence survived, 
by introducing Greek thought and Greek civilization, to 
which the Hindus through the temporary preponderance of 
Buddhistie doctrines proved themselves rather susceptible. 
The nicknames Yavanamunda and Kambojamunda, bald- 
headed Greek and baldheaded Kamboja are explained from 
the fact that those nations patronised Buddhism and that 
Buddhist mendicants had their crowns shaven. 


Since the days of Alexander the Great and the decay of 
their political independence, the Greeks turned cosmopolitans. 
They spread everywhere, carrying. with them their high 
culture, and becoming the pioneers of refinement. Even in 
the far East, they founded colonies as the Greek name of — 
some places proves. Jambulos crossed the Indian Archipe- 
lago and Greek merchants resorted even to China. The 
works of Strabo, of Plinius, the Periplus Maris Erythraei, the 
writings of Dionysios Periegetes, Ptolemy, Arrianos and 
others—amply testify to the great activity displayed by the 
Greeks in their travels and in their commercial pursuits. In 
latter times Alexandria in Egypt, became the great centre 
where Western and Eastern nations flocked together, but it 
was not until Egypt had become a province of Rome that the 
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foresight of Alexander, in choosing this spot for an emporium 
was duly appreciated. 

The powerful empire of the Parthians was inimical to the 
Romans, the transmission of Chinese and Indian goods across 
Mesopotamia was inhibited, and though the way along the 
Oxus and by the Caspian sea was still open, the diréct sea 
trade offered now greater advantages. Under those circum- 
stances, a bright future dawned on Alexandria, especially 
since a steersman, named Hippalos, re-discovered the existence 
of the south-west monsoon, the knowledge of which had 
fallen into oblivion since the times of the Phcenicians, and 
the grateful sailors called henceforth this south-west monsoon 
Hippalos. 


The voyage to India was generally undertaken from Kane, 
the modern Hadramaut, or perhaps from a harbour nearer to 
Cape Gardafui. The more the commerce increased between 
India and the Roman Empire, the greater progress was also 
made in the art of navigation. The Western trade was 
viewed in India with favorable eyes, and the occasional 
embassies which were sent from India to Roman Emperors 
show this fact plainly. Thus we hear of Indian envoys 
with precious presents being sent to Augustus, Claudius, 
Antoninus Pius and Julianus. 

With respect to the knowledge concerning India, it is 
certain, that the author of the Periplus did not double Cape 
Komorin, but Plinius was acquainted with the Koromandel 
Coast and Ptolemy’s knowledge embraced Burmah and even 
China. This country was visited by a Greek merchant 
Alexandros, who stopped at Kanton, Markianos of Heraklea 
and Ammianus Marcellinus provide on these points still 
more accurate accounts. "We may perhaps be allowed to call 
Naustathmos (Karaci), Theophila (Suradara) in Gujarat, 
Byzantium on the Malabar Coast and other places Grecian 
colonies. 
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As long as Rome was the sole capital of the Empire, Indian 
goods went from Alexandria mainly to Rome, but when the 
Empire became divided, Byzantium, or as it was now called 
Constantinopolis, participated in the receipt of the eastern 
articles. Among the merchants who met in Alexandria, 
many Hindus were to be found; though the statue of the 
river god Indus, in that town, was probably the gift of a 
Greek and not of a Hindu. The presence of Brahmans is 
even reported from Constantinople. But the Byzantine 
Emperors had to encounter the opposition of the new Persian 
dynasty, which wanted to monopolize the Indian trade. This 
happened also in Yemen, whence Justinianus tried to get 
Chinese silk through an alliance with the Homerites, until at 
last in 5386 some monks succeeded in bringing silkworms to 
Europe. 


The Persian seaports, Teredon and Charax, whose position 
near the mouth of the Tigris was not far distant from 
Ktesiphonand Dastagard, the residence towns of theSassanides 
received directly the merchandize of India. This trade was 
very lively, and being lucrative, the Persian kings did not 
brook any rivalry. From the description of the spoil found 
by the Emperor Heraklos in the palace of King Khosru 
Perviz, we gather, that a great many Indian articles were 
consumed in Persia. The relations between these two 
countries were friendly. Bahram Gor of Persia visited the | 
King of Kanyakubja, and married one of his daughters. He 
became, it is said, so fond of Indian music that as his 
country did not possess any accomplished musicians, he sent 
for 12,000 Indian musicians. One of his successors, Khosru 
Anushirvan, the Conqueror of Beluchistan despatched his 
learned physician Barzuyeh to India, to obtain a plant which 
could restore to life again murdered persons, and which was 
reported to grow in that country. His search was, as can 
well be guessed, in vain. At last he was informed that that 
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plant was meant to denote the science contained in a book 
deposited in the Royal Treasury. Barzuyeh demanded and 
received a copy of the precious work which he brought home 
and translated into the Huzvaresh language. The book in 
question was the Paficatantram. 

The commerce of the Greeks of the Byzantine empire 
sustained a severe blow from the Arabs, to whose conquests 
the Sassanides had succumbed still earlier. The sea road, via 
Alexandria, was now blocked to the Greek merchants, who 
received Indian goods mostly by the way along the Oxus and 
through the Caucasus. Trapezunt profited by this dislocation 
of the trade. 

Soon after Mahomet’s death and four years previous to the 
destruction of the Persian Empire, Khalif Omar with an 
eye on the Indian sea trade, founded the harbour of Bassora, 
but his expeditions from the coast of Oman to Thana, near 
Bombay, and to the mouth of the Indus, were undertaken 
rather more from political than from commerical reasons. 
The intercourse between both nations remained then suspended 
for some time, the wars in the West and internal dissensions 
preventing the Arabs from devoting themselves much to the 
peaceful pursuits of commerce, but the subjects of the 
Khalif still continued their traffic with the Ceylonese. The 
island of Ceylon was, as is well known, regarded by the 
Mussulmans to have been the Garden of Eden, the earthly 
paradise, in which Adam had resided, Muhammedam pilgrims 
migrated every year to the mountain called Adam’s Peak, in 
order to worship the steps seen on the rock and ascribed to 
the father of mankind. In fact the bad treatment which 
an Arab ship, returning from Ceylon, experienced at the 
western mouth of the Indus by the marauding inhabitants of 
Dipal, induced Khalif Valid to despatch an army against the 
king of Sindh, and in 712 this kingdom was conquered by the 
Arabs. From that time the Indo-Arabian trade steadily 
increased; and as we are well informed by contemporaneous 
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Arabian travellers, whose valuable descriptions have come 
down to us, we are enabled to form a pretty correct idea of the 
commercial relations between both nations. 


The Arabs were next, to the conquest of Sindh, indebted 
to a lucky incident for a favorable turn in their connection 
with India. It was at the commencement of the ninth 
century that an Arabian ship, full of pilgrims on their way 
to Ceylon, was driven to the Malabar Coast. The then reigning 
Zamorin of Kalikut, Ceruman Perumal, received them kindly, 
and becoming acquainted through intercourse with the ship- 
wrecked people with the tenets of Islam, turned Mahomedan 
himself and went on a pilgrimage to Mekka. There he died. 
But before his death, he enjoined his successor to treat with 
hospitality the Arabian merchants, to allow them to erect 
mosques and to be under the jurisdiction of their own judges. 
This request was granted, and a regular intercourse and 
commerce between both parties ensued. The Mussulmans 
who settled in the domains of Ceruman Perumal, were called 
Mapilla or Moplai by the Hindu inhabitants, and many of 
these immigrants, and their descendants, became in after times 
industrious husbandmen. 


The extent of the Arabian trade is best illustrated, by their 
geographical system, and as our attention is now directed, to 
the sea trade, a few remarks respecting the former will be 
appropriate. The Arabs divided the Eastern Ocean into seven 
seas, the first was called the Bahr Faris (Persian sea), our 
Persian Gulf. On its coast lay the harbour Siraf, which was 
visited by Chinese vessels. These Chinamen were much 
stronger built than the ships of the Arabs. The latter were 
built with the planks of cocoapalms which were fastened 
together by wooden nails, as iron nails were considered to be 
unsuitable for the Indian Ocean. For in the Middle Ages it 
was generally believed that at the bottom of that sea a large 
magnet attracted the iron floating on it, and that as soon as 
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ships with iron nails came near that magnet, the iron nails 
would be drawn from the ship’s planks and the vessel with 
its unfortunate crew sink to the bottom. From Siraf the 
ship sailed first to Maskat in Oman at the southern end of 
the Persian Gulf and reached then the second sea Larevi 
which represents the northern part of the Indian Ocean. 
Kulam. Mali (Quilon) was the next harbour to be visited ; 
from there a mounth’s journey took them to the Nicobar 
Islands. The sea between Ceylon and the Nicobars and 
Andamans was called Harkand. The Andamans were not 
omitted in their voyage and from there they steered to Kalah 
(Kalahbar) then the great emporium of Malacca, which the 
Arabian traveller, the famous prince Abulfeda (1881) men- 
tions as the most important trading place between Arabia and 
China, and where many foreigners, as Mahomedans, Persians, 
Hindus and Chinese flocked together. Malacca itself was 
then dependent on the king of Java, whose riches and splend- 
our are described in the most glowing terms. Java, or Zahbe] 
as it was then called, is said to have been so densely inha- 
bited, that when a cock began to crow in one village, the cry 
was taken up by the cocks in the next, and was soon heard all 
along the Island. The fourth and fifth seas, named Shalahat 
and Kidrang are the next, but their position is difficult to fix, 
as the reports are so confused. The sixth sea Senef compre- 
hending the Gulf of Tonquin and a part of of the Sunda sea 
lay on the east of Kochin-China and was separated from the 
seventh sea Sanji, by the Straits of Hainan, which were 
regarded to be the gate of China. The last named sea 
washed the Kast coast of China and there was situated that 
famous Arabo-Chinese harbour, Gampu. We see, therefore, 
that however limited was the knowledge of the Arabs of the 
real nature and position of the lands and seas they visited, 
their participation in the Eastern, and especially in the Indian 
trade was very considerable. 
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This is also the place to mention that, besides the Arabs, 
Jews, Nestorians, and in later times Parsis settled in India. 
From a commercial point of view the last deserve attention 
as some of them became most prosperous merchants. 

While the Arabs extended thus their commerce, of which 
India was the centre, as far as Gampu in China, the Italian 
cities Venice and Genoa, also got a fair share of the Indian 
traffic. Many citizens of those famous towns travelled far 
in the Hast and entered into commercial transactions with 
oriental princes and nations. The crusades though originally 
undertaken for religious purposes and unsuccessful in the. 
attainment of their principal object, proved of the greatest 
importance in removing many prejudices which existed 
between Occident and Orient, and in causing friendly relations 
to arise out of deadly religions strife. The Venetians possessed 
a factory in Alexandria, still the centre of the commerce 
between Europe and Asia. The Genoese founded Kaffa in 
the Crimea and Tana, being favoured by the Palacologian 
Emperors. Augsburg in Germany lay on the highroad, 
which having crossed the snowy Alps, formed the passage 
for the Eastern and Indian products to the centre of Kurope. 
The Hanseates participated in the Levant trade, and Bruges, 
in Flanders, became opulent by its factories, which manufac- 
tured the raw materials of the Hast. Spain, Franee and the 
British Islands had their fair portion in the Indian commerce, 
though the real traffic in those days was more in the hands 
of Italian and German towns or confederacies. 

This state of things lasted, until the Portuguese, roused by 
the reports of the existence of that mighty but mysterious 
potentate the Prester John of India, whom I have identified 
as the powerful Emperor of Central-Asia, the Korkhan of 
Karakhitai, despatched Bartholomeo Diaz and later Vasco da 
Gama in search of him. 'The latter did not find the renowned. 
priestly king but instead the seaway to India. The landing 
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of Vasco da Gama at Kalikut, together with the discovery of 
America, a few years earlier, altered the whole direction of 
commerce, until by the reinstitution of the Overland mail, and 
more so still by the successful termination of the Suez canal, 
the old time-honoured road to India and China wid the 
Mediterranean and Red Sea has been again revived. 


Modern inventions have done much to lessen the distance 
between the Hast and the West, but apart from this, the 
nature of the trade is not materially changed. Though it is 
now a matter of no difficulty to perform the sea-voyage from 
any part of the world to India, the Central Asian caravan 
trade which beginning in China, passed to India, and went 
to Babylon, to Egypt and so forth, is, owing to the depre- 
dations and wars of the barbarous hordes, and the existence 
of half barbarous states in regions which were formerly the 
sites of flourishing realms, no more of the importance it once 
enjoyed, even in the remotest times. 


Having in the above commented on the commerce of the 
Hindus with foreign nations up to the appearance of the 
Portuguese in this country, we must now turn our attention 
to the integrant part of commerce, to the merchandise 
itself. 


With respect to the inland trade of India our information 
is again very scarce. Indian sources supply only scanty 
reports. The second book of the Mahabharata contains in the 
description of the Rajasiiya sacrifice a list of the presents 
received by king Yudhishthira; other accounts can be 
derived from some Buddhistic Sitras. Thus we read in the 
former, that the king of Kamboja brought horses, for which 
that country was very famous, female camels, woollen cloaks 
embroidered with gold, and skins of Kabul cats and antelopes. 
The Paradas, who inhabited Gedrosia (Beluchistan) and the 
Abhira of Ophir fame presented cows, goats, sheep, donkeys 
and camels, woollen coverings, and an intoxicating beverage 
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made of fruit. The Sadra, a border people near the desert 
of Sindh, showed their submission by coming to Yudhish- 
thira with skins of goat and Ruru stags and with Kabul 
horses. The eastern kings brought precious seats, beds and 
armour adorned with jewels, gold and ivory, as well as varie- 
gated elephant covers, tiger and elephant skins, iron arrows 
and excellent arms. The nations living near the Brahma- 
putra and the mouth of the Ganges arrived with gold, 
perfumes, with precious woods, with rare birds, animals, and 
skins. The Cola and Pandya carried fragrants, sandal-oil in 
golden tankards, sandalwood, gold, jewels, and fine textures. 
From Ceylon came precious pearls, and dyed cloths. This 
extract yields only scanty information, the products of large 
countries are omitted, yet weare able to ascertain those of a 
few. 


In enumerating the different articles of trade, the Indian 
export articles will be given first, and followed by the 
foreign import articles. The principal sources of information 
respecting the ancient export trade are the account written by 
an Alexandrian merchant and perused by Plinius the Elder 
and the Digesta or orders issued between the years of 176 
and 180 by the Roman Emperors for the purpose of fixing 
the duties, which were to be levied from those articles. 


Though elephants, tigers, leopards, panthers and other 
large beasts were occasionally exported from India, one can 
hardly include them in the list of merchandise. Rome 
especially was the place where they found a good market, as 
they were wanted in the amphitheatres for the Circensian 
plays. King Solomon received from India apes and peacocks, 
us we have seen before; the Dravidian name of the peacock 
in the Bible intimating the presence of Dravidian traders. 
Herodotos praises the good qualities of Indian dogs, which 
were highly esteemed by King Darius, and which most 
probably would not claim any relationship with the ill 
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used Pariah dogs of our days. Indian tortoises also found a 
good market. But not only living animals, valuable skins 
and horns also were exported. 


Pearls were another article, highly prized alike by ancient 
as by modern nations. One of the most renowned pearl- 
fisheries was on the coast of Ceylon, especially at Perimula 
(Perimuda) on the island of Manaar. We know that the 
Medes, Persians and other eastern people paid immense sums 
for pearls, and Plinius tells us, that the Romans, especially 
the Roman ladies, were very fond of them. The Roman 
ladies adorned nearly every part of their body with pearls, 
even down to the straps of their sandals, making their presence 
known by the clinking of pearl-strings as do to this day the 
Indian dancing girls. The sumptuousness displayed in those 
times exceeded all bounds, thus we read, that Lolla, the wife of 
the Emperor Caius Claudius, appeared often publicly covered 
with smaragds and pearls, worth 40,000,000 sesterces or 
£300,000 sterling. The story about the wager between Queen 
Cleopatra of Egypt and the Triumvir Antonius is well known. 
She possessed two large pearls, used as pendents of the ear, 
which had been previously the property of other eastern 
monarchs and were valued very highly. She dissolved one in 
strong vinegar, drank it, and was only prevented by an atten- 
dant of Antonius from dissolving the other pearl. The 
draught thus swallowed was esteemed to be worth 10,000,000 
sesterces, or a little more than £80,000 sterling. 


Though Si/k is indigenous in China, and Kattigara (the 
modern Kanton) was in ancient days the great silk market, 
silk may be mentioned here, as the western nations received 
it via India, and it is mentioned as Sericum Indicum in the 
Roman Digesta. Moreover there exist also in this country 
12 species of silk spinning worms. Indian-made silk articles 
were bought by Greek and Roman merchants. In the latter 
times of the Roman Empire silk dresses became more 
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fashionable and many were the strictures in which some sober 
writers indulged, when complaining about the luxury and 
wantonness of the Roman ladies, in dressing themselves in 
precious and thin silks. It is remarkable, that the real origin 
of silk remained along time unknown. Pausanias who wrote 
his archaeological work on Hellas is the first classical author 
whose ideas about silk and silkworms are pretty correct, for 
the general notion was, that the silk was combed from the 
leaves of trees. If we enumerate now the Indian export 
articles derived from the vegetable kingdom, we shall soon 
observe, that both in number and in value they are superior 
to those belonging to the animal world. 

Of grains Rice formed an important commodity. The 
cultivation of rice extended in ancient times only so far West 
as to Bactria, Susiana, and the Euphrates valley. The Greeks 
most likely obtained their rice from India, as this country 
alone produced it in sufficient quantity to be able to export 
it. Moreover the Grecian name for rice Oryza, for which, 
there exists no Aryan or Sanskrit root, has been previously 
identified by scholars withthe Tamil word ar7si, which denotes 
rice deprived of the husk. This was exactly the state in which 
rice was exported. The Greeks besides connected rice gene- 
rally with India. Athenaeos quotes Oryza hephthe, cooked 
rice, as the food of the Indians, and Aelianus mentions a 
wine made of rice as an Indian beverage. If nowthe Greek 
received their rice from India, and the name they called this 
grain by is a Dravidian word, we obtain an additional proof 
of the Non-Aryan element represented in the Indian trade. 

The Cotton cloths (sindones of Herodotos) show by their name 
their Indian origin. It occurs also afterwards in the Periplus 
where a distinction is made in the cotton goods according to 
quality, and cotton thread is mentioned as a separate article. 
The Roman Digesta call the cotton thread carpasium, and 
the cotton cloth carbasia, whick name for the latter is also 
used by the Alexandrian merchant, the Sanskrit name being 
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Karpasa. Up to the first century after Christ the cotton tree 
was, except in India, only cultivated in the small islands of 
Tyros and Arados in the Persian Gulf. 

Ebony and teakwood, sugar-cane and banrboo-cane were in great 
demand, the medicine Tabashir was derived from the latter. 
Asafoetida in Sanskrit Bhitari, the enemy of evil spirits, was 
a well known physic tothe Alexandrian merchant and to 
Hippokrates under the name of Butyros. This was after- 
wards erroneously taken for Butyron, butter. Pliny (XII, 
16 and XXIV, 77) mentions that the best Lyciwm, a medicine 
prepared from a certain boxtree (Pyxacanthon), and the 
reddish bark of the root of the Macir tree, which was consi- 
dered as a specific for dysentery, came from India. 

India is rich in vegetable dyes, but its most famous is, no 
doubt, Indigo, the Indikon of the Greek. Already Vitruvius 
mentions the Indicus color, and Plinius distinguishes between 
two different sorts of Indicum. The frequent attempts made 
to adulterate it, show how highly it was appreciated. At 
Selinos in Sicily surrogates of this description were manu- 
factured. One pound of good Indigo fetched about 10 dinars 
or 3 rupees. Among the Indian spices Pepper, pippali in 
Sanskrit, was much in demand. It grows wild in Malabar. 
Muziris and Nelkylda were the most frequented pepper 
markets. Old Pliny could not understand why people should 
take so great a fancy to such a hot article. A pound of white 
pepper was sold at 7 dinars or 2 rupees, and a pound of black 
pepper for a little more than 1 rupee. The collection of 
pepper was associated in the medieval legends with wholesale 
burning of venomous snakes, which infested the pepper 
plantations. 

Another spice of great value and request was the Cassia. 
The Laurus Cassia grows in Malabar and Canara, on the 
Himalaya, in Bhutan and Nepal. The tree attains a height 
of 60 feet, has white flowers, and its inner bark produces a 
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spice, which though in flavour and taste similar to, is coarser 
than cinnamon. The real cinnamon is indigenous to the 

country of Somali on the eastern coast of Africa, and was 
- afterwards introduced to Ceylon, whence the Arab traveller 
Ibn Batuta reports on it. It grows about 30 feet, has like- 
wise a white flower and a small berry, which yields a useful 
oil. Its inner bark produces the famous cinnamon, the bark 
contains the precious cinnamon oil, its leaves furnish the 
mace oil, and its roots camphor. The Bible (Exod. xxx. 
23-24\ knows both Cassia and Cinnamon, so does also Hero- 
dotos and Theophrastos. The real cimnamon came originally 
from Ethiopia, and cassia from Malabar. The Roman 
Digesta distinguished between Cinnamomum, Xylocinnamo- 
mum, Cassia tantum and Xylocassium. The price of cinna- 
mon fluctuated much between 25 and 300 dinars or between 
74 and 90 rupees the pound ; and of cassia between 5 and 50 
dinars or 14 to 15 rupees. Cinnamon and cassia were also 
esteemed physics. The leaves of the cassia and other laurel 
trees yielded the highly esteemed MMalabathron, the Tamalapa- 
tra of the Indians. The Alexandrian merchant tells us a 
peculiar story how this precious spice was obtained. There 
exists, he says, a barbarous race of men with short. figures, 
broad faces and flat noses, who are called Sesatai (Besadai). 
Every year they come, together with their wives and children, 
to the frontiers of the Thinae. There they encamp, resting 
on mats made of rushes, tendrils and leaves, which they 
carried from their home with them. As soon as they are gone 
away people, who have watched them, gather the mats, 
which these Besadai had left behind, extract the fibres from 
the reeds, and collect the leaves. Out of these they gain the 
Malabathron, of which exist three varieties, and bring it to 
the harbour Gange on the mouth of the river of that name. 
It came also from Further-India and was as highly valued as 
cinnamon. 
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Cardamum and Clove, indigenous in the Philippines, came 
via India and were regarded as Indian articles. Ginger was 
imported as well from India as from Hthiopia. 


Among perfumes and scents A/oe was very highly esteemed 
in ancient times. Aloe is the wood of the Aghil tree, which 
is turned in consequence of a disease into a dark brownish, 
veined resin. If it is heated it spreads a very agreeable smell. 
The best sort is called Ghark, and sinks when placed in water ; 
the next best, Nimghark, is still lighter and nearly floats ; 
the third least valuable, Semeleh, is the lightest. It is indi- 
genous in Kochin-China, Kambojah, Siam, and also in Assam. 
Its name is generally Aguru (Agaru) in Sanskrit, which 
word denotes in this language not heavy, but as the best species 
is really the heaviest, it seems clear, that the name was not 
originally Sanskrit. In the Bible it is mentioned as Ahalim, 
which resembles more the word aghil, in Tamil, and which 
being identical with the Sanskrit word suggests that the latter 
was derived from the former, while the T'amil word itself is 
probably derived from the name by which Aloe was called in 
its native country. The Burmese name for Aloe is Akyan, 
it resembles Aghil and Ahaltm and seems to contain the 
original root of the word. In the Mahabharata Bhima 
recelves presents of aloe. The word Aghila was through 
ignorance turned into Aquila by the Portuguese, and thence 
comes the erroneous name Aquilaria or Eagle-wood. It is 
still very dear, in Kochin-China the pound sells between 18 
and 55 rupees, and in Japan even at 650 rupees. 


The fragrant sandal wood grows in Malabar and in Mysore, 
in the zone above the teaktrees, it is also found in the Sunda 
Islands, but the most precious sandal wood comes from the 
first country. The middle of the trunk contains the odori- 
ferous innerwood, and the darker its colour the more sweet- 
scented it is. Three kinds, red, yellow and white, are 
distinguished. Its use and qualities are well known, as 
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incense it is burnt in temples and private houses ; as a powder 
it produces a refreshing effect and becomes also a cooling 
salve, its oil is used as a cooling remedy. Its beneficent 
qualities are praised by Indian poets; in the Bible it is 
repeatedly mentioned, but it was not much patronized by the 
Greeks and Romans, who applied it more as a purging 
medicine. 


The costus of the ancients is the Sanskrit ‘“ kushtha,” one 
species came from the neighbourhood of Multan, another 
from Kabul and Kashmir. The Romans had a great predi- 
lection for this root, they used it at sacrifices, its oil was 
turned into a salve, and they mixed their wines with costus 
and availed themselves of it asa medicine. One pound sold 
at 6 dinars or 14 rupees. The nard, in Sanskrit Nalada, 
grows on the banks of the Upper Indus, in Nepal, and along 
the Ganges. The reputation of this Valeriana had already 
spread in early times, the singer of the song of Solomon 
praises its fragrance. ‘Ihe spikenard possessed at one and 
the same time leaves and ears, the sweetness of its flavour 
and its fine red colour were equally esteemed. Its value 
depended on the size of the leaves and a pouud of the best 
leaves was worth 100 dinars or 30 rupees, the smallest leaves 
fetching the highest price. 


Bdellium is the gum of a tree, ascribed to Arabia Media, 
Bactria and India. The tree from which this resin flows, 
grows still in Eastern Bengal and in Assam. . Most probably 
it was exported from India, the Bible mentions it in different 
places. Like Costus it was also used to temper wine, though 
its medicinal application prevailed. 


Having thus far mentioned the most important plants 
which the ancients received through their trade with India, 
we have now to turn our attention to the minerals. 

The first and most important mineral which is said to have 
been exported from India, is gold. That there were goldmines 
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in India is a fact beyond doubt, and some rivers contain gold 
dust. Even the second chapter of Genesis according to the 
generally accepted explanation attributes gold to India. 
Gold was found in the Himalaya in the north and in the 
Western Ghat in the south; and in the rivers, which 
spring from the Himalaya, especially in Ladakh and Iskardo. 
Herodotos relates (111. 102) the story, that in the country 
of Daradas, ants smaller than dogs but larger than foxes 
collect gold in their dens, that the inhabitants of these 
regions take the gold out from the holes and bring it to 
Darius, the king of Persia. The old Hindus were acquainted 
with this story, called the gold collected thus pipilika, from 
pipila a black ant, Megasthenes and Nearchos saw the skins 
of these ants, and the former describes them as equal in size to 
those of foxes and in outward appearance similar to those of 
panthers. Later investigations have shown that those black 
ants are marmots which live in Thibet, and whose annularly 
marked skins are a great export article to India and China. 
These marmots heap up the shining gold dust in their dens. 
and their mode of life resembles that of ants. This is the 
reason why they were called ants. Alexander von Humboldt 
observed that the ants in northern Mexico carried to their 
ant-hills a certain shining substance which sparkled like 
Hyalith. It may be, that the Daradas remarked a similar 
habit among the ants. However that may be, and though 
gold is found evidently in India, it is extremely unlikely 
that gold was ever in any considerable quantity exported 
from India. We had an opportunity of speaking about this 
subject when discussing Solomon’s expeditions to Ophir. 
India has long been regarded as the richest country in the 
world, and though this is far from being true, the greater 
the ignorance, the greater was also the exaggeration. ‘The 
geographical ideas of the extent of India were very indefinite, 
and the uncertainty attaching to the limits of India in the 
Ancient and the Middle Ages creates a great difficulty in 
34 
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explaining old writings. At times the whole south-eastern 
part of Asia is called India, and it comprises often Ethiopia 
in Africa. There is no reason then, why Further-India, 
especially the Chersonesus Aurea, Malacca, should not be 
included in the India of the Ancients, and if so, there is no 
difficulty in ascribing the gold of Ophir to have been found 
in Malacca. From the nature of the Indian commerce, gold 
was essentially an import article to India, as it is also now. 


Iron was found in India, and the old Hindus knew the 
secret of making good steel, the sword-blades of Guj arat 
especially enjoying a great reputation. 


Though the tin trade goes back to far remote times, adie 
itself is not rich in this metal. It is more abundant in 
Tenasserim, Malacca and the island of Banca. The Phoeni- 
cians were the earliest tin merchants, in fact, it is owing to 
this metal that their commerce became so extended. Neither 
Egypt nor Babylonia possessed tin mines, the nearest 
countries to these which possessed tin were Caucasia, India 
and Spain. If we now find bronze implements in Egyptian 
tombs, whose age goes back as far as 4000 before Christ, 
surely one is bound to admit that a widely expended com- 
mercial intercourse existed already in very distant days. 
Whether the Greek word for tin sassiteros is derived from 
the Sanskrit Kasttra, or whether the Hindus got.it from the 
Greeks, is still doubtful. That it was originally not much 
found in India but in Further-India is immaterial, as it was 
early known in India, and the fact of the word Kasttra, 
occurring in Panini’s Sitras is important. 

Perhaps hardly any country can equal India and Ceylon 
in the possession of precious stones. Parts of India, foremost 
Golkonda, have always been considered as mines of gems. 
From India the ancients received the famous Diamond. — 
Between the 14th and 25th degrees of northern latitude, mostly 
on the eastern side of the Dekkan and the Amarakantaka 
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plateau, near Kadapa, Nandyala, Ravalkonda, Ellora, 
Sambhalpur and Panne lie rich diamond fields. The best 
diamonds were retained for the adornment of Idols and Kings, 
others were hoarded up in royal treasuries. Their number 
can hardly be guessed, if we consider only the enormous 
quantities of diamonds taken by foreign conquerors out of 
this country. Plinius contains a great deal of information 
about the diamond, whose pounding, by which they were 
reduced to atomic dust, he declares to be one of the grandest 
discoveries ever made by the human mind. That to the 
diamond thus pounded were ascribed some absurd powers, 
we were lately again reminded of in an important State trial. 
According to Plinius diamonds could not be pounded unless 
in the fresh and still warm blood of a buck. 

Orystals too were exported from India, for the Indian 
erystal was highly esteemed. The Rajapippali mountain 
range between the lower Narmada and Tapty yielded Onyx 
and Sardonyx stones in large quantities, hence Ptolemy called 
it the Sardonyx-mountain, Indian Hyacinths, Amethysts, 
Smaragds, Carbuncles, Beryls, Sapphires, Chrysolites and Opals 
were sent in large quantities, to the great western empire, 
and this export trade in gems must have been very consider- 
able. How highly precious stones were valued at Rome, one 
example out of many will clearly show. The Roman Senator 
L. Nonius, the son of Struma Nonius, and the brother-in-law 
of P. Quinctilius Varus was proscribed by the Triumvir 
Antonius, for the sake of an Opal, the former possessed. 
Nonius escaped leaving all his treasures behind, but took 
away with him his opal ring, which was valued at 200,000 
sesterces or about £8,000 sterling. 

We must not forget the famous Murrhinian vases, which 
though really not of Indian origin, were exported from 
Barygaza together with onyxes. ‘They were manufactured of 
a mineral Murrha, composed of felspar, fluorspar and calcare- 
ous spar, which was found in the mountains on the Caspian 
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sea, in Armenia and Persia, and were remarkable for their 
hardness and beauty. Drinking and eating vessels were 
generally made out of them. Pompeius Magnus brought 
in 63 B.C. the first murrhinian drinking vessels to Rome, 
this happened at his third triumph against Mithridates. 
A small piece of murrhinum just enough for a small goglet, 
containing the 48th part of an amphora, was sold at 70 
talents. The Consul Petronius possessed a large number of 
such vessels, the Emperor Nero coveted them and took them 
from the children of Petronius. Nero was able to furnish a 
whole theatre with them. Among these pieces of vertu was 
a magnificent scoop, for which Petronius had paid 300 talents; 
suspecting the designs of Nero, he broke it to pieces, before 
he died. 


We mentioned. above that Indian articles were in request 
among other nations, but that these could not supply in 
return anything which met with an equal demand from the 
Hindus, as their wants were moderate, and easily satisfied. 
In a country where the three necessaries of life food, drink 
and clothing (Annapanavastrani) amount to so little, where 
a few grains of rice, some draughts of water and a few 
yards of cotton suffice for existence, this could not be other- 
wise. Thus foreigners were obliged to pay in coin for the 
goods they bought and as precious metals are the universally 
acknowledged means of interchange, gold and silver coins 
were imported in great quantities into India: In fact the 
annual drain of these metals from Hurope to India was an 
object of great anxiety in ancient times. Pliny complains 
most bitterly about this state of affairs, and is highly 
indignant that 50 millions of sesterces or two millions 
sterling were year after year swallowed by India, to pay for 
Eastern goods, by the selling of which the Western merchants 
gained at least 100 per cent. Besides gold and silver, copper, 
lead, and tin also were imported to India. 
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The old Hindus were very fond of corals, and attached to 
them a similar value as foreigners to pearls; in consequence 
many corals were imported to India, as were also some 
varieties of Sards and Sardonyxes. Glassware found a good 
market in India. The Hindus have never up to this very day 
made much progress in the manufacture of an article, whose 
invention was known in the dawn of historical days to the 
ancient Egyptians. 


Frankincense and meliloton, perhaps an Egyptian kind of 
lotus, whose stalks have a sweet taste and were a favorite dish 
in Egypt, were brought to India. From the frankincense a 
valuable oil and salve were prepared. The importation of 
wine mostly from Laodikea in Syria and from Italy is an 
undoubted fact. The Alexandrian merchant mentions 
specially the presents of wine, he made to an Indian prince. 
As in those times comparatively few Europeans lived in 
India, the wine must have been drunk nearly exclusively 
by natives, and considering the variety of race, and of 
caste, there is no reason to wonder. Even now-a-days more 
wines and spirits than the combined thirst of the European 
community can digest, land in India, and what is more, are 
consumed in this country. On the other hand, the stories of 
inebriety among Hindus which Greek writers, as Chares of 
Mytilene, record, are to say the least exaggerated. 


If we add to this list of import articles “nen cloth, we 
have mentioned the most common and valuable ones. 

Comparing the two lists of import and export goods with 
each other, we see that, while the latter is very considerable 
in number and differing in variety, the former contains only 
a few articles. The reason of this striking difference has been 
already explained. The nature of the Indian trade is even 
now not materially altered. We meet, with a few exceptions, 
the same goods in ancient times asin our days. After all, 
men and countries do not change much, and the nature of 
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both remains the same. ‘The greater number of European 
inhabitants in this country has produced a large influx of 
European merchandise, which originally intended for the use 
of Europeans has found its way also into the household of 
natives. As one of the most valuable new import articles 
we may mention stationery, while the list of the export 
articles is not materially altered, after including in it cotton, 
coffee, tea and tobacco. 


That the most numerous and useful articles of Indian 
products belong to the vegetable kingdom is, from what has 
been mentioned before pretty clear, and this fact at once 
assigns to India its proper position, 7.e., India is essentially 
an agricultural country. 


The great Kuropean discoveries in science have also affected 
Indian commerce, but here it is not our intention to discourse 
on this topic. 


The exchange of material goods, though being the obvious 
object of commerce, cannot take place without causing a 
material change in the habits and ideas of those who come 
thus in contact with each other. Paltry prejudices are 
abandoned, the human mind expands in toleration, as it does 
in knowledge. The great historian of ancient Greece 
ascribes the civilization of Greece and the rapid growth of 
Greek literature to the free trade which existed between 
Egypt and Greece since the days of the Saidic dynasty. 


If we apply these observations to India, we shall find that 
though the Hindus supplied to other nations the most precious 
products of their native country, they received back not only 
their money’s worth in gold and silver, but also, and what 
is more valuable, a knowledge of the great scientific researches, 
made by their more advanced neighbours. 


When the Aryans began to stir in their old home near the 
Hindu-Kush, about 2,500 years before Christ, Turanian, 
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- Cushite and Semitic empires had already a long history behind 
them. 


To Egypt and to Babylonia the Aryan Hindus owe a great 
debt of gratitude. How far they were influenced by the 
Cushites and Dravidians of India it will be difficult to 
determine. To the former they owe directly or indirectly 
their astronomical or rather astrological science, the philoso- 
phical systems on cosmogeny and atomism, the art of writing, 
at first so detested by the Brahmans, who feared to lose 
their ascendancy, if the knowledge of writing became general ; 
as in after years the invention of printing was opposed 
by the Obscurantes in Europe. 


To the intercourse with the Greeks they are indebted among 
other things most probably to the drama, to the art of minting 
coins, and to an increased knowledge of astronomy. The 
Hindus had a high appreciation of Grecian science in 
general, and they acknowledge specially the Yavanas as their 
masters in astronomy. Many astronomical termsin Sanskrit 
are derived from the Greek. We observed before, that the 
Greeks were favourable to Buddhism, which owed its success 
in India most likely to the support of the non-Aryan popu- 
lation. To what an extent at a later period the cultus of 
Krishna was modified by Christain legends, which found 
their way to India, is beyond our power to say. 


On the other hand, the Hindus contributed, when their 
turn came, much to the advancement of science, whose 
depositors they had become. Whether itis owing to the’ 
enervating heat or to some other climatic reason, the Hindu 
though gifted with a sharp, discerning intellect, is on the 
whole not gifted with the genius of originality. Very 
few inventions or discoveries have been made by Hindus. 
The study of astronomical and mathematical science was 
prosecuted with great zeal and success in India, but the first 
influence of the Hindus on the west was through the medium 
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of philosophy. Buddhism and _ other philosophical or 
religious systems, originated in India, biassed to a great extent 
the doctrines of early Christianity. This we perceive in the 
doctrines of Emanation, in that of the Migration of the 
soul and others. The gnostic Bardesanes of Kdessa, a friend 
of the Indian Ambassadors at the court of Antoninus Pius 
(138-161) was well acquainted with Indian philosophy. The 
same can be said of Clemens of Alexandria and Origines. 
The heretic Mani was a great admirer of Buddhism which 
proselytizing religion was centuries ago already known to 
the Greeks. 


The Mahomedan invasion was the means of introducing the 
sparks of Indian wisdom to the West, which began just then 
to recover from the violent convulsions, into which it had 
been thrown by the immigration of the barbarians. The 
same Arabs who acted at that very period as disseminators 
of Indian science and as instructors of the West, were trying 
to destroy and to root out the people who were the represen- 
tatives of that civilization. Indian Arithmetic together with 
the Indian figures, which the Europeans call Arabian, as 
they obtained them through the medium of Arabs, Indian 
Astronomy, with its nomenclature, Indian Medicine, Indian 
Philosophy, all these were eagerly studied by the Arabs, then 
the most civilized and learned people of the world. But 
though the Mussulmans were thus striving to cultivate these 
Indian studies and to reintroduce them into the very West, 
from whence that civilization had originally started, they 
reduced India to that unhappy condition, in which it was 
found when the first Europeans put their foot on this 
country. 

It were untrue to contend that the immediate result of 
European intervention could be considered to have been 
beneficial to India. The first and most important reason 
which directed the eyes of the Western people to this country 
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was the desire of acquiring wealth and power, for the idea of 
the enormous riches of India had strangely taken hold of the 
mind of foreign nations. Rank egotism can never act 
benevolently, and the newcomers showed only benevolence 
towards themselves and malevolence against all others. The 
behaviour of the Portuguese towards the Natives ; the intro- 
duction of the Inquisition ; the jealousy of Dutch, English 
and French against each other, and the means to which they 
stooped to conquer, could not but create a prejudice against 
the Europeans. But as soon as India was fairly in the 


_hands of a European nation, the English, that nation did try 


to obliterate the traces of the bloody conflicts, and the bless- 
ings of peace began to manifest themselves in this country, 
as they have never been experienced before. 

And this prosperous state originated from the commercial 
intercourse between the West andthe Hast, which, though at 
the beginning, fraught with disastrous events, was the means 


’ of introducing to this country, when at its lowest prostration, 


the arts, sciences and culture of the West. 

Let us hope, that they will remain here for the good of 
this country and its inhabitants and that the previous oscilla- 
tions of civilization will cease and one high and moral culture 
comprise and unite us one and all ! 


Gustav OPppERT. 
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VI. 


ON THE SPAWN OF TURBINELLA RAPA, 
THE CHANK-SHELL. 


Tue specimen which forms the subject of this brief memoir 
was presented to the Museum by R. M. Adam, Esq, 
Deputy Commissioner of Inland Customs, on special duty, 
and was procured by him at Tuticorin. Although not, 
perhaps, new to science, it is still, I think, sufficiently 
rare and curious to merit its being figured and described in 
the Society’s journal. As indicated in the heading to 
this notice it is the spawn of the molluse Turbinella rapa, 
the famous and sacred Konch or Chank-shell of which a 
figure is given in Plate I. The Turbinella is one of the 
carnivorous gasteropods and the sexual organs are in 
distinct individuals. Owing to its predatory habits it lives 
in deep water, where food is abundant, and accordingly its 
spawn is also deposited there, so that the young on their 
escape from the egg may be able to gratify their zoophagous 
tastes, and get on in the world. The envelopes of the eggs 
of the carnivorous gasteropods differ much in form, but they 
all agree in consisting of tough membranous capsules, 
arranged singly or in groups, and in each of the capsules 
containing a large number of germs. As will be seen by a 
reference to Plate II, Fig. 1, the spawn of the Turbinella 
consists of a series of sacs or oviferous receptacles, the 
transverse markings in the figure indicating the dimensions of 
each capsule. Inthe fresh state the membranous walls of the 
sacs are pliable, although tough and strong, but when dried 
they become somewhat horny; and it will be observed that 
during the drying process the spawn figured in Plate IT has, 
from the irregular shrinking of the two sides, become curved 
and twisted so as to have somewhat the appearance of a horn. 
On careful examination it is found that the several pouches 
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of which it consists are bound or agglutinated together by a 
distinct membrane, adherent to the outer margin a and to 
the flattish surface b of the sacs. On the opposite surface, 
corresponding to 6, the capsules are free, but on the margin c 
they are partly attached by a sort of articulation, each sac 
being locked by a sort of process to the one next it in the 


series. This process is seen at d in Fig. 2,in which five 


capsules are shown with their upper walls removed, so as to 
exhibit the young shells in the interior. Immediately in 
front of d there is a membranous spur or prolongation e, 
the probable use of which will be alluded to hereafter. The 
process of laying the eggs in an allied species, Turbinella 
pyrum, is so well described by Sir Everard Home, that I 
take the liberty of transcribing his narrative from Johnston’s 
Introduction to Conchology, page 353 (Kdition, 1850). “A 
friend of mine,” says Sir Everard, “‘ saw the female shed her 
egos; a mass, apparently of mucus, passed along the deep 
groove in the lip of the shell in the form of a rope, several inches 
in length, and sunk to the bottom ; this rope of eggs, enclosed 
in mucus at the end last discharged, was of so adhesive a 
nature, that it became attached to the rock, or stone, on 
which the animal deposited it. As soon as the mucus came 
in contact with salt water, it coagulated into a firm mem- 
branous structure, so that the eggs became enclosed in 
membranous chambers, and this connected nidus, having 
oneend fixed and the other loose, was moved by the waves, 
and the young in the eggs had their blood aerated through 
the membrane, and when hatched they remained defended 
from the violence of the sea till their shells had not only 
been formed but had acquired strength.” 

The end f, Fig. 1, Plate II, would appear to be that which 
remains free, the other being attached to a rock, coral or stone, 
by two membranous expansions, and it is not improbable that 
the peculiar attachment of the agglutinating membrane, 
already described, and the membranous prolongation e, Fig. 2, 
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may have some influence in keeping up the swaying motion — 
of the spawn in the water, which is necessary for the oxyge- 
nation of the young in the interior of the pouches. In 
Fig. 4, Plate IT, a side view is given of a separated capsule, and 
Fig. 3 gives magnified sketches of the young shells. The 
embryonic development of gasteropods is a subject of great 
interest, but being described in various standard works, it is 
not necessary to allude to it here. The larger oviferous sacs 
of the Turbinella spawn contain from 8 to 10 young shells 
each, but the smaller ones, towards the other end of the 
specimen, arebarren. In Fig. 1, Plate II, there are 30 fertile 
sacs, and say that each of these, on an average, contains 
6 germs: we have thus altogether 180 young shells in the 
whole of the cells. Although this is a large number to be 
produced at one birth, it is but small when compared with 
the immense hosts of ova produced by some other gastero- 
pods. The chank-shell is a considerable article of commerce 
in this country, being sacred to Vishnu, and therefore used 
by certain devotees to blow as a horn, &c. It is also cut 
into rings, which are used as bracelets and leg ornaments by 
Hindu women. Subsequent to the conclusion of the above 
remarks on the spawn of the chank, I discovered in the 
Museum two specimens of the spawn of another molluse 
greatly resembling that of the chank. It is labelled “ Fus- 
ciolaria, found on the coast of Madras,’’ and is no doubt the 
product of some one of the species of that genus occurring 
in the Bay of Bengal. In its general characters this spawn 
is almost identical with that of the chank, a similarity, 
which is accounted for by the near relationship of the two 
genera. In one of these specimens the slender extremity of 
the spawn terminates in a wide membranous expansion, 
like a school-boy’s “Sucker,’’ which is evidently intended, 
and is well calculated to give it a very firm attachment to 
some rock or stone at the bottom of the water. 
G. Brorz. 
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PREFACE. 


THE volumes from which this Index has been prepared 
are sixty-two volumes of Local Records. These Local 
Records were collected during the years 1800 and 1804 by 
Colonel Colin Mackenzie, the well known and indefatigable 
Surveyor-General of India. The originals, being written 
on perishable country paper, seemed to be doomed to certain 
destruction, as time and worms were treating them badly, 
when Mr. C. P. Brown, the great Telugu scholar, had them 
re-written and deposited in the Oriental MSS. Library in 
the form in which they are now preserved. Some portions 
of the records do not appear to have been copied, as 
Mr. Brown says that he “ omitted much hackneyed mytho- 
logy, and also such lists of names and accounts of money 
matters as seemed worthless.” 


The languages in which these records are written are 
Sanskrit, Marathi, Hindustani, Tamil, Canarese, and Telugu ; 
but though Tamil and Canarese papers occur. often Telugu 
prevails to such an extent that itis only missing in 19 
volumes, while 24 volumes are entirely in Telugu.? 


The Index contains a reference to all names of persons, 
sects, races, places, temples, rivers, mountains, and all other 
objects of interest alluded to in these volumes, the Roman 


(1) In Telugu are written Vols. 1-10, 13, 14, 16,17, 19, 20, 22, 33, 34, 
35, 47, 55, 59, and 62; in Tamil Vols. 51, 52, 53 and 58; in Canarese 
Vols. 24 and 61; Vols. 12, 15, 21, 36-39, 41, 42, 44, 48, 56,57, and 60 
contain Telugu and Sanskrit ; Vols. 25-32 Canarese and Sanskrit; Vols. 
11, 18, 23, 43, 45, 46, and 49 Telugu, Canarese, and Sanskrit ; Vol. 54 Telugu, 
Tamil, and Canarese ; Vol. 50 Telugu, Tamil, Marathi, and Sanskrit ; and 
Vol. 40 Telugu, Hindustani, Marathi, and Sanskrit. The records written in 
Hindustani and Marathi are furnished with a vernacular translation. 
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figures denoting the volumes, the Arabic figures the pages, 
where such mention occurs. The transcription followed is 
that now generally adopted.? 


The names appear in the form in which they are found 
in the MSS., but here they vary considerably. 


The same name occurs occasionally in many different 
forms, as the orthography is not yet settled. This being 
the case a transliteration requires at times critical considera- 
tion, as a correct transcription from the vernacular is not 
always sufficient. JI allude here to the great variety in 
which common proper names are spelt. In former centuries 
a similar state of things prevailed in Kurope. I may mention 
the different ways in which Sir Thomas More’s name was 
spelt by himself and others. 


The special aim of this and of subsequent indexes is 
to point out the places where information on particular 
subjects is supplied. It appears unnecessary to reprint in 
full what only interestsa very few, but this minority should 
know where to look for information. 


The critical history of Central Asia and India, at which I 
have been working for the last fifteen years, and of which the 
monograph on Prester John was an occasional offshoot, is 
making only slow progress, as very many obstacles bar its 
completion. The unsatisfactory manner in which we are 
acquainted with the past of this country, especially the 
untrustworthy character of the historical material at our 
disposal, seems to prevent anything like a true description of 
the events which happened in ancient and even in more 


Consonants. Vowels. Diphthongs. 
2) Gutturals ki ekh ooh heh aa, nea é 
o Palatals pe ON ip Wk iy ay tog \ é (e) ai 
Linguals.. oe Ste tho sd) dit in) Sesh os ocr 
Dentals et eth id eran Sin les eee ay 
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modern times. Under these circumstances it may perhaps 
be preferable to confine oneself to draw with critical intuition 
the rough outlines of a sketch, and to leave to future 
investigations the final execution of the historical picture, 
rather than to try to compose at once a lengthy historical 
work. 


South India preserves on the whole very few antiquities 
which guide us safely back to ancient times, but it is possible 
that we may find in the vernacular names of persons, coun- 
tries, rivers, mountains, &c., historical relics which will claim 
our attention and explain many apparent mysteries. I > 
have begun to collect such names in the four principal 
vernaculars of Southern India, and hope to submit them 
some day to the critical view of the public. 


Meanwhile I shall be thankful for any assistance and 
suggestion which may be offered to me on this particular 
topic. 

It remains to me now to thank my native friends for the 
kind manner, in which they assisted me while compiling this 
Index. I desire especially to mention A. Varadacarya, my 
first Telugu Master, who helped me as much as he could up 
to the time of his sudden death. Iam also much beholden 
to the Pandits Siddhanti Subramanya Sastri of the Presi- 
dency College, and M. J. Tirumalacarya, for the readiness 
which they exhibited in explaining doubtful passages in 
the Canarese part of the collection. 
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INDEX. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


Acc. for Account. 
H », History. 
Inscr. ,, Inscription. 


Inscrs. for Inscriptions. 
T. », ‘Temple. 
Ts. », Lemples. 


The Roman figures indicate the Volumes, the Arabic the Pages. 


A. 


Abali, Inscr. in the T. at, xxx. 141. 

Abbalaru in Koda, Insers. in the T. 

at, xxv. 436; xxvili. 5; xxx. 429. 

Abbaru in Cintapalle, Acc. of, 1. 
371. 

Abdullapuram, H. of, i. 383. 

Abdul Nabikhan of Kadapa, Genea- 
logy of, xlvii. 238. Acc. of, xv. 
174 ; xviii. 82. 

Abdul Nabi Péshu, Imam of Kadapa, 
Sannads,* &c. in the possession of, 
XXXViil, 127. 

Abdul Rahman, Sannads granted to, 
XXXVI. 95. _ 

Accahole in Adavani, H. of, xxxiv. 
56. 

Acyuta Raya Maharaya, H. of, 
XXVill. 288. 

Adamara Matham, Ace. 
404, 4138, 

Adanuru, Inscr. in the Igvara T. at, 
lii. 406. 

Adapamadi, Title-deed with Lingama 
Nayadu of, xxxvi. 72. 

Adavani (Adaveni), Ace.) of, the 
Kings of, xlvii. 59. H. of, x. 1. 
Inscrs. in the Taluk of, xi. 367, 
379, 394; xxill. 23,24; xxxiv. 56. 

Adsuballi, H. of, lx. 135. 

Adusupalle, H. of, iii. 518; vii. 531. 

Aduturai, Copper Inscr. 
the T. at, lii. 384. 

Agastisvaram, Acc. of the Tank of, 
liii. 280. : 

Aghanasi, Inscrs. in the Isvara T. 
at, Ix. 414. 


of, xliii. 


regarding 


Agnigundala, H. of, lvi. 495. 
Ahobalam, H. of, x. 549, Acc. of 
the T. at, xxiv. 269. Inscrs. in 
the Ts. at, xv. 431 ; xvi. 431, ee 
ae 474, 481, 483, 486, 587; 
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Ahobalayya Raju, Gift of lands to 
Somayajulu by, xxxix. 307. 

Ajjampuram in Hobale, Inscr. in 
the T. at, xxix, 259. i 

Akaran Sahib, Sannad held by, xl. 
24. 

Akavidu in Griddalaru, H. of, xxxvi. 
137 ; xli. 399. Inscrs. at, xill. 
319 ; xiv. 659. 

Akbar Sahib of Venkatagiri, Sannad 
granted to, xxxvi. 101. 


Akbaranavisa Ramacandra Rau 
a Venkatagiri, Title-deed of, 
131. 


Akepadu, H. of, xliv. 159. Inser. in 
Cannakésava T. at, xx. 320. » 

Akkamambapuram in Sagatuaru, 
Title-deed with the inhabitants of, 
XXXvi, 24. 


Akkammadéyi, Acc. of, xxii. 133. 

Akkapalle, H. of, xxxvi. 159; xli. 
341. Inscrs. at, xiv. 640; Xiil. 
SU. 

Akkasamudram, Ace. of, l. 31. 

Akumalla, Inscrs. near the village 
of, xl. 51, 98. 

Alageévarasvami T. at Haradana- 
halli, Inscrs. in the, xxix. 1. 


Alagiri Nayadu of Neduvayalam, 
Genealogy of, xlvii. 221. 


* Sannad is a written authority for holding either land or office, 


ee 
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Alagumalai in Kangayam, Inscrs. 
in the Kailasanatha T. at, lv. 360; 
Ix. 400. 

Alahasingarisvami. Three villages 
given by Narasimnhadévaraya to, 
xxxv. 183. 

Alakapuri, H. of 4 ministers of the 
king of, i. 405. H. of the zamin- 
dar of, liv. 417. 

Alamélumangapuram in Venkata- 
giri. Title-deed held by the in- 

_ habitants of, 1. 201. 

Alamtru in Cagalamarri, Inscrs. 

_ in the Ts. at, xv. 422; xl. 224. 

Alapadu, H. of the village of, v. 372. 

Alatarupadu in Venkatagiri, H. of, 

_ XXXvi. 23. 

Alavakonda, H. of, viii. 15. 


Alavala in Vinukonda, H. of, lvi. 
472. 

Alayabadu in Ghandi Kota, Inscrs. 
in the Narasirnhasvami T. at, xv. 
58. 

Algaraga, Inscr. in the AfijaneyaT. 
at, xlv. 82. 

Allid6éna in Kadapa, H. of, i. 133. 

Alluru, H. of, vii. 521 ; xxxix. 369; 
lvii. 373. Inscrs. at, xl. 100 ; lviii. 
313. 

Allaru Khandrika, Ace. of, vii. 550. 

Aluru in Dambala, Inscrs. in the T. 
at, xxv. 356; xxvi. 699; in Hana- 
gallu, Inscr. in the T. at, xxvi. 
627. 

Aluvakurei, Inscrs. in the T. at, 
lx. 394. 

Amaravaram, Inscr. at, xii. 186. 

Amaravati, Inscrs. in the Amaréévara 
T. at, xili. 328 ; xiv. 650. 

Amaravatipatnam in Gunturu, 
Inscrs. at, xxxvill. 1, 43, 45. 

Ambalappulai, Acc. of the T. at, lit. 


1. Acc. of the Raja of Semba- 
gaccéri in, hii. 252. 

Ambarakhana Rama Rav of Ven- 
katagiri, Title-deed held by, I. 152. 

Ambarakhana Venkatarau, Title-deed 
of, 1. 1538. 

Ambarupéta in Dondapadu, H. of, 
xli. 495. 

Ambasamudram, Enscrs. in the Kai- 
lasanatha T. at, liv. 80. 

Ambatipidi in Kondavidu, Sannad 
regarding the village of, lvii. 163. 

Ambavaram, H. of, xiii. 134. Inscr. 
in the Ankalamma T. at, xiv. 487. 

Aminubada in Kondavidu, H. of, 
xlvuli.8§ ; in Répalle, H. of, xiv..98. 


Ammavaripalam, Title-deed regard- 
ing the village of, xxxvi. 55. 

Ammavaripéta, Title-deed regarding 
the village of, xxxvi. 20. 

Amritalaru, H. of, v. 
348. 

Amritapuram in Tarikere, Inscr. at, 

DSSAE TT 

Amudalapalle, H. of, xiv. 149. 

Amitru in Vittikatti, Inscr. in the 
eat, Iva soa: 

Anamasamudram, 
289. 

Anantagunapandya, H. of, lii. 77. 

Anantamadugu, Inscrs. in the Siva 
T. at, xxxvi. 3. 

Anantapuram, H. of, iv. 496; v, 209, 
530; xxxvil. 145; xli. 71. Insers. 
at, xv. 32, 100 ; xxxvi. 242. 


551; xix. 


Inscr. at, xlvi. 


Anantasagaram, Acc. of, xxxiv. 
WIG 5676.90 77) 

Anantasamudram, Insers. at, xl. 
504. Title-deed with the Karnam 
of, xx. 411. 


Anantavaram, H. of, xxxviii. 90. 

Anappirambakkal Sasta, Acc. of the 

2 ES of, lit /o6: 

Andapuru, H. of the village of, 
xliv. 84. 

Anegondi, Inser. in the T. at, xlvi. 
472. Acc. of the Samasthanam 

_ of, xliii. 642. 

Anekere, Inscr. in the T. at, xxx. 
206. 

Anevatti (Anivatti), Insers. in the 
Ts. at, xxviil. 25, 377; xlix. 444. 
Angaliru in Vinukonda, H, of, lvi. 
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Animala, Acc. of, vii. 75. 

Ankapalle, H. of, iv. 174. 

Ankayapalle, Title-deed regarding 
freehold (Srotriyam) belonging to, 
Narahari Somayajulu of, xu. 358, 

Annadanam Rama Sastri of Venkae 
tagiri, Title-deed of, 1. 125. 

Annadanam Subba Sastri of Venka- 
tagiri, Title-deed of, L 7. 

Annaliru in Daviru, H. of, lv. 69. 
Inscr. in the T. at, xviii. 211; 
xxxvi. 500. 4 

Annan Tirumaligai of Srirafigam,, 
Acc. of, li. 239. 

Annaparru in Sattinapalle, H. of, 
vii. 495 ; lvil. 838. 


Annapa Sastri Palle, Acc. of the vil- 
lage of, i. 1138.. 


INDEX. 1ll 


Annavaram, H. of, iii. 464; v. 536 ; 
lx. 68; lvi. 320. Imscr. in the 
Hanumanta T. at, lx. 138. 

Antapuram, Acc. of the village of 
lxil. 132. 

Anumakonda, Inscrs. 
xlvi. 159, 176. 

Anumallipéta, Sannads at, lvii. 313. 

Anumanapalle, Acc. of, xxxvi. 119. 

Anupuru in Kandanolu, H. of, xi. 321. 

Appapuram, H. of, iii. 516 ; lvi, 543 ; 
lx, 131. 

Apparavupalle, in Pedda Ceppalli, 
Sannad with Baccaraya of, xii. 341. 

Appayapalle, Acc. of, xxxiii. 301. 

Appikatlu in Répalle, Acc. of, xv. 
470. 


at xlv. 46; 


Arakalivémula, Insecrs. in the Ts. at, 
Xxxvi. 524. 

Arakere, Inscr. in the T. at, xxx. 176. 

Arakeri in Bijapuram, Inscr. in the 
T. at, xxv. 369. 

Aralesvara in Hanagailu, Inser. in 
the T. of, xxv. 271. 

Aramanda Nalliru, Inscrs. in the Ts. 

_ at, lviii. 368. 

Aramula, H. of the T. of, liii. 97. 

Arantlakota, H. of, iii. 344. 

Aragaliru, Palm leaf Inscr. regarding 
the T. at, lviii. 79. 

Arataku in Hanagallu, Inscr. in the 
Jaina T. at, xxvi. 704. 

Arigepalle, Sannads with Védagiri 

_ Narayanappa of, 1. 31. 

Arimanda, Acc. of, 1. 416. 

Ariyallaru (Ariyalaru), H. of Mala- 
varaya of, viii. 334. Genealogy of 
the Mansabdarsand Palagars of, 
viii. 389, 359. H. of the T. at, 
li. 89; viii, 364. Copper Inscrs. 
in Ts. at, lii. 362, 374, 389, 392. 

Ariyappadu, Acc. of Subrahmanya 

_ T. at, liti. 20, 124. 

Ariyappattamar of Malabar, Ace. of 
the caste of, lili. 238. 

Arkatavemula, H. of the village of, 

_v. 40. Insers. at, xviii. 41, 53. 

Arvéti Bukkaraju, Genealogy of, 
xlvii. 275. 

Arunacalam, Title-deed of the Periya- 
nadumatham at, lviii. 139. 

Arupatti Muvar (63 Nayanars), Ace. 
of the, li. 535. 

Asandivuru, in Rani Bennaru, Inscr. 
in the T, at, xxvi. 613. 

ASiripalle, H. of, xli. 516. 

Aspari, Acc. of, xxxiv. 25. 

Atakalagundu in Pajficapalyam, 
Tnsecr. at, xxiii. 52. 


Atlaru, Inscrs. in various Ts. at, xv. 

_ 41; xviii. 215, 350. 

Atmakiaru, H. of, lv. 217. Insers. 
in the Ts. at, xv. 312, 349; xvi. 
449,471. 


Attalaru 
lvi. 555. 

Attirala (Attiralla, Attiréla), in Citti- 
volu, H. of, xliv. 205. Copper 
Inscrs. at, xlviii. 371. Inscrs. in 
the Ts. at, xv. 43); xx. 327. 

Avudiru, H. of, vii. 379. Copper 
Inscr. with Timmaraja of, xii. 307. 

Avukukota, Inscr. near the Cenna- 

_ késgava T. at, xl. 52. 

Avuru, Inscr. regarding the Cenna- 

_ késava T. at, xvi. 477. 

Ayakudi, H. of the Palagars of, xlii. 
449. Genealogy of the P. of, xlvii. 
123. 

Ayaliru, Inscr. in the Nilakantheé-. 
vara T. at, xvi. 444. 

Ayivoli in Hanugunda, Inscrs. at, 
xxv. 399,465. 

Ayyaholiin Hanugunda, Insers. in 
the Isvara T. at, xxvi. 753. 

Ayyalaru in Nandyal, H. of, lv. 276. 

Ayyavari Kambaladinne, H. of, 
XXXVil. 28, 41, 61. 


in Cintapalle, H. of, 


B. 


Babali, Inscr. in the T. at, xxix. 350. 

Baballi, H. of, ii. 305. 

Babaru, H. of the village of, iii. 117. 

Badanagé6du, Inscr. in, xlix. 311. 

Baddevolu, Inscrs. in the T. at, xiii. 
279. 2 

Baddivélu, H. of the village of, iv. 
334. H. of the Tank of B., xiv. 
613. 

Badinénipalle in Dupadu, Inscrs. at, 
xili, 247 ; in Khammam, Insers. 
in the village of, xiv. 587. 

Bagiru, Inscr. in the Cennakéégava T. 
at, xlvi. 381, 401. 

Bairagi Mahanti at Tirupati, Title- 
deed of, 1. 33. 

Bairapuram in Nariyaniru, Inscr. in 
the T. at, xv. 390. 

Bairuru, Acc. of, xlv. 363. 

Balabhadrapuram in Cinnabhimade 
Taluk, Acc. of, lix. 99. 

Balabhagavatam, Acc. of, xlvii. 34. 

Balagadi Lakshmipuram, Stone 
Inscr. at, xxix. 143. 
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Balakhandam in the Kéda Taluk, 
Inscr. in the Vishapariharésvara 
T. at, xxvii. 21. 

Balambida in Hanugallu, Inscrs. in 
the T. at, xxvi. 640, 684 ; in Koda, 
Insers. in the T. at, xxv. 310, 338 ; 
XXV1. 656. 

Balamuttaya Naik, H. and Genealogy 
of, liv. 396. 

Balapagudure, H. of, xxxvii. 94. 

Balapanagudaru, Inscr. in the T. at, 
xv. 104. 

Balisagara, Acc. of the T. of, xlv. 
416. 

Baliya, Inscr. in the T. of the village 
GOiy XXaK 09: 

Ballaki, Aec. of the village of, iii. 
109. 

Ballaladévaru, H. of, xxvii. 361, 371, 
380, 389. 

Ballalaraya, Inscr. regarding lands 
given to, xxx. 304. 

Ballamadévaru, Inscrs. about, xxvii. 
473, 478, 484, 487. 

Ballares Hie of, .xlnre (24 ela: 
Inscrs. in the Ts. at, xt. 396, 416, 
435, 442. 

Balunikatha (a child’s story), bxu. 
VA RE 

Baloru in Hanugallu, Inscr. in the 
T. at, xxvi. 724, in the village of, 
xxviii, 419. 

Banavalli Banajigaru, Acc. of, xxiv. 
b75. 

Banavaési, Acc. of, xi. 224. 
at, xlix. 2638, 356, 375, 516. 

Bandaniké, Inscr. in the ¥F. ait, 
xxix. 540. 

Bandaru, see Masulipatam. 

Bangalore, see next. 


Inscrs 


Bangaluru, Inscrs. in Valahalh 
near, xxxi. 146. 
Bangarupeta, ‘Title-deed regarding 


the Venugopala T. at, 1. 185. 
Bangaruyacasamudram, Title-deeds 
with A. Verikaya of, xxxvi. 69. 
Bankapuram in Siggavi, Inscr. m 

the T. at, xxvi. 689. 
Bapatla, Sannads at, lvii. 311. 


Bapatla Amudalapalle, H. of, xiv. 149. 

Bapudi, H. of, xxxviii. 68. 

Barabatti Sivaramakrishnadéva Gaja- 
pati, Hof evil: 

Barakuru, H. of, xlv. 286. 

Baranga, Ace. of the village of, lix. 
125. 

Basavapatnam, Inscr. at, xxiv. 6. 

Basavapuranam, Acc. of, lix. 451. 


Basavasthalam, Acc. of, xxiv. 181. 

Basurapuram, Inscr. in the T. at, 
6.0.05) 4), 

Basurtru, Acc. of, xlv. 273, 440. 
Inscrs. in the T. at, xxxi. 3. 

Batla Annavaram, H. of, lvi. 320. 

Battakala, Acc. of, xlv. 428. 

Battanmar caste of Malabar, Acc. of 
the, lili. 235. 

Bavali, H. of, xiv. 198. 

Bavemarru, H. of, Ivi. 381. 

Béciraku, Inscrs. at, xv. 401; xviii. 
184, 330. 

Bedaduru, H. of, iv. 436. Inscrs. at, 
xv. /0, 322, 116 sexx 17, 

Bedusupalle, Inscr. at, xviii. 333. 

Béguru, Inscrs. in the Mallikharjuna 
T. at, xxix. 344, 349, 353, 354. 

Bejavada, Inscrs. at, vii. 571; xlix. 
149. Sannads with the Inamdars 
Of, Rsk 78- 

Belagavi in Mysore, Insers. in the 
Ts. ab, mxv. 292) exocvanieel Sxocin. 
370, 465. In Udagani, Fnscrs. in 
the T. at, xxv. 384, 387, 424, 477, 
498; xxvi. 605. 

Belaguh, Inscr. in the Cennaraya T. 
at, xxxil. 520. 

Belagutti, Inscrs. in the T. at, xxix. 
325. 

Belalaru, Inscr. in the T. at, lviii. 
41. 

Belambi in Kalburigi, Inscr. in the 
Ts. at, xxv. 374; xlv. 154. 

Bellankonda, H. of, ivi. 606; lvi.« 
334, 395, 428, 444; lid. 238. 
Inscrs. at, xxxvi. 238. Title-deed 
with Ranganaik of, xli. 27. 

Bellari, see Ballari. 

Belugula, Inscrs. m the 'F. at, xxx. 
915, 302. 

Bélaru, Inscrs. at, xxix. 44. 

Benakanakonda in Ranibennaru, 
Inscr. in the T. at, xxvi. 567. 

Bennitore, Acc. of the river, xlvi. 
66. . 

Benniru, Copper Inser. at, xliii. 463, 

Beraguti, Inser. in the T. of, xxix. 
322. 


Bestavémula, H. of, iv. 418. 

Bétamcerla, H. of, x. 589. Inscr. 
in the Hanumanta T. at, xvi. 468. 

Bétamceruvu, Inscr. in the T. at, xv. 
405. 

Bétavolu, Inscr. in the T. of Onka- 
resvara at, xii. 121. Title-deed 
of property belonging to Raja Vasi 
Reddi and Venkatadri Nayudu at, 
atl UATE 
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Bhagavati Temple of Malabar, Acc. 
of the, xlii. 233. 

Bhajipalle in Siddhavatam, Inscr. 
in the T. at, xvii. 315. 

Bhakarapuram, H. of, xxxv. 337; 
lv. 57. 

Bhallikepalle, 'Title-deed with Haya- 
grivacari of, xiv. 333. 

Bhande Atmakuru, Sannad with the 
Karnam of, lv. 243. Inser. in the 
T. at, xv. 351. 

Bharadavirad agannathapuram, Title- 
deed about, lix. 250. 

Bharangi in Mysore, Inscrs. in the 
Ts. at, xxvi. 613, 651 ; xxx. 114. 
Bhaskara Ramayanam, About the 

Telugu, x. 4995. 

Bhattarahalliin Ballari, Acc. of, 1xi. 
126. 

Bhattiprolu, H. of, xiv. 27. 
at, xlviii. 95 ; xlii. 346. 
Bhavanarayanapuram, Inscr. in the 

Kéégava T. at, xvi. 476. 


Bhavani Sankarapuram, H. of, lv. 
. 120. 
Bhima Cola Raja, Acc. of, xlvii. 61. 


Bhimagundam. Inscrs. in the Cenna- 
késava T. at, xv. 88, 125, 132. 

Bhima Sultan, Acc. of, xxiv. 402. 

Bhimavaram in Cintapalle, H. of, ii. 
213, 284; 1. 498; lvi. 528. In 
Venkatagiri, xxxvi. 16. 

Bhimunipadu, H. of, vi. 432; lvi. 
193. Inscrs. in the Ts. of the Fort 
of, xl. 94. 

Bhogasamudram, Inscrs. in the Cen- 
nakésava T. at, xl. 130. 

Bhogatimadhusidanapuram, 
in the village of, lix. 238. 

Bhosala, Genealogy of the royal 
family of, xlvii. 269. 

Bhrigubanda, Inscrs. in the village 
of, xii. 258. 

Bhacakranirnaya, Inscr. about the 
earth globe, lxi. 109. 

Bhujabalaviranallasiddhadéva Cola 
Maharaja, Acc. of, xviii. 182. 

Bhilokamalla, H. of, xxvi. 721 to 
853. 

Bhumayapalle, Acc. of, xxxv. 378. 

Bhatamapuram, Acc. of, xli. 65. 

Bhuvanagiri, Inscrs. in the Isvara 
T. at, lii. 394, 416, 419. 

Bhuvanaikamalladéva, H. of, xxv. 
216 to 269. 

Bidanuru, H. of, xlix. 95. 

Bihala, Inscr. in the Hanumanta 
T. at, xxvili. 341. 


Inscrs. 


Inscr. 


Biligi, Inscrs. in the Talugq of, xxiil. 
113 to 274. 
Biligula, Inscr. 

xxix. 105. 
Biradavada, Title-deed with Rama- 
bhatlu of, xxxvi. 66. 
Biridi, Insers. in the Talug of, lix. Moh 
Bobbili, H. of, iv. 2138, 221. 
Bodadevunipadu, Inscr. at, xvi. 486. 
Bodagada, H. of, lix. 21. 
Bodapadu, H. of, 1. 383. Sannad 
with Padmanabha Sastri of, xii. 
108. 


Bodayacarla in Obalam, H. of, v.. 
488. 

Boddicarla, eee in the Ts. of, 
Xlll. 254; xiv. 592, 594. 

Bodduguntapalle in Cittavolu, H.. 
of, xliv. 129. 

Bodemmanaru, Inscrs. in the Cenna- 
késava T at, xl. 104. 

Bodilimgampadu, Title-deed with 


Sivarama Sastri of, xxxvi. 64. 


in the village of, 


Boditippanapadu, Inscr. in the 
village of, xv. 87. 
Bodiyammantru in Koyilakunta,. 


Inscr. in the Cennakésava T. at, 
xxxv. 149. 
Boggulétipalle, H. of, xxxvii. 231. 
Bolavaram, Inscr. in the T. at, xv. 
285. 
Bollapalle in Vinukonda, H. of, lvi. 
470. 


Bollavaram, H. of, iii. 582 ; 60, 209. 
Insers. in the Ts. at, Xvi. 493, 508 ; 
xxxvl. 430. 

Bollepalle in Griddalaru, Insers. at, 
xili. 304. 

Bollupalle, H. of, x. 339. 

Bommalapuram in Adavani, Inscr. 
at, xi. 392. 

Bommarajupalle, Sannads in the 
hands of the inhabitants of, lvii. 
159. 

Bommavaram, H. 
Inscrs. at, xl. 517. 

Bommaya Nayadu, 
xlvii. 214. 

Bommayapalle, Ace. of, xxxv. 12.. 

Bommireddi Ceruvu, Inser. about 
Manyam lands given to Ahdbae 
léesvara of, xvi. 495. 

Bondaladinne, Inscr. at, xv. 139. 

Bondalakunta, H. of, vii. 342. 

Bonoraghunathapuram,  ‘Title-deed 
about B. given by Ramacandra 
Déva Maharaju to the High Priest 
at, lix. 246. 


of, xvii. 139. 


Genealogy of, 
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Boppudi in Vinukonda, Acc. of, 1. 
484; lvii. 194. 

Boriya Mukundapuram, Title-deed 
about B. M. given by Sri 
Mukhundahariscandanajagaddévu 
to 16 priests, lix. 259. 

Botimidipalle, H. of, xvii. 95. 

Boya Caste, Acc. of the, xlvii. 138. 

Brahmalamudiyam, Inscrs. at, xxxvil. 
106. 

Brahmamédimarri, H. of the village 
of, xxii. 110. 

Brahmanabhaujimutha, H. of, xxvii. 
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Brahmanakalva in Peddaceppali, 


Sannad with the Freeholder (Srétri- 
yamdar) of, xii. 331. 

Brahmanakodtru, H. of, lvii. 93. 

Brahmanapalle, H. of, xiii. 135. 
Inscrs. at, xv. 59, 124. 

Brahmana Ramacandrapuram, Title- 
deed about Br. R. given to 
Brahmans, lix. 233. 

Brahmapuram, Copper Inscr. at, xliii. 
425. 

Buddam in Répalle, H. of, 1. 377. 

Buddayapalle, Acc. of, xxxv. 306. 

-Budidepadu, H. of, 
deed belonging to Ramasomayaji 
of, xxxvi. 352. 

Buduguntapalle, H. of, xvii. 228. 

Buggalapalle, Title-deeds of the 
village of, xvili. 393, 399, 400. 

Buggapuram, H. of, lx. 168. 

Buggaramakshétram, Acc. of, iii. 333. 

Bujamanéloru, Sannads obtained by 
Ayyavari Sastri of, xlviii. 253. 

Bukkasagaram, H. of the village of, 
xliv. 401. 

Bukkapatnam, Acc. of xxxv. 177. 
Inscrs. at, xv. 33, 65; xxxvil. 115 ; 
xli. 94. Tittle-deeds of, xv. 149; 
xii. 328. 

Bukkaraya, Acc. of, xxiv. 192. 

Bukkarayapatnam, Acc. of, xvii. 175. 

Bukkarayasamudram, H. of, v. 209; 
xxxiv. 173. 

Bukkayapalle, H. of, ix. 311. Inscr. 
at, xxxvi. 445. 

Bunajicunduru, H. of, v. 393. 

Byadigi in Ranibenntru, Inscrs. in 
the T. at, xxv. 375; xxviii. 408. 


C. 


Cadalavada, H. of, xiv. 62. 
Cadipiralladinne, Inscr. in the T. 
at, xv. 101. 


ie AG. AIRS 


Cadipuréla, H. of, iii. 415. 

Cadiyavadakrishnadasapuram, Title- 
deed of the Agraharam of, lix. 230. 

Cadulladinne, Inscrs. in the Hanu- 


mantaraya or Afijanéya T. at, xvi. 
459, 482. 

Cagalamarri, H. of, xi. 277. Inscr. 
in the Cennakésava T. at, xvi. 410. 

Calavadi, Acc. of, xlix. 307. 

Calivendara, H. of the village of 
XVILe file 

Callabasavayyapalle, H. of, iii. 107. 

Calukya family, Genealogy of the 
xlv. 1382 to 144; xlvi. 367; xlvii. 
266, 267. 

Calukyavikrama, Inscrs. concern. 
ing, xxv. 271, 2729274, 292, 
297, 310, 313, 318, 322, 324, 328, 
332, 335, 387, 345, 351, 353, 354, 
356, 369, 370, 372, 374, 375, 380, 
384, 387, 391, 394, 398, 399, 404, 
406, 411, 424, 427, 429, 432, 435, 
436, 448, 459, 462, 465, 466, 469, 
472, 477, 483, 487, 491, 492, 496, 
498, 503; xxvi, 505, 510, 516, 519, 
521, 523, 526, 528, 535, 540, 545, 
551, 552, 553, 555, 559, 563, 567, 
568, 571, 575, 576, 579, 598, 605, 
613, 616, 623, 625, 627, 633, 635, 
638, 640, 645, 647, 651, 656, 657, 
659, 668, 669, 674, 676, 678, 679, 
680, 682, 684, 689, 691, 694, 701, 
704, 708, 709, 711, 712, 718, 720, 
723, 724, 730, 733, 736, 737, 740, 
747, 749, 751, 753, 755, 762, 763, 
768, 771, 772, 7738, 776, 777, 780, 
783, 784. 


Camalaru, H. of, xxxvii. 111. 
Camarlakota, H. of, xix. 125. 
Camudlamidi in Sattenapalli, H. of, 
lvii. 109. 
Camudupadu, H. of, xiv. 63. 
Canarese Inscrs., xi. 453, 454; at 
Bagiru, xlvi. 381, 401 ; in Cebrolu, 
xix. 454 ; at Orangallu, xlvi. 1. 
Candana division, Inscr. in the T. at, 
xla29 
Candavolu, H. of, xix. 418. 
Candramadévapuram, Title-deed of 
the Agraharam of, lix. 243. 
Candravamnsa in Hastinapuram, H. 
of the kings of, xlvii. 264. 
Candulala, Acc. of, xviii. 284. 


Canduvayi, Inscr. near the well at, 
XVilil. 221. 

Cangalamarri, Inscrs. in the Ts. at, 
xl. 230. Inscr. concerning Aho- 
balesvara at, xvi. 478. 
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Cannagiri, Inscr. at, xxix. 274 ; xiii. 
468. 

Cannammapalle in Pyapali, Title- 
deeds of Tirumala Veédantacari 
at, xxxiv. 373, 376; Title-deed of 
Krishnamacari Srétriyamdar at, 
Xxxiv. 433 436. 

Cannammapuram, Inscr.in the T. 
at, xxix. 210. 

Cannapalle in Maddikere, H. of, 
Xxxiv. 6. 

Cannarayapatnam, Inscr. 
7 at, xxx. 199, 265, 

Cannasamudram, Sannad with the 
inhabitants of, xxxvi. 63. 

Canniru in Tudumuladinne, Inscr. 
in the Cennakésava T. at, xiv. 434. 
Inscrs. in the village of, xiv. 386; 
see Cenniru. 

Canugondla in Paiicapalem, H. of, 
viii. 229. 

Carivari Uppalapadu, 
the T. at, xv. 128, 132. 

Cattepalem, H. of the Palagars of, 
iv. 273. 

Caudadampuram in Ranibenniru, 
Inscr. in the T. at, xxvi. 763. Acc. 
of the Isvara T. at, xxviii. 358. 

Caudésvari Nandavaram, Acc. of 
the charities of Trilokamaharaja 
of, xxxviii. 377. 

Cautapalle (Cautipalle), in Jambula- 
madugu, H. of, xxxv. 1. Inscr. in 
the Naranarayana T. at, xv. 136. 

Cavadavaram in Cilkalaru, H. of, 
v. 449. 

Cavali, H. of, vii. 430. 

Cavali Ayyadikshitulu of Venkata- 
giri, Title-deed of, 1. 134. 

Cavudauru, Inser. in the Igvara T. 
at, xxxvi. 278. 

Cavuta Rajas, H. of the, xliii. 259. 


Cavutakaru, Inser. in the KeSava T. 
at, xvi. 424, 464. 
Cavvireddipalle in Venkatagiri, 
Title-deed regarding, xxxvi. 22. 
Cebolu in Cintapalle, H. of, xiv. 
242. 

Cébrolu, H. of, xix. 454. Canarese 
Insers. in, xxxvili. 97. 

Celleyadadi, Inscr. near a well at, 
xl. 222. 

Cellaru in Rajamahéndri, H. of, 
vi. 172. 

Cefici Samasthanam, H. 
Palagars of, viii. 412. 
Ceficu Caste, Acc. of the people of 

the, lvi. 116. 


in the 


Insers. in 


of the 


Cennakésavasvami of Gundala, 
Insers. in the T. of, xli. 12; xlvi. 


381. At Konduaru, H. of, xxii. 
137. At Répalle, H. of, iv. 282; 
xl. 359. 


Cennamala Dévasthanam, H. of the, 
xlii. 83. 

Cennampalle in Pyapalle, H. of, xli. 
25; iv. 398. 

Cennalkudi Immadi Doddappana- 
yadu, Genealogy of, xlvii. 189. 

Cennapalle, Inscrs. in, xxiii. 41. In 
Jambulamadugu, Official Record 
of C. in the hands of Tippuraju of, 
xxxv. 250. 

Cennarajasamudram, Copper Insers. 
at, xlvili. 239. 

Cennarayapalle, Acc. of, xxxv. 281. 

Cennarayasamudram, H. of, xvii. 297. 

Cennarayasvami Temple at Unna- 
varam, Inscr. at, lvili. 23, 50. 

Cennaru in Moyilla, Inscr. in the 
Tiruvéngalanatha T. at, xiv. 425. 
Copper Insers. at, xiv. 404; xliii. 
461. Other Inscrs. in, xxxviii. 
129 to 226. H. of, xiii. 113; xxii. 
71; xxvii. 38, 127; see Cannaru. 

Ceppalli, H. of Great and Little, ii. 
368 


Cera, Genealogy of the Rajas of, 
xlvii. 26. H.of the Cola, Céra, 
and Pandya Dynasties, li. 299. 

Cerkupalle, Copper Insers, at, xlii. 
243 ; xlvili. 1. 

Cerukaru, Inscr. at, xv. 499. 

Ceruvukunta in Kéduru, Acc. of the 
Nrisimnha T. at, xxxv. 61. 

ceeeds in Sattenapalle, Acc. of, 
. 489. 

Cevikampadu, Title-deed about C. 
given as Manyam, xxxvi. 11. 

Christians of Malabar, see Nagurani. 

Cidalamalli, Title-deed with Avade 
hanam Suaraya of, xxxvi. 72. 

Cidambaram, On the Poetsof, li. 30. 
H. of, li. 1; xlix. 229. Acc. of the 
T. at, viii. 383, 400, 408; 1. 279; 
B. 8 351. Vishnumahima at, viii. 
408. 

Cikamulugunda in the Kéda Taluk, 
Inscr.in the IsvaraT. at, xxviii. 83. 

Cikati Taluk, Origin and H. of the, 
lix. 69, 109. 

Cikkadévarayadurgam, Inscr. at, 
XXxil. 425; lvili. 12. 

Cikkamagane, Inscr. in the T. at, 
xxx lO: 

Cikkamuddaniru in Surapuram, 
Inscr. in the T. at, xxv. 427. 


Vili 


Cikkararu (Cikkéruru), in the Koda 
Taluk, Inscr. in the T. at, xxviii. 
7,25, 310, 391, 448, 459, xxvi. 
730; in the village of, xxviii. 333. 

Cilakaltrupadu Taluk, Acc. of the, 1. 
340; lvi. 530, lvii. 69, 79. 174; 
ix oo) 1o85 xiii 283i) loos: 

Cilamakiuru, H. of, iii. 146. Insers. 
in the T. at, xxxvi. 286. 

Cilanktru, in Tadipatri, Inscr. in the 
Afijanéya T. at, xii. 496. 

Cilklurupadu, Sannads with Polaru 
Rayappa of, lvii. 186. 

Cillevaripalle in Tadimarri, Inscrs. 
at, xili. 270. 

Cilumaktru in Duvvaru, Inscr. at, 
Xvi. 72. 

Cilupuru, H. of, xiv. 56. 

Cimalamarri in Bellankonda, H. of, 
lvi. 393. 

Cinadandlaru, H. of the village of, 
Vek) 

Cinagadelavarru, H. of the village 
of, v. 391. 

Cinaganipalle, Inscrs. at, xiii. 320. 
H. of, xli. 450. 

Cinakommarla, Inscr. in the Cenna- 
késava T. at, xv. 96. H. of, xxxvii. 
25. 

Cinakopperla, H. of, xi. 29. 

Cinaktrapadu, H. of, xxxviii. 78. 

Cinamacupalle, H. of, xxii. 97. 

Cinamudiyam, Inscr. at, xv. 
Xxxvil. OF. 

Cinamakkena in Cintapalle, Acc. of, 
1, 349. 

Cinanandipadu, Acc. of, lvi. 546. 

Cinavénulamarla, H. of, xxxvii. 32. 

Cinavenuturla, Inscr. in the Aiija- 
néya T. at, xv. 135. 

Cinavorampadu, Copper Inscr. in 
the possession of Tirumala Varada- 
caryar of, xx. 437. 

Cificalastru in Kalabwrigi, Inscr. in 
the Mahésvara T. at, Ixv. 144. 
Cinnacigullarévu in Tatimarri, H. 

of, xxii. 126. 


133 ; 


Cinnadharapuram, Inscr. in the 
Muttisvara T. at, lv. 346. 
Cinnakommarla, Insers. in the T. 


at, xx. 210- 

Cinnamanayakan of Mailadipalay- 
am, H. and Genealogy of, liv. 255. 

Cinniru, Inscr. in the Hanumanta T, 
at, xvi. 4638. 

Cintagunta, H. of, vii. 47. Inscrs. 
&c., in the Taluk of, xii. 305. 
Inscr. in the Pandurangavithala 
and other Ts. at, lx. 72. 


INDEX. 


Cintakommadinne, H. of, xxxvii. 
202. Inscrs. in the Ts. at, xv. 
423; xvi. 445 ; Lx. 227. 

Cintakunta, Acc. of, iii. 126. In 
Korrapadu, vii. 205, 310. In 


Siravolla, lv. 298. 

Cintalakunta, Title-deeds belonging 
to people of, lxviii. 406. 

Cintalapudi, in Cintapalle, Acc. of, 
1. 355; xli. 500. 

Cintapalle, H. of, xxxix. 503; 1. 
363; lvi. 528, 555 ; lvii. 205 ; in 
Venkatagiri, Title-deed of Subba- 
Sastri at, xxxvi. 9. 

Cintapallepadu H. of, v. 441. H. 
of, x. 265. 

Cintarajupalle (Cintarajupallepalam), 
Inscr. at, xviii. 241. Copy of Kaul* 
with Venkatapati Nayadu of, 
xvili. 407. 

Cippagiri, H. of, xli. 1; Inscrs. 
at, xl. 377. 

Ciripuram, Acc. of the village of, 
lix, 122. 

Citrakallu, Inscrs. at, xxiv. 1. 

Citrakutam, Ace. of, li. 351. 

Cittapuram, Inscr. in the T. at, xxvi. 
528. 

Cittavéli, H. of, xxii.141. In Maca. 
palle, Acc. of, xvii. 242. 

Cittavolu, Copper Inscrs. preserved 


in, xx. 375. Acc. of the Srotriyam 
villagesin, xliv. 156, 173, 182, 191, 
205, 229, 323, 364. 

Cittiguppa in Kamalapuram Acc.. 
of, xlvi. 133. 

Citti Sundara Rau of Venkatagiri, 
Title-deed of, 1. 101. 

Cittiveli, Insers. at, xl. 479; lvi. 
586. 
Citturu, Title-deed with Madhava 

Rau of, 1. 224. 

Civurugidem in Gundugola, Sannad 
with K. Krishnamma of, xii. 
72. 

Ciyetidurgam in Tadimarni, Inscrs. 
at, xii. 150); xi) 266 5s2aye) G0s-- 
Title-deed of the Cennakésava T. 
at, xili. 273. 

Ciyyapadu in Duvvaru, H. of, lv. 
10. 


Ciyyavaram, Inscrs. in the village 
of, x1 SO16: 

Cochin, see Kocci. 

Cock-fighting, about, lxii. 105. 

Codimella, Sannad with Bhacyatu- 
dharmalu of, xii. 89. 


* Kaul is a document about the assessment of land. 
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Colarajas, H. of the, ix. 107; 6.95 
Ppaeexynt 185, 2/3; xivil.. 16, 
114, 135; li. 224, 299, 300, lviii. 
107; Acc. of the birth of a 
Cola king, lviii. 107. Copper Inscr. 
about the, li. 217. 

Coppésvara Deévara, Inscr. in the 
ot, xxx. O92. 

Cultivation in Malabar, liii. 147. 

Cunduru, H. of the village of, v. 
028. 


D: 


Dacépalle in Duvvaru, H. of, 
xxxvil. 161. 

Daddanala, Inscr. in the Gopalasvami 
Wat, xl. 91. 

Dadikkomlu Alagirisvami Temple, 
Purana of the, lili. 220. 

Dagegubadu, H. of, vii. 533. 

Damagatla, Inscrs. in the Ts. at, 
xv. 287. Inscr.in the Agraharam 
at, xvi. 461. Inscr. in the Cenna- 
késava T. at, xvi. 4738. 

Damalaru, H. of, xiv. 85; xxxviili. 
84. 

Damanacarla, Acc. of the village of, 
xliv. 337. Title-deed in the posses- 
sion of Venkata Sastri of, xlviii. 
426, 

Dambala Taluk, Inscrs. in the Ts. in 
the, xxv. 370, 594, 411, 432, 466. 
Dammalapadu, H. of, vii. 498; lvi. 

396. 

Danavulapadu, Inscrs. at, xv. 34. 

Dandamadi, H. of, iii. 536; xiv. 
223. 

Dandamiri in Cilkalurupadu, H. of 
yal: Ix. 156. 

Daroji in Kontli, Acc. of the village 
of, xliii. 85. 

Darsipadu, Inscrs. in the Madhava- 
Svami I’. at, xl. 139. 

Dasari Ceficu caste, Acc, of the, lvi. 
128. 

Dasaripalam, Acc. of the village 
priest of, xxxv. 229. 

Dasaripalle, H. of, v. 76; xvii. 189. 
In Duvvaru, Inscr. about the 
village of, xviii. 44. 

Dasavarmakumaravikrama, H. of, 
XxXv. 43. 

Daulatapuram, Acc. of, xxxv. 263. 

Dayadinne, Inscrs. at Nagaladinne 
in, Xxill. 20. 


Décavaram in Bellankonda, H. of, 
lvi. 444. 

Delhi, see Dilhi. 

Dendularu, Sannad given to Venkata 


Subbaya of, xii. 93. 

Dévagiri in Siggavi, Inscr. in the 
ab. xxv OOo 

Deévagudi, Inscrs. near the Tala- 
kanthi T. at, xv. 64, 80, 82, 94, 
125143. of, xxxvileone 

Dévalapuram, Inscr. in the Hanu- 
manta T. of Cintakunta at, xvi 
462: Acc. of, xi. 61. 


Dévamaharayaru, H. of, xxviii. 
264. 

Dévanakallu, Canarese Inscr. on 
white stone at, x1. 453. Inscr. in 


the Kondaharivina Mallésvara T. 
at, 454; Acc. of, xlin. 1. 
Devangada, Acc. of the birth of the 
Rishi, xlvi. 385. 
Dévaragudi Agraharam given as 
Manyam, xxxvii. 358. 
Dévarajapuram, Copper Inscr. in the 
Mat xxexde Ook 
Dévarakota in Kallepalle, 
with Venkaya of, xii. 61. 
Dévaraya Maharayaru, Inscrs. of, 
lv. 521 ; aviii. 1. 
Dévupalli Gandrédu, H. of, iv. 240. 
Dhanafijayapuram, Title-deed of the 
Agraharam of, lix. 255. 
Dharakota, Acc. of, lix. 302. Title- 
deed about the gift of, lix. 306. 
Dharanikota, H. of, xxxviii. 88. 


Sannad 


Dharapuram Taluk, Inscrs. in the, 
xlvi. 515. 

Dharavada, Inscr. in the Taluk of, 
xxvi. 784. ‘ 

Dharmacata Tatacari in Venkatagizi, 
Title-deed of, 1. 182. 

Dharmapuram, H. of, xx. 2382; 
XXXvil. 340. 

Dharmarayapuram, Acc. of, lix. 102. 

Dhodiyam, H. of the village of, xx. 


Ie 

Digaru Taluk of Jayapuram, Acc. 
of the, vi. 125. 

Diguva Brahmanapalle, H. of, 
XXxvil. 153. 

Diguvakalavatala, H. of the village 
of, 1. 849. 

Diguva Tirupati, Inscrs. at, xv. 439. 

Dilhi, List of the kings of, xi. 235. 

Dintenapadu, H. of, il. 540; Ix. 
172. 

Dipaladinne in Amaravati, Acc. of, 
xlvi. 140. 


B 


x INDEX, 


Dokiparru in Racaru, H. of the 
village of, lvi. 345. 

Dommara Nandyala, H. of 1. 423. 
insers; an the =n at. xv po2 6 
SEX Valo 

Dondapadu, H. of, x. 225; xli. 496. 

Donibhavivanka (leather bucket 
well) in Garadimitta, deed of sale 
of, xlix. 367. 

Doppalapudi, H. of the village of, 
v. 447. : 

Doragallu, H. of the Afijaneya T.at, 
xxii. 121. Inscrs. on the bank of 
the tank at, xxii. 124. 

Dornipadu, Insers. in the Ramésvara 
at, xe, Ae 

Dosaluru in Tadipatri, Inscr. in the 
village of, xii. 531 

Draksharam, Stone Inscr. at, i. 27. 

Dronacalam in Maduvalapadu, Inscr. 
in the T. at, xv. 401. 

Dronagiri in Sudapalle, Inscr. in the 
T. at, xv. 403. 

Dugganapalle, H. of, i. 436. 

Duggirala, Copper Inscrs. at, vii. 
459. 

Dapadu Taluk, Inscrs. in the, xiii. 
161; xiv. 507. H.of the, vin. 445. 

Duppalavarikhandrige, Deed of sale 
of lands belonging to Venkata 


Subbaya of, xxxvi. 78. 

Duvvapadu, Origin of the village of, 
sabi, WADE, 

Duvvaru (Daiviru) H. of, i. 58; 
KVM bo xxxva., [OU lv. 10:65; 
69, 107; Inscrs. at, xxxvi. 504; 
near, xxxvi. 264, 404. Sannads 
and Title-deeds in the hands of 
certain freeholders (Srotriyamdars) 
Ol, XXXVI O28, ool. List or the 
villages in the Duvvaru Taluk, 
XVill. 92. 

Dvaparayuga, about the duration of 
the, li. 220. 

Dvaraka Tirupati, H. of, xli. 485. 


ii. 


HK, see Y. 

Eastern kings, Genealogy of, xiix. 
29. 

Edupadu in Cilkalirupadu, H. of, 

_ ii, 027; Ix. 146. 

Hkamranathasvami, Inscr. in the T. 
of, lv. 453 ; lx. 4998. 


Elatgaliru Tamburan, Catalogue 
of Sanskrit and other books in the 
Matham of, lili. 132. 

Elankavu Bhagavati of Malabar, 
Acc. of, liii. 167. 

Elare, Acc, of, xlv. 278. 

ieee caste, Acc. of the, lili. 

Hlayiram Pannai Palayappattu, H. 
of, liv. 298. 

Ellagadda, Inscrs. with Appaya of, 
xlviii, 234. 

Ellagadda Vasudévapuram, H. of, 
XVli, 328. 

Ellantru in Tadipatri, Inscrs. in 
the T's, at, xu. 452, 453. Title. 
deed with Srinivasacari of, xii. 
488. 

Elliru, Inscr. in the T. at, xxxii, 
169. Acc, of the T. at, xlv. 400. 
Elumala Palaya Pattu, Acc.‘of the 

_ T. at, xxi. 441, 444. 

Klumalayarra Cinnamanayadu, Gene- 
alogy of, xlvii. 179. 

Eltru in Nidadavolu, H. of, xix. 
363; xl. 461. Sannad with Potu- 
kuaci KaSipati of, xii. 9,10. 

Emparala, H. of, ix. 287. 

Epekunta, Acc. of the village of, 
X1x. 363. 

Epugantipalle, Inser. regarding the 
Srétriyam of, xviii. 396. 

Erimbésvara T. in Vittukatti, Inscr. 
in the, lv. 324. 

Erraballa, Inscrs. in the village of, 
xii. 481. 

Errabandla, H. of, xvii. 461, 487. 

Erragudi, Inscrs. in the Ts. at, 
xl, 117. In Jambulamadugu, H. 
of the village of, xxxv. 102. 

Erragudidinne, Inscrs. in the T. 
at, xls 20o: 

Erragudi Venkatakumara, Lands 
given as Manyam by, xli. 38. 

Erraguntla in Karnul, Inscr. in the 
Sats xls ize 

Ettimanuru, Acc. of the T. at, li. 
172. 

Kitaru, H. of, x. 113. Sannad in the 
hands of Gangadhara of, xii. 5. 
Evuru in Surapuram, Inscr. at, 

Xxvi. 521. 


ie 
Four castes, H. of the, liti, 185. 
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G. 


GadaGovindu Bhatlu of Nayanipéta 
Title-deed in the hands of, 1. 19. 
Gadala, Inscr. in the T. at, xx. 432. 

Gadamakuntla, Inscr. at, xli. 24. 
Gaddakunta in Sagataru, Title-deed 
regarding the gift of, xxxvi. 37. 
Gaddam, Inscr. about the village of, 

xviii. 56. 
Gaddamayapalle, H. of, lv. 26. 
Gadegiaduru, H. of, vi. 259. 
Gadidemalla, Inscr. in the KéSsava 
Tat, xvi. 457. 
Gadimarada, Inscr. at, xxix. 147. 


Gadivémula, Inscrs. in the T. at, 
xv. 344; xvi. 472. 
Gadugu in Dambala, Inscr. in the 


ede xxv, 712). 

Gadvalu, H. of, xxxviii. 453. 

Gageaturu, Acc. of the village of, 
moda, Ol. 

Gajapativaru, Acc. of the, 1. 302. 

Gajjalappa Nayadu, Genealogy of, 
xivat 161. 

Galaganatha, Inscr. in the T. at, 
xxv. 313. 

Galayagaudemmutha, Kaul 
Pujari Papayya of, xii. 74. 

Ganapati Maharaja, Inscr. of the, 
xli. 412. 

Ganapativaru, Acc. of the, 1. 289. 

Ganapavaram in Cilkalurupadu, H. 
of, 1. 337. 

Gandapendara Tripuraridéva, The 

_ reign of, xlvii. 62. 

Gandharaccéda Cola Raju, Acc. of, 
lii. 156. 

Gandiganamala in Vinukonda, H. 
of, lvi. 501. 

Gandikota, H. of, xv. 1, 41, 71; xli. 
Aoeoo. Imsers. at, xv« 26, 107, 
122, 127, 128, 142, 144. Sannads 
ate. 42, 57. 

Gandluru, Inscrs. at, iv. 475; 
mmvil tol: xia. 123; xx. 322. 
Ganésvarapadu, Title-deed in the 

hands of Venkavadhanulu at, 1. 56. 

Ganga (Ganges), Acc. of the river, 
Xxxvii. 450. 

Gangadharapuram, Acc. of, lix. 106. 

Ganganapalle, Acc. of, xxxv. 430. 

Gangapériru in Siddhavatam, H. of, 
xii. 524; Inscr. at, xviil. 237, 42. 

Gangapuram. Inscr. at, xxxvil. 149. 

Gangaputra, H. of, xxxvii. 457. 

Gangavamsa Rajas of Odhradésa, 
Acc. of the, xlvii. 9. H. of, xxxvil. 
459. 


with 


Gangavaram, H. of, x. 131. 

Gangupalle in Vinukonda, Acc. of, 
lvi. 357. 

Ganiin Havéli, Inscr. in the T. at, 
xv. 274. Inthe Cerukula Taluk, 
xv. 368. 

Garapadu, H. of the village of, v. 
098, 

Garikepadu in Bellankonda, Copper 
Inscr, at, xu. 237. H. of, in Cilka- 
lurupadu at, lx. 1388; iii. 520. 

Garimella Lakshmi Narayana, San- 
nads in the hands of, xii. 8. 

Garisalairu, Inscr. in the T. at, xv. 
93. 

Garnepuadi in Cintapalle, H. of, iti. 
484 ; lvi. 866. In Vinukonda, lx. 92. 

Gaudikota, Genealogy of Surapa- 
gaudu in, xlvii. 157. 

Gauradévipuram, Title-deed of the 
Agraharam of, lix. 244. 

Gejjehalli in Hanugallu, Inscrs. in 
the T. at, xxv. 492, 496. 

Gefijam, H. of, ix. 372. 

Gerasoppe, Acc. of, xlv. 360. 
Ghamsipalle in Dharakota, Title- 
deed of the village of, xlix. 311. 
Gobbunttala in Kéyilakunta, Insers. 
concerning lands given by Sada. 
éiva Raya to Rajubhatlu of, xxxix 

326. 

Gobburu (Gobtru) in Rayactru, 
Imser; im ther Ts.-at, sexy. 3225 
o24, 898; xxvi.| 733; near the 
Fort-wall of, xxviii. 34 ; in the 


Sankara T. at, xxviii. 336. 

Goda Gopaladas, Inser. of, xv. 455. 

Godavaripuram, Acc. of the Agraha- 
ram of, lix. 218. ‘ 

Godavarru, H. of, v. 429. 

Gokarnam, Ely of, xlv. 313. He of 
the Matham of, xix. 396. Insers. 
ing thems: atw. xxx Oouooor 
XXxll. 256. 

Gokinepalle, H. of, xli. 493. 

Golakonda, H. of, iv. 224. Acc. of the 
reign of Padishah Sahéb, the Nabab 
Olexv. Lole lof. Acc. lor banda 
eannalinija Mallikhan Bahadur, 
Nabab of, xvii. 279. 

Golala Uppulapadu, Inscr. at, xv. 
84 ; xxxvil. 3d. Near Afijanéya 
AU ats Va li2e. 

Gollapalle, H. of, iii. 101. Inscrs. 
at, xv. 30, 111. 

Gollapadi, H. of, ii. 487; Ix. 95. 

Gompalle, Inscr. in the Kotamma- 
déva T. at, xil. 462. 
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Gonka, Genealogy of King, xlvi. | Gibagundam, Inscrs. at, xvi. 455; 
335, 337. Inscr. of, xlvi. 341, 355. | xl. 145. 

Gonkaya Reddi of Ghandikota, Gadalaru (Kadalore), Inscrs. of 


Inscr. about, xv. 55. 
Gopalakrishnapuram, Title-deed of 
the Agraharam of, lix. 304, 313. 

Gopalapalle, H. of, iv. 239. 
Gopalapatnam, H. of, iii. 356. 
Gopalapuram in Jambulamadugu, 


given as freehold land (Srétriyam), 
Ree OO) a. Ole ExKxviiee OO! 
Acc. of the Kondalavaru of, lv. 
30. 

Gopamambapuram, H. of, xvii. 122. 

Gopavaram, Inscr. in the Afijaneya 
T. at, xviii. 61, 66. 

Gopinathapatnam, Inscr. on the 
bank of the Venkalapadu tank at, 
xlii. 326. 

Gopinathapuram, Inscr. of the Agra- 
haram of, lix. 234. 

Gopinathasvami in Voléru, Inscr. of, 
xli. 310. In Srirangarayapuram, 
xlvili. 62, 64. 


Gopisettipalyam, Inscr. at, xlvi. 
392: ly. 388; lx. 426. 
Goranta in Balaki, Inscr. in the T. 


at, xlv. 83. Acc. of the village of, 
xlvi. 18. 

Gorantla, Inscrs. in the Ts. at, xvi. 
447,471, 494. H. of, xxxvu. 167. 

Gorigenaru, Inscrs. at, xxxvi. 47. 

Gorigepudi in Répalle, H. of, lvi. 
O41. 

Gorijavolu, H. of, iii. 553; Ix. 175. 

Gorukallu in Nandéla, Inscr. in the 
Peat xv. 414: 

Goruvakallu, Inscr. in, xvi. 506. 

Gosta, Acc. of the river, iv. 262. 

Gotlaru in Cangalamarri, Inscrs. in 
the Us. at, xv. 428, 453; xls 243. 

Gottipadu, H. of, ii. 479; Ix. 88. 


Gottiru in Cennuru, Inscrs. in the 
Ts. at, xv. 42; xvi. 469, 480. 

Govada, H. of, xiv. 267. Inscrs. in, 
xlii. 274; xlviii. 29. 

Govardhanagiri, Inscr. in the T. at, 
XeK HHS. Use 

Govindanahalli, 
XKEK 9. 

Govindapuram in Cintapalle, H. of, 
lvi. 557. Inscr. about the village 
Of, xexixe 82; 

Grains, On the nine sorts of, liii. 
363. 

Griddalaru, Inscrs. at, xiii, 304 ; xiv. 
640, 659; xi. 341, 380, 399. H. of, 
XXXVI. 113. 


Inscr. in the T. of, 


Harihararaya at, lvili. 14. 

Gudapalle, H. of, v. 482. 

Gudipadu, Inscrs.in the Ts. at, xxxiv. 
70; xxxvi. 439. 

Gudiptdi, H. of, vii. 422. In Cinta- 
palle, 1. 436. In Guntaru, xlviii. 
161. Insers. at, xl) 436: 

Gudisatha in Dharakota, Title-deed 
at, ix. 336. 

Gudisa Tirumala Jyosyulu, Title-deed 
of, 1. 148. 

Gudlapalle, Acc. of, xix. 363. 

Gadluaru in Cittavolu; Sannad in the 
possession of Venkataramaraju of, 
Rey oOo 

Guduaru in Duvvuaru, Inscr. in the 
village of, xvili. 55. 

Gulladurti, H. of, vi. 318. 

Gullapalle, H. of, v. 473. 

Gulyam in Aspari, H, of, xxxiv. 25. 
In Hulebidu, xxxiv. 153. Inscrs. 
in, xox; 49/-— xa ae 

Gunampadu, UD. of, xxxvi. 127. 


Gundala, E. of, xl3592 iaiser) at, 
ely 2s 
Gundaia Mallikharjuna Svami, 


Inscr. about, xvii. 476. 

Gundalapadu in Sattenapalle, Acc. 
of, 1. 460. 

Gundavaram, H. of, 
500. 

Gundépalle in Vinukonda, H. of, lvi. 
456 

Gundla, Inscr: inthe T. afjsev. 133- 

Gundlaru in Cittavolu, H. of, xliv. 
182. 

Gundumalla, H. of, vi. 279. 

Gundavugra Narasimha in Lakshmi- 
puram, Title-deed in the hands of, 
1. 53. 

Guntlakunta, Inscrs. in the Ts. at, 
xv. 120, 140; xxxvil. 85, 86. 

Guntupalle, Copper Inscr. of Mutta 
Rajayya of, xv. 461, 467. 

Guntiru, Acc. of, xtv. 171; xl 471, 
Inscrs. near, xlviii. 64, 161; lvii. 
220. 

Gurijala, Inscrs. in the Ts. at, xii. 
469 ; xxiii. 11. 

Gurram Na arayana Sastri in Venkata- 
giri, Title-deed of, 1. 106. 


v. 4315 vu 


Guruvarayagidem, Acc. of the 
village of, xix. 363. 
Gutti, H. of, xxii. 1; xliii. 121. Inscr. 


in the T’. at Candana in, xli. 29; 
xxix. 318. 
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Gutlapalle, H. of, lvi. 357. 

Gutupalle, Acc. of, xix. 363. 

Guvvala Ceruvu in Cenniru, Inscr. 
on the Saryakumara Mount at, xiv. 
906 


H. 


Habbolli, in Adavani, Inscr. at, xi. 
403. 

Hadiraganahalli, Inscr. in the T. at, 
xxix. 366. 

Hagareti (Hugaritti) near Surapu- 
ram, Inscrs. in the Ts. at, xxvi. 
G14 xxvill.~7 0. 

Haidarabad, Acc. of, xlvi. 79. 

Haider Ali, see Hyder Ali. 

Halasanada, Acc. of, xlv. 384. 

Halasyamahatmyam, About the, lii. 


Oke 

Halebidu, Inscr. in the Jaina T. at, 
xxix. 23. Inser. in the Nagésvara 
Meat XIX. OZ, 

Halepaikadakuladanam, Acc. of the 
caste of, lxi. 271. 

Halle in Pratapapuram, Inscr. in the 
ee ag exdivale 9): 

Halliyagramam, Inscr. in the T. at, 
pREKAIN 9a 

Hamnsapuram, Acc. of, lix. 128. 

Hanagallu Taluk, Inser. in the, xxvi. 
680. 

Hanumadgundam, H. of, xxi. 1, 153; 
xxxvi, 236. Of the Zamindar of, 
xxl. 197. Sannads of, xl. 7. Title- 
deed at, xl. 12. Inscr. in the T. 
at, xl. 124. 

Handarike in Tandtru, Inscrs. in 
the T's. at, xxvi. 679, 755. 

Hanumanagutti, H. of, x. 93. 

Hanumantadévalayam, Inscr. on 
white stone in the T. of, xi. 455. 

Haradanahalli, Inscrs. at, xxix. 1. 

Haranada. Acc. of, xlv. 406. 

Harantru in Kalburagi, Inscr. in the 
T. at, xlvi. 307. 

Haratibasava Temple, Inscrs. in the, 
xxix. 16, 

Haretumbala, Inscr. in, xxiii. 24. 

Harihara, Inscrs. of, xxiv. 5, 7. 

Hariharapuram, Inscrs. in the Ts. at, 
xxix. 182, 140, 365. Title-deed of, 
ies 212. 

Harihara Raya, Family of, xlvii. 45. 
Inscrs. about, xxviii. 264; xxix. 
Mes lvatis 14, 

Harihara Soméesvara Rau, H. of, xi. 
471. 


Harikrishnapuram, Title-deed of the 
village of, lix. 341. 


- Harivaram in Nosam, H. of, vi. 268. 


Hassankhan,Copper Inscr. with, x1. 44. 

Hastigiri, Insers. in, lx. 451, 463,477. 

Hastinapuram, Acc. of, xlvii. 260. 

Hastivaram, H. of, xliv. 191. Inscrs. 
in the T. at, xx. 321. 

Hattibelagallu in Gialyam, Inscrs. 
in, xli. 11. Acc. of, xliii. 7. 

Hattivuru, Inscr. in the T. of, xxix. 
308. 

Havanigili in Hanugallu, Inser. in 
the T. at, xxvi. 638. 

Haveli Kannélu, Inscrs. in the T. at, 
xv. 301, 362, 363. Origin of, xliii. 
165. 

Hémavati, Inscrs. in, xxiv. 88. 

Hemmadi, H, of, xlv. 357. 

Hirekertru, in Koda, Inscr. in the 
Ts. at xxv. 404, 429, 462, 487; 
xxvl. 780; xxviii. 424, 


Hiremuddanuru in Surapuram, Inscr. 
in the Ts. at, xxvi. 516. 

Hobali, Inscrs. in the T's. at, xxix. 
UBS), OO) 2 2OO<, Bll), 

Hodala in Kolaburgi, Inscrs. in the 
T. at, xlv. 108, 110. 

Holagéri in Indi, Inscr. in the T. 
at, xxviii. 100. 

Holalagondi, Inscr. at, xxxiv. 156. 

Hombala in Dambala, Inscr. in the 
Tat, xxvi. 633. 

Honnali, Inser. in the T. at, xxix. 
286; xxxil. 364. 

Hosahalli in Koda, Inscr. in the T. 
at, xxvill. 82, 425. 

Hosangadi, Acc. of, xlv. 435. 

Hulebidu T'aluk, Acc. of, xxxiv. 153. 

Huh in the Paragada Taluk, Inscrs. 
in the T. at, xxvi. 510, 552, 553, 
773 5 XXvili. 433. 

Huliyagrama in Parasagada, Inscr. in 
the 'T. at, xxv. 406. 

Hulayalli in Parasagada, Inscrs. in 
the village of, xxviii. 329. 

Huliyari, Inscrs. of, xxiv. 53. 

Humayun Padishah, Sannads of the 
Minister of H. to Kumaramalla 
Reddi, xl. 17. 

Humma, Origin and H. of the Taluk 
nes dob IT EN 

Hunagésvara, Inscr. in the T. of, 
5.9.65 G1I)p 

Huriga, Inscr. of, xxiv. 35. 

Husénusagaram, Acc. of, xlvi. 180. 

Hyder Ali, Acc. of, xi. 541; xxiv. 
203, 289, 379 ; xliii. 538. 


X1V 


ifs 


JT, compare Y. 
Tdaki, Inscrs. inthe Taluk of, xii. 
323. 
Idayakottai Palagars, Genealogy of 
the, liv. 100. 
Iddavulavariya, 
at, xxxli, 232. 

Idupulapadu, Inscrs. in the Ts. at, 
xlvili. 43 to 52. 

Idara, Acc. of the village of, xlv. 
382. 

Tdaraka, Acc. of, xlv. 382. 

Ikkurru in Bellankonda, H. of, 1vi. 


Inscr. in the T. 


428. 

Tluva caste of Malabar, Acc. of the, 
liii. 180. ms 

Inagallu in Vinukonda, H. Ol aii 
475. 

Inagalaru, H. of, vii. 22. 

Inagarti, H. of, iil. 505. 

Inagartipadu, H. of, lx. 116. 

Inamedigandla, H. of, lvi. 365. 

Indlaru in Cittavdlu, Acc. of, 
xliv. 364. : 

Indradyumna Raja of Odhradééa, 
Acc. of xlvil. 1. 

Indukuaru, H. of, x. 155. 

Ingalagondi in Kéda. Inscr. in the 
T. of, xxviii: 426. 

Ingalapalle in Cilkaliru, H. of, 
1. 327, 330. 

Ingali in Cittapuram, Inscr. at, 
xxv. 380. 

Ingaligili in Cittapuram, Inscr. 
in the Hanumanta T. at, xxviii. 
416. 

Injanampadu, 
Bie 

Tijédu, H. of, vi. 286. 

Inscriptions, see Abali, Abbalaru, 
Adanuru, Aduturai, 
Aghanasi, Agnigundala, Akavidu, 
Akepadu, Akkapalle, Akumalla, 
Alagéévara Temple, Alagumalai, 
Alamaru, Alayabadu, Algaraga, 
Allaru (Aluru), Alurukereyakodi, 
Aluvakurci, Amaravaram, Amara- 
vati, Amaravatipatnam, Amba- 
samudram, Ambavaram, Amri- 
tapuram, Amuru, Anamasamud- 
ram, Anantamadugu, Anantapu- 


H. of, iii. 478; lx. 


Adavani, 


ram, Anantasamudram, Anegondi, 
Anckere, Anevatti (Anivatti), An- 
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naluru, Annavaram, Anumakonda, 
Arakalivémula, Arakere, Arales- 
vara, Aramanda Nallaru, Arasa- 
laru, Arataku, Ariyalaru, Arka- 
tavemula, Asandivaru, Atakala- 
gundu, Atmakaru, Attirala, (At- 
tiralla, Attirela,) Avuduru, Avuku- 


kota, Avaru, Ayalaru, Ayyaholi. 
Babali, Badanagodu, Baddevolu, 
Badinénipalle, Bagaru, Baira- 
puram, Balagadi Lakshmipuram, 
Balakhandam, Balambida, Bala- 
panagiduru, Baliya, Ballalaraya, 
Ballamadévaru, Ballari, Baluru, 
Banavasi, Bandanikéyam, Banga- 
laru, Bankapuram, Basavapat- 
nam, Basurapuram, Basurtru, 
Béciraku, Bedadaru, Bedusupalle, 
Béguru, Bejavada, Belagavi, Bela- 
guli, Belagutti, Belalaru, Belambi 
(Belambigi), Bellahkonda, Belu- 
gula, Beluru, Benakanakonda, 
Bennuaru, Beraguti, Beétaficerla, 
Betaficeruvu, Bétavolu, Bhaji- 


palle, Bhande Atmakuru, Bhar- 
angi, Bhattiprolu, Bhavanarayana- 
puram, Bhimagundam, Bhimuni- 
padu, Bhogasamudram, Bhogati 
Madhustdanapuram, Bhrigu- 
banda, Bhucakranirnayam, Bhu- 
vanagiri, Bihala, Biligi, Biligula, 
Biridi, Bodadévunipadu, Boddi- 
carla, Bodemmantru, Bodi Tip- 
panapadu, Bodiyammanauru, Bola- 
varam, LBollavaram, Bollepalle, 
Bommalapuram, Bommavaram, 
Bommireddiceruvu, Bondaladinne, 
Brahmalamudiyam, Brahmana- 
palle, Brahmapuram, Bukkapat- 
nam, Bukkayapalle, Byadigikille. 
Cadipiralladinne, Cadulladinne, 
Cagalamarri, Calukyavikrama, 
Canarese, Canduvayi, Cangala- 
marri, Cannagiri, Cannammapu- 
ram, Cannarayapatnam, Cannuru, 
Caudadampuram, Carivari Vup- 
palapadu, Cautipalle, Cavuduru, 
Cavutakuru, Cebrolu, Celléyadadi, 
Cennakésavasvami, § Cennapalle, 
Cennaraja Samudram, Cennaraya- 
svami Temple, Cenniaru, Cerku- 
palle, Cerukuru, Cikamulugunda, 
Cikkadévaraya durgam, Cikkama- 
gane, Cikkamuddantru, Cikkara- 
ru, Cilamakaru, Cilamkiru, Cille- 
yaripalle, Cilumakaru, Cinagani- 
palle, Cinakommarla, Cinamudi- 
yam, Cinavénutarla, Cinavoram- 
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padu, Cifcalastiiru, Cinna Dhara- 
puram, Cinnakommarla, Cinnaru, 
Cintagunta, Cintakommadinne, 
Cintarajupalle, Citrakallu, Citta- 
puram, Cittavolu, Cittiveli, Ciyeti- 
durgam, Ciyyavaram, Colaraja, 
Coppésvaradeévara. Daddanala, 
Damagatla, Dambala, Dambala- 
dolage, Dambalasima, Danavila- 
padu, Darsipadu, Dasaripalle, 
Dayadinne, ODévagiri, Déva- 
gudi, Dévalapuram, Dévanakallu, 
Dévarajapuram, Dévaraya Maha- 
rayaru, Dharapuram, Dharavada, 
Diguva Tirupati, | Dommara- 
nandyala, Doragallu, Dornipadu, 
Doésalaru, Draksharam, Drona- 
calam, Dronagiri, Duggirala, Dba- 
padu, Duvvuru. Ekamranatha- 
évami, Ellagadda, Ellaniru, 
Ellaru, Epugantipalle, Erimbés- 
vara, Erraballa, Erragudi, Erragu- 
didinne, Erraguntla, Eruru, 
Gadala, Gadamakuntla, Gaddam, 
Gadidemalla, Gadimarada, Gadi- 
vémala, Gadugu, Galaginatha, 
Gah, Ganapati Maharajulu, Gan- 
dikota, Gandlaru, Gangapériru, 
Gangapuram, Gani, Garikepadu, 
Garisalaru, Gejjehalli, Gobbunu- 
tala,Gobburu (Goburu,) Godagopa- 
ladas, Gokarnam, Golalavuppula- 
padu, Gollapalle, Gompalle, Gon- 
ka, Gonkayareddi, Gdpavaram, 
Gopinathapatnam, Gdpinathapu- 
ram, Gopinathasvami, Gdopisetti- 
palyam, Goranta, Gorantla, Gori- 
gentru, Gorukallu, Goruvakallu, 
Gotlaru, Gotttru, Gdvada, Go- 
vardhanagiri, Govindanahalli, Go- 
vindapuram, Griddalaru, Giuba- 
gundam, Gudipadu, Gudipudi, 
Guduaru, Gulyam, Gundala, Gun- 
dala Mallikharjuna Svami, Gund- 
la, Gantlakunta, Gantupalle, 
Gudaliru, Gurijala, Gutti, Gatu- 
palle, Guvvalaceruvu, Habbolli, 
Hadiraganahalli, Hagareti, Hale- 
bida, Halebidadunagésvara Tem- 
ple, Halle, Halliyagramam, 
Hanayallu, Handaraki, Hanumad- 
gundam, Hanumantadévalayam, 
Haradanahalli, Haraniru, Hara- 
tibasava ‘Temple, Haretumbala, 
Harihara, Hariharapuram, Hari- 
hararaya, Hassankhan, Hastigizi, 
Hastivaram, Hattibelagallu, Hat- 
tivuru, Havanigili, Havéll Kan- 


nolu, Hémavati, Hirekeriru, 
Hiremuddantru, Hobali, Hodala, 
Holagéri, Holalagondi, Hombala, 
Honnali, Hosahalli, Hali, Haliya- 
erama, Huliyalli, Haliyaru, Hu- 
nagésévara, Huriga. Idaki, Iddavu- 
Javariya, Idupulapadu, Ingala- 
gondi, Ingaligily, Inugunta, 
Trakallu, Iréhalu, Ivéde, Irumbédu, 
Irukaru, Isakapalle, Isarapuram, 
Itimarapuram, Jyyingi Malai. 
Jahagiru village, Jakkamputdi, 
Jakkuficeruvu, Jamadala, Jambula- 
madugu, Jayantipuram, Jayatu- 
gidévaru, Jigili, Jillella, Jillella- 
madaka, Jimmanapalle, Joladarasi, 
Jonnavaram, Jummanapalle, 
Jituru, Juvvalapalle, Jyoti, 
Kacivi, Kadahéle, Kadamakuntla, 


Kadambarkovil, Kadapayapalle, 
(Kadavayapalle), Kadavakolanu, 
Kadavtru, Kagineli, Kailasé- 


§vara, Kaitabhésvaradéva, Kaji- 
palle, Kajipéta, Kakaravada, 
Kakatiyya Ganapatideva, Kaka- 
tiyya Rudra Gajapati, Kalactri 
Cakravarti Bijjanadévaru, Kala- 
malla, Kalavatala, Kalburagi, Kal- 
eésvara, Kaligi, Kaliyaru, Kalkeri, 
Kallakere, Kallamédu, Kallap- 
perambiru, Kallukeri, Kallaru, 
Kallutla, Kalugotlu, Kaluvagia- 
mam, Kalyani, Kamantru, Kama. 
samudram, Kambaladinne, Kam- 
bam, Kammaravadivaru, Kampali, 
Kampamalla, Kanagtdtru, Kana- 
la, Kanapuram, Kajfici, Kaficine- 
galuru, Kanda, Kandamangalam, 
Kandanavélu, Kandavélu, Kandu- 
karu, Kandulavani, Kangayam, 
Kafijippalli, Kannada, Kannama- 
dakala, Kannapuram, Kannaradé- 
varu, Kannavalli, Kanneliru, 
Kannélu, Kanthapuram, Karagu- 
dari, Karakala, Karigiri, Karikala 
Cola Raju, Karimaddala, Karivo. 
lupalem, Kar1alla, Kartarakandla, 
Kartru, Karuvalamanda Nalluru, 
Kasapuram, Kasuvukurru, Katta- 
keri, Kattanganni, Kavéri, Kavéri- 
palyam, Kayabagi, Kédarésvaram, 
Keficaragudde, Kereyéri, Késava- 
puram, Késavasvami'Temple, Keéta- 
varapukota, Khammam, Khanu- 
vali Agraharam, Kharupalli, 
Kiblepatti, Kiccamambapuram, 
Kilaytru, Killukere, Kirtivarma- 
déva, Kitttru, Kodamuggi, Kodi- 


Xvl 
koppa, Kodaru, Kokkarapafica, 
Kolabhimanapadu, Kolankalaru, 


Kolar, Kolimiguntla, Kolkalaru, 
Kollaru, K6élumiaru, Komalani- 
tala, Komara Ananta Raja Puram, 
Konarajupalle, Konattu, Konda- 
palle, Kondaparti, Kondasun- 
kasula, Kondavéti, (Kondaviti), 
Kondaru, Konéru, Konganapalle 
Koppada, Koppadasime, Kopparti 
Ceruvu, Koppolu, Korakonda 
Varadacari, Korrapadu, Koruvani- 
palle, Kotakundukaru, Kotavun- 
maca, Kotlaru, Kottacintakunta, 
Kottapalle, Kottavasal, Kottiru, 
Kotulamidataru, Kovalaru, Kovi- 
ladi, Kéyamuttiru, Koyilagunta, 
Krishnagiri, Krishnarayasamu- 
dram, Krishna Temple, Kub- 
bataru, Kuacipapa, Kuditini, Kuk- 
kantlu, Kukkantru, Kulakkanat- 
taru, Kulattaru, Kulottungabdla 
Maharaju, Kumpinipuram, Kunda- 
puram, Kundarpi, Kunigalagadde, 
Kuntimadhavasvami, Kuntojiyalli, 
Kupataru, (Kuppataru), Kurada- 
kota Matham, Kurakundi, Kurava, 
Kurettihalli, Kurugodu, Kuru- 
mala, Kuruvadagedde. Lakkundi, 
Lakshmisgvara, Lalugudi, Lan- 
kataru, Lavaniru, Lingangunta, 
Linga Temple. Macantru, Maci- 
lipatnam, Macupalle, Madala, 
Madapuru, Madavilaham, Mad- 
dagiri, Maddikere, Madduru, 
Madhavadeva, Madhavapuram, 
Maduru, Mahadéva, Mahadéva- 
rayaru, Mahanandi, Maistru, 
Maitakiru, Maktalaru, Makutes- 
varasvami, Malugunda, Malamidi 
Vuppulapadu, Malayaru, Malemar- 
varu, Malepadu, Mallapuram, 
Mallinénipatnam, Malyala, Mama- 
cintala, Mamalaipuram, Mana- 
valajiyar, Mancalla, Manda- 
lesvarakartivirya Dévaru, Manda- 
lésvara Kattarasa, Mandalésvara 
Vira Gonkarasu, Mandlem, Man- 
galagiri, Mangalam, Mangaluru, 
Manikyaravu Taluqg, Mannaru- 
gudi, Manniru, Marakapuram, 
Marnepalle, Marutaru, Mayalaru, 
Medakuriti, Meddala, Mélappa- 
luru, Midataru, Minnikallu, Miru- 
taru, Modinapuram, Moka, Mopa- 
ru, Moragudi, Motuktru, Motu- 
palle, Muccalambi, Muccararri, 
Mudabidare, Mudagallu, Muddago- 


INDEX. 


du, Muddanaru, Mudeturu, Mudi- 


modi Lakshmana Sastri, Muduc- 
cauru, Mudugédu, Mudumbi Krish- 
namacari, Mugutam, Muguvinam, 
Mukkanakurci Mukkannakurci, 
Mulagunda, Mulakalédu, Mulla- 
gtramma, Mulugunda Mundi- 
gahalli, Munipalli, Munuvalli, 
Murapandi, Muravakkatélaru, 
Muravani, Musalimadugu, Mut- 
turu, Mutyalapadu. Nadipalle, 
Naduvaccéri, Nagaladinne, Naga- 
lapuram, Nagalu, Nagalati, Naga- 
mangalam, Nagananda, Nagaram, 
Nagarlapadu, Nagavaram, Nagayi, 
Nakirakallu, Nalattavada, Nala- 
vattavada, Nallaru, Nalvaragrama, 
Nandalaru, Nandéla, Nandélam- 
mapéta, Nandikotakaru, Nandipa- 
du, Nandyala, Nankapalle, Nanta- 
ru, Narasayapalam, Narasimnhade- 
va, Narasimahapuram, Narasirmnha- 
svami, Nariyanaru, Narunuru, 
Nattakkareyaru, Neékunambadu, 
Némalladinne, Nemmidéva, Nera- 
naru, Neravadu, Neregallu, Nere- 
yangallu, Neriyantru, Neraru, Ne- 
ruvaru, Nidasingivaru, Nidijuvvi, 
Nidisingili, Nidubrolu, Nidujuvvi, 
Nilavarti, Nilicinametla, Nindali, 
Nippani, Nirukonda, Nitturu, 
Nosan Taluq, Nuggahalli, Naki- 
nénipalle. QObalapuram, Obulapu- 
ram, Oléru, Orangallu, Oravayi, 
Oruvakallu, Padigepadu, Pagidéla, 
Paidipati, Palakkadu, Palani, 
Palayapariytru, Pallapadu, Palle- — 
védu, Pallikonda, Palaru, Pafica- 
dhara, Paficalingadévasthanam, 
Paficapalam, Pandavadtta, Pandis- 
vara Temple, Panen, Panyam, 
Papavinasam, Paragada, Parafije- 
runalli, Parasagada, Parisavedi, 
Parsvanathadévasthanam, Paru- 
maficala, Pataceruvu, Pata Cinta- 
kunta, Patakota, Pattali, Patuaru, 
Payaranikkudikkadu, Pedadand- 
laru, Pedakallepalle, Pedakom- 
merla, Pedamakkena, Pedapalam, 
Pedavenuturla, Peddacintakunta, 
Peddadandliru Peddakakani, Ped- 
dakodiru, Peddakommerla, Pedda- 
malle, Peddamudiyam, Peddananta- 
puram, Peddapalipalegadun, Pena- 
galaru, Pendrabhavi, Pentagra- 
mam, Penucala, Penucota, Penugan- 
ciprolu, Penukondai, Péranipadu, 
Peravali, Perimidi, Periyapalayam, 


INDEX. Vii 


Perukolam, Perundurai, Perunga- 
lattaru, Peraru, Perusomalavaru, 
Perusomula, Pesaravayi, Pesara- 
vayikota, Pétavayi, Pirangipuram, 
Pithapuram, Poddatur u, Polakall, 
Poléru, Poli, Poluru, Pondaliru, 
Ponnampalle, Ponnapalle, Ponna- 
tota, Ponnolu, Ponnaru, Pottapi, 
Pottipadu, Prabhuvuvidu, Prasa- 
dapuram Prattipadu, Pulavani, 
Puliccakuli, Pulimaddi, Pulivarru, 
Pulivendala, Puliytru, Pulla- 
gummi, Pullalacerla, Panaru, Pura, 
Pushpagiri, Puttakota. Rajama- 
nikkaravu, Rajavolu, Rajulamand- 
agiri, Ramacandradéva, Ramasaga- 
ram, Ramatirtham, Ramesgv aram, 
Rangapalle, Ranibennuru, Ravu- 
laru, Rayamurarisoyidévaru, 
Rayasingupuram, Reddicarla, Ré- 
gudipalle, Rénutala, Rolla- 
madugu, Ruddavodi, Riudravati, 
Rudrayapalle, Sabala, Sadasiva- 


puram, Sagara, Sagarasgima, 
Sagataru, Sakuru, Sala vat, 
Saleyaru, Sampangi, Sandalai, 


Sangama, Sangamaficipalle, San- 
gapatnam, Sankamadévaru, San- 
karapuram, Santarapuru, Santa- 


raviru, Santivarmadévaru, Sé&- 
sanga, Satenahalli, Sattenapalli, 
Satyamangalam, Savadaradinne, 


Savadurti, Sengottai, Sennivanam, 
Seshamambapuram, Settihalli, 


Settipalle, Settupattu, Sevandié- 
vara Temple, Siddhavatam, Sid- 
dhésvara, Siddhesvarapadu, Sidi- 


ginamola, Sikharipurasima, Silam, 
Silavudumulapadu, 
varu, Simupalimadugu, Sindavadi, 
Sindigili, Singukkilledar, Sirivolla, 
Siriguppe, Sirivaram, Siruvola, 


Simnhanadé- 


Sitekonda, Sittamuru, Sivakafici, 
Sivapuram, Sivarajapuram, Sivaru- 


mallésvaram, Sodabadanagédu, 
Sode ‘Taluk, Somabhatlu, Soma- 
halli, Somalapuram, Somanalahallhi, 
Somanathapuram, Somésvaradéva- 
sthanam, Soraturu, Sriperum- 
buduru, Srirangapuram, Srisailam 


Srisailamallikharj unadeva,  Sri- 


Sailaparvatam, Studi, Sugumafici, 
Surapuram, Suraturu. ‘ladiparti, 
Taduvaya, ‘Tailapadévaru, Taiy- 
yuru, Talamaficipatnam, ‘Talla- 
maripuram, Tallapadu, Tallapod- 
dataru, Tallapuram,Tamballapalle, 
Tangakkarai, Tangatiru, Tan- 
gutaru, Tafijavaru, Telikecarla, 
Tenah, Tengnli, Tenkalukota, 
Ténuru, Tuilivalli, Timmapuram, 
Tingaliru, Tippasamudram, 'Tip- 
pireddipalle, Tirakanambe, 'Tirici- 
napalle, Tirthanagar, Tiruccotturai, 
Tirukkalikundram, ‘Tirukkdanal- 
laru, Tirukkattuppajl, Tirumalup- 
padi, Tirumurugan Pindi, Tiru- 
narayanapuram, ‘Tirunarungon- 
dai, Tirunelveli, Tiruppaluviru, 
Tiruppaujéri, Tirupparittikund- 
ram, Tiruppayanam, ‘lirupporaru, 


Tiruvadandai, ‘Tiruvadi, ‘Tiruva- 
hendrapuram, Tiruvalattaru, 
Tiruvannamalai, 'Liruvattiytru, 
Tiruvehjamangudal, Tiruvidi, 
Tiruvinanallaru, Tiruvottiyuru, 
Tolasipuram, "Tondaladinne, 


Tondaniru, Torredu, Torremula, 
Tribhuyanamalla, Tripuiantakam, 
Triyambakapuram, Tuabadu, 
Tuduru, Tummalapalam, ‘Tumma- 
lapéta, Tungabhadra. Ubicerla, 
Udayagiri, Udayarpalayam, 
Uddani, Udiytru, Ukkayapalle, 
Ulgaru, Ulijarla, Ummarigi, 
Undapalle, Unnavaram, Uppala- 
dadiyam, Uppalapadu, Uppuluru, 
Uppura, Urimella, Uruvakonda, 
Usandi, Uyyakkondanmalai, Uy- 
yalavada. Vadageri, Vadakaraa, 
Vaddamana, Vaddirala, Vaguru- 
golla, Vaikunthapuram, Vallam- 
padu, Valudaru, Vandualla, 
Vangipuram, Vanipenta, Vanti- 
metta, Vantimittaptdi, Varadaiaja- 
svami, Varadayyapalyam, Vaiaha- 
vuru, Varrikunta, Vasalkudak- 
kara. Vayaliru, Veladurti, Vela- 
pali, Velapuri, Veliccakkolatttaru, 
Vellala, Vellekévil, Velmaktrn, 
Velpuntru, Velpuru, Véma, 
Vemaltiru, Vembakam, Vemba- 
luru, Vemulapadu, Véngamburu, 
Vefijamangudalaru, Venkatadri- 
palam, Venkatagiri, Vépardalla, 
Véttamangalam, Vijayadiya, 
Vijayanagaram, Vijayapuram, 
Vikramasgiva, Vinikonda, Virabal- 
laladeva, Virabhadra Temple, 
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XVill INDEX. 
Viragallu, Viramallidéva, Vira- | Jagannathapuram, Title-deeds of, 
palle, Virayapalle, _Virupaksha, XXXVI. 346 ; lix. 222, 295, 326. 
Virupakshapuram, Vishnukajfici- | Jaggary, About the mode of prepar- 
puram, Vishnuvardhana, Visvé- ing, lili. 365. 

Svaradéva, Vithalésvara, Vittu- | Jageyapuram, H. of, vii. 492. 

katti, Vriddhacalam, Vyasantru. Jahagiru village, Inscr. in the 
Yadadi, Yadamatha, Yadaravi, Lakshmisvara T. at, xxviii. 428. 
Yadati, Yadavalli, Yadiki, Jaina caste, Acc. of the, xliil. 
Yalarala, Yalavala, Yalavattili, 256; Jaina religion, H. of the, 
Yalisi, Yallamanda, Yallaru, xl. 194; li. 495. 

Yanamadala, Yanamalacintala, | Jaina kings, Genealogy of the, xliii. 


Yarragudi, Yarragudidinne, Yarra- 
guntapalle, Yarraguntla, Yarra- 
guntlakota, Yarrakondapalam, 
Yarra Timmaraju Ceruvu. 

Intaru in Sattenapalle, H. of, Ivii. 
ks 

Inugunta, Inscrs. at, 1. 85. 

Ippalapalem in Cilkalurupadu, H. 
of, lvi. 541. 

Ippapenta, Acc. of, xxxv. 449. 

Ipuru in Vinukonda, H. of, lvi. 474. 

Trakallu in Khammam, Inscr. in 
the T. at, xiv. 663. 

Trehalu, Inscr. m the T. at, lxi. 69. 

trode, Insers. in the Ts. at, lv. 365 to 
372. 

Truktru in Dapadu, Inscr. near 
a wellat, xiii. 191. 

Irumbédu in Vandavasi, Inser. at, 
lviii. 157. 

Truvainattu Nambiamars, Genealogy 
of the, xli. 198. 

Isakapalle, Inscrs. at, xxxvi. 244. 
Title-deed with Nandisastri of, 
Xxxvl. 24. 

Isakapalle Ramésvara JDikshita, 
Title-deed of, 1. 55. 

Isarapuram, Inscr. in the T. at, 
xxix. 331. 

Isukadinne, Acc. of, xlvi. 260. 

Isvarahalayudha Candra, Inscrs. of, 
xXxvill. 327, 

Itimarapuram, Insers. in the T. 
at, xx. 343. 

Itimarptru in Pottapinadu, H. of, 
xliv. 296. 

Tyyangimalai in the Vittukatti 
Taluk, Inscr. in the T. at, lv. 324. 


J. 


Jagadékamalla Jayasimha Déva, H. 
of, xxv. 49 to 85. 

Jagaddévavaru of Kadamba, Gene- 
alogy of the, lix. 144. 

dagannatham, H. of, vi. 245. 


315. 

Jaina T. at Halebidu, Inscrs. in the, 
SOS, Je), 

Jakkampuadi in Mailavaram, Inscr. 
at, xii. 235. 

Jakkuficeruvu, Inscr. at, xl. 544. 

J oe in Mrittujannagar, Acc. of, 

5 B48). 

Jalayipuram, H. of, lvi. 511. 

Jallaru in Prolunadu, H. of, xix. 46. 

Jamadala, Insers. at, xl. 540. 

Jamadrayipuram, Title-deed of, lix. 
245. 

Jamalabadu, Acc. of, xxiv. 395; 
xliii. 485. 

Jambulamadugu, Ace. of, 1. 209 ; iv. 
361; xxxv. 44, 195. Inscrs. at, 
xxxvil. 1. Sannads in, xxxvil. 324. 

Jambukésvaram, Acc. of the T. of, 
Vii. 286. 

Jampani, H. of the village of, v. 405. 

Jangalapalle, H. of, ili. 412; xli. 
513; xliv. 394. 

Janganguntla, H. of, ii. 545. 

Jangapuram, H. of, ili. 547. 

Jarlapadu in Venkatagiri, Acc. of, 
xxxvl. 15. : 

Jattivaripalle, H. of, xliv. 387. 

Javaladarasi, H. of, lvii. 349. 

Jayantipuram, Inser. in the T. at, 
xlv. 258. 

Jayapuram, H. of the hill tribes of, 
vi. 105. 

Jayatugi Devaru, Insers. of, xxvii. 
490, 492, 496. 

Jigili in Gunturu, Inscrs. at, xlviii. 
TOR 

Jilakarragadem, H. of, xli. 480. 

Jillella, Inscrs. in the Ts. at, xvi. 
496 ; xvili. 34, 77 ; xxxvi. 467; xl. 
213. 

Jillellamadaka, Copper Inscr. with 
Dévarajacarya of, xx. 462. 

Jimmanapalle in Dapadu, Insers. at, 
xiii. 197, 260. 

Jfianasambandhasvami, H. 
182, 


of, iii. 
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Jogireddipalle in Siddhavatam, H. 
of, xiii. 487. 

Joladarasi, Inscrs. at, xl. 89. Title- 
deeds in the possession of Cinnam- 
bhatla of, xl. 251. 

Jonnalagadda in Cilkalarupada, H. 
of, lvi. 419. 

Jonnavaram, Inscr. in the T. at, 
Xvill. 354. 

Jorapuram, H. of, viii. 201. 

Jilakallu, H. of, lvi. 357. 

Jummalapuram, Gift to the Brah- 
mans of, xxix. 119. 

Jummanapalam, Inscr. at, xiv. 599. 

Jupadu, H. of, xiv. 241. 

Jipalli, Sannad with Kumara 
Nayadu of, xxxvi. 98. 

Jiaturu, Inscrs. at, xiii. 323; xl. 
O46. 

Juvvalapalle, H. of, ix. 315. 
in the T. at, xviii. 212. 
Jyotigramam in Siddhavatam, Inscr. 

in the T. at, xviii. 207. 


Inscr. 


K. 


Kabbunada, Acc. of the division of, 
xlv. 369. 

Kacivi in Ké6di. Inscr. in the T. at, 
xxvill. 414, 

Kadaba Samasthanam in the Tulava 
Country, Acc. of, xlv. 448. 

Kadahole, Inscr. in the T. at, xxix, 
364. 

Kadalore, see Gidalaru, Acc. of. 

Kadamakuntla in Pyapali, Inscr. in, 
xli. 24. 

Kadamba, Acc. of the kings of, lix. 
144, 

Kadambarkovil, Inscr. in the T. at, 
ly. 323. 

Kadambtru Tadiyan Sinivallaladéva, 
Genealogy of, xlvii. 209. 

Kadamiutru in Parumaficala, H. of, 
lv. 269. H. of the Zamindars of, 
11. 235. ‘T. 
(Trichinopoly), viii. 302. 

Kadapa, Acc. of the reigns of 
the English at, xv. 207. Acc. of, 
Payilele waxcxad. 141s lv. 7, 61, 65); 
vill. 51. Genealogy of the Nabobs 
of, xlvii. 233, 316. 

Kadapayapalle (Kadavayapalle) in 
Siddhavatam, Inscr. at, xvili. 219, 
316. 

Kadarabadu, H. of the village of, iv. - 
4.24. 


of K. in Dittukatti 


x1X 


Kadari, Acc. of, lxv. 73. 

Kadavakolanu in Tadipatri, Inscr. in 
the T. at, x1. 534 

Kadavtru, Inscr. in the T. at, xxxii. 
426. 

Kagineli in Koda, Inscr. in the T. 
at, xxvl. 659. 

Kailasa, Acc. of the mount, xxi. 347. 

Kailasesvara, Inscrs. in the T. of, 
lviii. 60. 

Kaitabhésvara Déva, Inscr. in the T. 
of, xxx. 77. 

Kajipalle in Takk6lu, Inscr. in the 
Vishnu T. at, xviii. 209. 

Kajipeta, Inscr. in the T. at, xl. 
125. 


Kakaravadu, H. of, Ivil. 358. 
Sannad with Abbaraju Guruvaraju 


of, lvi. 152. Sannad with the 
Karnam of, xl. 18. Inscrs. at, xl. 
109. 


Kakatiyya Ganapati Deva Maha- 
rayalu, Inscr. of, xlii. 347. 
Kakatiyya Rudra Gajapati, Inscr. 
of, xv. 487. 
Kakatiyyavarnsam, 
the, xlvil. 52. 
Kalacuri, Inscrs. of Cakravarti Bij- 
jana Déva of, xxvil. 78, 84; of 


Genealogy of 


Cakravarti Rayanarayana Sanka- 
madéva of, xxvii. 74, 76; of Cakra- 
varti Tribhtvanamalla Bijjana 
Déva of K., xxvii. 85, 86. 

Kalagi, Ts. in the village of, xlvi. 
O00- 

Kalahasti, Title-deed in the T. of, 
le UD. 

Kalakodu, Acc. of, xlv. 426. 

Kalamalla, H. of the village of, iii. 
137. In Duvvaru, Inscrs. in the 
Ts. at, xvill. 725 xxxvi. 242. 

Kalashandaptram, Acc. of, lix. 100. 

Kalavatala, Inscr. near, xv. 61. 

Kalburagi, Acc. of, xlvi. 71. Insers. 
at, xlvi. $8, 203. 

Kaleru in Rajamahendri, H. of, vi. 
172. 

Kalgésvara in Kurugodu, Inscrs. in 
the Ts. at, xi. 417 ; xxix. 285. 

Kaligi (Kaligiytru), in Tengali, 
Insers.of the Ts. at, xxv. 472; xlv. 
Db xlvae 20) 231. 

Kalingapatnam, H. of, ix. 363. 

Kalinga Rajas, Names of the, iv. 1. 

Kaliyuga, Kings of the lunar race in 
the beginning of the, xlvii. 195. 
Names of the kings of the, li. 221. 
Different eras of the, Jiu. 428, 


xXx iN DEX: 


Kaliyiru, Inscr. in the village of, 
xxxt. 132. 

Kalkéri in Kéda, Inscr. in the T. at, 
XXV1. 035. 

Kallakere (Kallukeri) in Kéda, Inscrs. 
in the Ts. at, xxv. 351 5 xxviii. 17, 
36. In Bihala, Acc. of the T. of, 
xxviil, 353. In Indi, Inscr. in the 
T. xxviil. 88. 

Kallamédu, Inscr. in the T. at, lii. 
327. 

Kallapperambiru, Insers. in the T. 
at, lviii. 308, 312. 

Kallar, Customs of the caste of the, 
liii. 209. 

Kallargodu, H. of the Ts. of, lili. 53. 

Kallukeri in Koda, see Kallakere. 

Kallaru in Duvvarnu, H. of, lv. 98. 
Inscrs. at, xxxvi. 233, 246. 

Kallutla, H. of, i. 442. Insers. at, 
xvi 98, 124, 139. 

Kalugotla in Cangalamarri, Inscr. 
at, xv. 430; xvi. 446, 485; xl. 93, 
247. 

Kaluvagramam in Sattanapalle, 
Inscr. in the T. at, lvii. 218. 

Kaluvépalle, H. of, vii. 268. 

Kalvalapadi, Title-deed regarding 
the village of, xxxvi. 13. 

Kalyani in Hyderabad, Insers. in the 
villages near, xlv. 51. Acc. of, 
xlvi. 44. 

Kamadévaru, H. of, xxviii, 256. 

Kamaladévipuram, Title-deed of, lix. 
350. 

Kamalapuram, Acc. of,i. 1. H. of, 
5.6.41) ba fl ay x 

Kamanta Rajapuram, H. of, xliv. 384. 

Kamanaru in Duvvaru, H. of, lv. 14. 
Inscrs. in the Ts. at, xviii. 64; 
xxxvi. 443. 

Kamasamudram, Inscr. about K. 
given as Inam, lvi. 188. 

Kambaladinne, Inscr. in a garden at, 
Ke 97. els -of xen 295 

Kambam in Nellore, Acc. of, xviii. 


291. In Indi, Inscr. in the T. at, 


5 Sceils Se). 
Kammarayvadiviru in Cittapuram, 
Inscr. in the T. at, xxv. 503. 
ee Inscr. in the T. at, xlvi. 
447. 


Kampalle, Ace. of, xxxv. 469. 


Kampamalla, Inscr. in the Siva T. 
Alaexl LOO, 

Kampa Samudram, H. of, xvii. 237; 
or Venkataramarajapuram, Acc. of, 
XVli. 239. 


Kampli, Acc. of, xliii. 117. 

Kanagidiru, Insers. at, xxxvi. 506. 

Kanakaraya, Genealogy of, xlvii. 151. 

Kanakiru, Acc. of, xix. 363. 

Kanala, Tnscr. in the T. at, xvi. 463. 

Kanaparru in Sattenapalle, Jee G 
lvi. 410 ; vii. 509. 

Kanapuram, Inscr. in the T. at, xxvi. 
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EE ER, Title-deeds held by the 
Srétriyamdar of, xxxvi. 60. 

Kanei, Tnscrs. in the Jaina T. at, 
xxx. 163. Copper Inscrs. about 
lands given to Varadarajasvami at, 
KKK pl Sil 

Kaficinegalaru in Hanugallu, Inscr. 
at, xxvi. 519. 

Kaiicipuram, Acc. of the Mahomedan 
rulers at, xxi. 394. 

Kaficimahatmyam, Acc. of, xi. 
242. 

Kanda, Inscr. of the T. 
63. 

Kandala Rangacaryalu, Title-deed 
Ohele tee 

Kandamangalam in Mannarugudi, 
Inscr. in the T. at, lv. 328. 

Kandamiri Lingaraju in Manilla. 
padu, Sannads of, 1. 44. 

Kandanavolu, H. of, xvi. 353, 534. 
Inscrs. at, xv. 269. 

Kandavélu, H. of, Annapuru in, xi. 
321. Inscrs. in the villages adjoin- 
Bie, xl Se 

Kandukaru, Inscr. in the T. at, xvi. 
492. 

Kandulavani in Griddalaru, Inser. 
at, xill. 317. 

Kangayam, Inscrs. in the T. at, lv. 
309; vi. 399. 

Kaniyanamar, H. of the caste of the, 
hii. 195. 

Kafijippalli in Dhanayakankota, 
Inscr. in the T. at, ly. 362. 

Kankanalapalle, in Sattenapalle, . 
of, 1. 453 ; lvi. 326. 

Kannada, Inscrs. in the country of, 
Ob. ef WS. 3.0-e 

Kannamadakala, Inscr. in the T. at, 
xvi. 482. 

Kannapuram, in Kangayam, Inscrs. 


Oly XX1x- 


in the Ts. at, lv. 861; lx. 401. 
Kannaradevaru, Inscrs. about, 
Xxvill. 105. 


Kannavalli in Indi, Inscr. in the T. 
at, xxvi. 776. 

Kannekandla in Cintapalle, Acc. of, 
1. 356. 


INDEX. 


Kannelaru, Inscr. in the T. of 
Poturaju at, xv. 92. Title-deed with 
Narayana Bhatlu of, xxxvii. 362. 
H. of, iv. 395. 

Kannolu, in Dévanaru, Inscr. in the 
T. at, xv. 374 ; in Onnuru, do., xv. 
375; in Ponem, do., xv. 407; in 
Vappuladare, do., xv.376; in Gadi- 
dimalla, do., xv. 377; H. of the 
village of, vi. 335, 356; x. 589; xl. 
310; xliii. 155; lv. 263. 


Kanthapuram, Inscr. 
Manyam of, xviii. 218. 

Kantépadi, H. of, lx. 188. 

Kanumarlapadi in Vinukonda, H. 
of, lvi. 483. 

Kanuparti near Cenniru, H. of the 
village of, xxii. 77. 

Kanuptru, Title-deeds about Kala- 
hastisvara in the hands of Caficu- 
bhatlu of, xxxvi. 46. 

Kanuru, Title-deed about the village 
given as Manyam, xxxvi. 57. List 
of the Priests of the Matham of, 
xliii. 319. 

Kanvamahamuni, Acc. of, xxii. 17. 

Kanyakumari (Komorin), H. of the 
Wot, xix. 253. 

Kapatrala in Paficapalyam, Acc. of 
the Samasthanam of, lvi. 1. 

Kapilesvara Dévaraju, Acc. of the 
king of, xlvii. 12. 

Karagudari in Hanugallu, Inscr. in 
the T. at, xxvi. 555. 

Karakala, Inscrs. in, xlv. 481. 

Karaménagunta, Acc. of, 

19. 

Karasala in Cilakalarupadu, H. of, 
lvii. 69. 

Karatanati Raja, Genealogy of the, 
xli. 201. 

Karempudi, H. of the village of, v. 
377. 

Karigiri, Inscrs. in the T. at, xviii. 
233. 

Karikal Cola Raju, Inscrs. regard- 
ing, xl. 341. 

Karimaddala, Inscr. in the Allamma 
T. of, xvi. 490. 

Karivolupalem in Dapadu, Inscrs. 
near the Fort at, xiii. 192. 

Karisappattu Palyapattu, Genealogy 
of, ili. 174. 

Karnataka, Genealogy of the rulers 
of, vill. 324. H. of the Fortresses 
built in thereign of the Rajas of, 
li. 3388. 


about the 
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Karnilu, H. of, vi. 356; x. 589; x}. 
310; lv. 161, 201. 

a a in Dupadu, Inscrs. at, xiii, 

Kartarakandla in Baddavélu, Inscrs. 
in the T. at, xiii. 279. ‘'Title-deed 
of Cennareddi at, xiii. 298. 

Kartaraiyya,Acc. of, xliii. 477. 

Karumbakkudi, Genealogy of the 
jens of Tondaman at, xlvii. 


Karuru, Inscrs. in the Ts. at, lv. 334, 
336; lx. 378. 

Karuvalamanda Nalliru near Sri- 
valliputturu, Inscrs. in the T. at, 
liv. 68. 

Karyamapidi, War preparations in, 
Ixii. 301. 

Kasapuram, Inscrs. at, xv. 315; 
Xvi. 457. 

Kasuvukurru in Cilakaluripadu, H. 
of, xiv. 2387; Incrs. at xlii. 283; 
xlviii. 38. 

Katakadésam, Genealogy of the 
kings of, xxxvii. 423. 

Kathevaram, H. of the village of, 
v. 452. 

Katrapadu, H. of the village of, v. 
433, 451. 

Kattakeri in Badavi, Inscr. in the 
T. at, xxvi. 771. 

Kattamaru in Bellankonda, H. of, 
lvi 384. 

Kattanganni in Kangayam, Inscrs. 
in the Ts. at, lv. 367; lx. 407. 

Kattempiadi, H. of, iii. 501, 565; in 
Répalle, lx. 111. 

Kavalivari Khandrige,H. of, xvii.233. 

Kavatalam H. of Adavaniin, xl. 329. 

Kavéri, Inscr. in the T. at, lv. 364. 

Kaveéripalyam, Inscrs. in the T. at, 
li. 326. 

Kavéripatnam, H. of, li. 127, 129,181. 

Kavaru, Ace. of, 1. 469. 

Kayabagi in Kollapuram, Inscr. at, 
XXv1. 853. 

Kayirapalle, Copy of the Patta of the 
Agraharam of, lix. 301. 

Kayira Ramacandrapuram, Title- 
deed of the Agraharam of, lix. 292. 

Kedarésvara, Inscr. in the T. of, 
0:00. YEE 

Keladi, Genealogy of the kings of, 
slid. BD). 

Kenadala, Acc. of the Mathams at, 
xxxul. 108. 

Kencaragudde, Inscr. in the T. at, 
odie BE). 


XXli 


Kerala country, Acc. of the, xli. 
143; lin. 294. 
Keralavarma, Acc. 

liii. 334. 

Kereyéri, Inscr. in the T. at, xxix. 
490. 

Késanupalle in Bellankonda, H. of, 
lvi. 402. 

Késari Raju, Genealogy of, xlvii. 4. 

Késavapuram, Title-deed of the 
Agraharam of, lix. 211. Inscr. in 
the Ts. at, xxix. 465. 

Késavarappadu, H. of, vii. 536. 

Kesavarma of Kurumbinadu, Genea- 
logy of the king, xlii. 222. 

Késavasvami Temple at Nagaladinne, 
Inscr. of the, xxiii. 8. 

Ketavarapukota in Cintapalle, Inscr. 
at, xii. 253. 

Khajadiya in Cikati, H. of, lix. 109. 

Khallikota, Origin and H. of, lv. 35. 

Khammam Taluk, H. of Turmilla 
village in, iv. 304. Inscrs. at, xiii. 
340. 

Khanuvali Agraharam, Inscr. of the, 
xxix 10/7: 

Kharupalle in Paficapalyam, Inscr. 
ab, xxiii. 67. 

Kharupulli, Acc. of, xxxiii. 76. 

Khillikota, Acc. of the Karnam of 
Chatramutha in, lix. 141. 

Kiblepatti, Inscrs. at, xv. 59. 

Kiccamambapuram, Copper Inscrs. 
of, xlviil. 393. 

Kiccamma Agraharam, H. of, xvii. 
224. 

Kilayuar, Inscr. in the Isvara T. at, lil. 
343. 

Killukere in Sirukanam, Inscrs. 
Ob, xcxaxe A; 

Kimidi Samasthanam, H. of the 
rulers in, iv. 141; xlvii. 150. 

Kimmuru in Peddapuram, H. of, xix. 
189; 191: 

Kirabayi in Dharakota, Title-deed 
of the village of, lix. 309. 

Kirtipalle, H. of, ii. 411. 

Kirtivarmadéva, Inscrs. regarding, 
XXVill. 232. 

Kittaru in Kangayam, Inscr. in the 
T. at, lx. 400. 

Koccerla in Vinukonda, H. of lvi. 
504. 

Kocci (Cochin), Acc. of Sri Nara- 
yanaswami of Tiruppanitturai in, 
liii. 347. 

Kodakaro, Aec. of the division of, 
xlv. 306. 


of the king, 


INDEX, 


Kédamogei in. Koda, Inscrs. in the 
T. at, xxv. 354; xxvi. 762. 

Kodanda Ramapuram in Davaru, H. 
of, lv. 63. 

Kodikoppa in Dambala, Inscr. in the 
Wat; xxva. OL 

Kédiru. Sannad held by Vellala 
Narasimnha of, xx. 479. Insers. in 
the Ts. at, xv. 106,116, 131 ; xviii. 
358 ; xxxvil. 40. 

Koduvandlapalle, H. of, xxii. 130. 

Kokata, H. of the village of, x. 96. 

Kokkarapafica, Inscr. in the T. at, 
xvi. 421. 

Kokkarayapalle, 
Dione 

Kolabhimanapadu in Diapadu, Inscrs. 
in Old Telugu at, xiii. 259, 264. 

Kolankalaru, Insers. in, xli. 439. 

Kolar, Inscrs. in the Ts. at, xxxi. 
149. 

Kolavali, H. of, i. 189. 

Kolimiguntla, Inscrs. in the T. at, 
odie Weill. 

Kolkalaru, Inscrs. of, xlviii. 172. 

Kollamadugu -in Cittavolu, H. of 
the village of, xliv. 141. 

Kollaru, H. of, vii. 446, 467; xlv. 
283. Inscrs. in the Ts. at, xii. 
272; xxxil. 161); sia va. 
209, 212, 309. 

Kolumulapalle, H. of, xxxvii. 223. 

Kolumiru in Cakragiri, Inscrs. in 
the Ts. at, vi. 392; lv. 350. 

Komalanitala, Copper Inscrs. at, xii. 
455. 

Komana Setti, H. of, liii. 191. 

Komara Ananta Rajapuram, Inscrs. 
at, xlviii. 418. 

Komarakandala Bhavanacari, Sannad 
Oi Il Ye 

Komararamanatha, Acc. of, lxi. 76. 

Komirapwdi in Cintapalle, H. of, lvi 
5388 ; lx. 206 ; i111. 580. 

Kommaddi (Kommadi), H. of, iii. 
AOA: x. W3i, sexhaa 0: 

Kommalaguntla, Acc. of, xxxvi. 7. 

Kommerla, H. of, xx. 265; xli. 39. 

Kommiru in Cittavélu, Acc. of the 
village of, xliv. 390; 1. 386. 

Komperlapadu in Cintapalle, H. of, 
lvi. 380. 

Konakodla in Gutti, H. of, xliii. 121. 

Konamakunta in Venkatagiri, Title- 
deed of, 1. 177. 

Konapalli, Acc. of, xxxv. 267. 

Konapuram in Cittavdlu, Acc. of, 
xliv. 391. 


Acc. of, Xxxv. 


INDEX. 


Konarajupalle in Siddhavatam, 
Inscr. at, xviii. 328. 

Kona Samudram in Siddhavatam, H. 
of, xiii. 486. 

Konattu Taluk, Inscr. in the T. at, 


lv. 330; lx. 366. 


Kondagunta Sankara Sastri, Title- 
deed of, 1. 108. 

Kondajagarlamiadi, H. of, v. 440. 

Kondapalli in Guntaru, Inscrs. in the 
Ts. at, xlvili, 71. 

Kondaparti, Inscr. at, xlvi. 175. 

Kondapaturuin Vinukonda, H. of, 
iii. 506 ; lx. 117. 

Kondapuram, H. of, xli. 114; iv. 492. 

Konda Savarala race, Acc. of the 
manners and customs of the, vi. 
154. 

Konda Jambula 


Madugu, given as Srotriyam, xx. 
260. Inscrs. at, xv. 56. 

Kondaviti, (Kondaveti), Acc. of 
Cavali in, xlviii. 53. Inscrs. in K, 
Xxili, 281 to 441; xlviii. 53, 64, 
89; xlix. 113, 217; lvii. 163. 

Kondubhatluin Venkatagiri, Title- 
deed of, 1. 6. 

Kondu caste of Jayapuram, Acc. of 
the, vi. 78. 

_Kondtru, Inscr. near, xviii. 362. 
About the T. of, xxii. 137; xliv. 
344 ; xlvill. 439 ; lvii. 320. Copy of 
Kaul with the Village Clerks of, 
xxxv. 88. In Jambulamadugu, 
Copy of Kaul with Kondu Bhatlu 
at, xxxv. 68. Gondipalle in, H. of, 
li. 309. 

Konéru, Inscr. at, xvi. 492. 

Konésvarabhatlapalle, CCH ON, 
XK Ge 

Kongalavidu in Siddhavatam, H. of, 
xi. 488. 

Konganapalle, Inscr. at, xl. 543. 
Kongani of Malabar, H. of the caste 
of, lili. 386. | 
Konikigramam, Sannad with M. 

Acyutarama Dikshita and others 
of, xii. 86. 
Konkana country, Genealogy of the 
Rajas of the, xi. 557 ; 1xi. 252. 
Koppada, Inscrs. in the T. at, xxix. 
75, 96, 99, 116. 

Koppadasima, Inscr. in the Matham 
at, xxix. 70. 

Kopparru in Cintapalle, H. of, lvii. 
64 


Sunkasula in 


Kopparti, Hi. of, xxxvii. 182. 
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Kopparti Ceruvuin Canniru, Inscr. 
at, xiv. 430. ‘ 

Koppélu, H. of, ii. 415; xxxv. 107; 
xi Oi. Insersat, xv. 1) 3; xoexvatl 
112. 

Korakonda Varadacari, 
Inscrs. with, xviii. 406. 


Korandi, Acc. of the Siva T. at, lili’ 
79. 

Korlimarla, H. of the village of, v. 
443. 

Korrapadu, Acc. of, vii. 205; 1. 443. 
In Duvviru, Inscr. at, xviii, 45, 
55; 1, 443. 

Korukonda, H. of, ii. 231 ; xix. 75. 

Korutadiparru, H. of, v. 368. 

Koruvanipalle, Inscr. in the T. at, xv. 
109. 

K6sinapalle, H. of, vii. 335. 

Kota in Nelluru, H. of, xli. 116. 

Kotakanduktru in Cagalamarri, 
Inscr. in the T. at, xv. 422 ; x1. 225. 

Kotakonda, H. of, x. 469. 

Kotambedu in Venkatagiri, Title- 
deed of the people of, 1. xxi. 

Kotapadu, H. of, ix. 230; xxxvii. 289. 

Kotavummaca in Dambala, Inscr. in 
the T. at, xxvi. 598. 

Kotikam Nagama Nayadu, Genealogy 
of, xlvil. 201. 

Kotikam Samasthanam, Genealogy of 
the descendants of the, viii. 319. 

Kotlaru, Insers. at, xlix. 243. 

Kottacintakunta in Tadipatri, Inser. 
in the village of, xii. 527. 

Kottalapalle, Title-deed of Subbada- 
sari at, xv. 215. Acc. of, xv. 217. 

Kottapalle, H. of the village of, xxxv. 
106 ; xvii. 82, 335; xliv. 189, Title- 
deed at, xlviii. 466. Sannad with 
Brahmatantrasvami of, xx. 489. 
Inscrs. at, xxxvi. 425 ; xxxviili. 82 ; 
xl. 516. 

Kottapatnam, Inser. of, xxix. 73. 

Kottavasal, Inscr. in the T. at, lii. 329. 

Kottiyam, Genealogy of the kings of, 
xl. 195. 

Kottaru in Siddhavatam, H. of, xiii. 
570; in Mayilavaram, Inscr. in the 
village of, xii. 236. 

Kotula midaturu, Inscr. at, xvi. 472 ; 
in Haveli Kannole, Inscr. at, xv. 
275. 

Kovalli in Cintapalle, H. of, lvi. 514. 

Kovaluru, Insers. inthe Vishnu T. 
at, lvili. 318. 

Kovelaguntla, Acc. of, lvii. 424. H. of 
Hanumadgundam in, xxi. 1; xl. 1. 


Copper 
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Kovelamiadi, H. of the village of, v. 
419. 

Koviladi, Inscrs. in the T. at, lviii. 
332 to 348. 

Kovilakunta, Sannads of, xl. 1. 

Kovvali, Sannads with Ramalinga- 
bhatlu of, xii. 88. 

Koyamuttiru, Inscrs. at, xlvi. 389. 

Koyilagunta, H. of, xxxiil. 326. 
Inscrs. in the Vishnu T. at, xl. 70. 

Koyira Agraharam, Ace. of, lix. 101. 

Krishnagiri in Kannolu, Ace. of, iii. 
302; xl. 310; xxxvii. 167. InVela- 
durti, Inscrs. in the T. at, xv. 393; 
in Gorantla, Inscr., xv. 396. 

Krishnakannadadeva Maharaya, Acc. 
of, xlvii. 68. 

Krishnambhatlu in Venuturla, Docu- 
ment of, lvi. 211. 

Krishnampalle Agraharam, H. of, lv. 
55 


Krishnapuram, Acc. of, xxxv. 2965; 
xliii. 361. 

Krishnapuramatham, List of books 
at the, xliii. 403. 

Krishna Rau, Acc. of, xlvi. 495. 

Krishna Raya, Insers. at Amaravati- 
patnam of, xxxviil. 43, 45. 

Krishnarayan, Acc. of, lvili. 34. 

Krishnaraya Maharayaru, H. of, 
XXVlli. 287. 


Krishnaraya Samudram, Inscr. con- 
cerning CennakeSava Perumal at, 
xvi. 481. 

Krishna Somayajulupalle, Acc. of, 
xxxv. 324, - 

Krishnasvami Temple in Srivalli- 
puttar, H. of the, liv. 60. H. of 
the K. T. in Tiruvarappu, 1iii. 
176. 

Krisiyana, see Nasurani. 

Kritayugam, Rajas who reigned in 
the, li. 219. 

Krosaru in Bellahkonda, H. of, 
lvi. 387. 

Kshatriya, Acc. of the caste of the, 
liii. 246. 

Kubbataru, Inscrs. of, xlix. 533. 

Kacipapain Duvvaru, Insers. regard- 
ing the village of, xviii. 58. 

Kuciptdi, H. of, v. 409; xiv. 1238. 

Kudaiytru in Aravakkurei, H. of, 
liv. 310. 

Kuditini in Bellari, Inscr. in the T. 
at, x1. 446. 

Kukkaniulu in Pajficapalyam, Inscr. 
on the mount Dévanakonda at, 
XxXili. 70. 


INDEX. 


Kukkanaru in Mudagallu, Inscr. in 
the T. at, xxvi. 540. 

Kulabhtshana Pandyamaharaja, Acc. 
Of, it. 92: 

Kulakkanattur, Inscr. in the Peru- 
mig ait. ae ole 

Kulattiru, Inscr. in the Siva T. at, 
li. 348. 

Kulige, List of the Ts. and rivers and 
holy waters at, xlv. 240. 

Kulottunga Cola Maharaja, Inscr. 
regarding, xii. 346. 

Kulottunga Pandya, Acc. of, lii. 44. 

Kumara Ananta Rajupalem, H. of, 
livemlioe 

Kumaradévaru, H. of the T. of, 1xi. 
190 

Kumara Ramanna (son of Compali 
Raya) in Bellari, H. of, lxi. 126. 

Kumarunipalle in Cittavolu, H. of, 
xliv. 287. 

Kumbakasi, H. of the T. at, xlv. 391 

Kumma Nayakan of Vedapatti 
Palem, H. of, liv. 269. 

Kummarivarasa in Répalle, H. of, 
lvi. 300. ; 

Kumpinipuram. Inscr. regarding the 
village of, xx. 342. 

Kumuda Nelltru in Cittavolu, Acc. 
of, xliv2oN 

Kuiicivakkali, Acc. of, xi. 258. 

Kundapuram, Insers. in the Ts. at, 
XxXxi. 1; xxxil. 177; xlv. 340, 361. 

Kundarpi, Inser. of, xxiv. 48. 

Kundaparu, Acc. of, xlv. 461. 

Kunigalagadde, Inscr. in the T. at, 
xxix. 289. 4 

Kunjaru, Acc. of, xlv. 443. 

Kufijasinganapuram, Title-deed of 
the village of, lix. 262. 

Kufijaviharipuram, Title-deed ofthe ~ 
Agraharam of, lix. 265, 269. 

Kunkalakuntha in Vinukonda, H. of, 
lvi. 43. , 

Kunkantru, H. of Paiicapalem in, 
xxxiv. 80. 


Kunnattunadu in Malabar, Beriz 
(Revenue) of, lii. 146. 
Kuntimadhvasvami ‘Temple at 


Pithapuram, Inscr. at the, ii. 2. 

Kuntoji in Mudebalu, Imscr. in, 
xxv. 274. 

Kupatara (Kuppatairu) in Mysore, 
Insers. in the Ts. at, xxvill. 4, 
SU pAe oo 7/8): 

Kuppayapalem, Sannad with Cencu 
Nayadu of, xxxvi. 100 


INDEX. 


Kuradakote (Kuradakéti) in Dam- 


bala, Inscrs. in the T. at, xxv. 
Skee; XXVI. fal, 768, 

Kurada Matham, Inser. eng Ssdbyote 
423, 


Kurakundi, Inscr. in the T. at, xv. 
313. 

Kurapamerangi, H. of, iv. 251. 

Kurava, Inser. in the T. at, xxix. 308. 

Kurettihalli in Koda, Taser. in the 
T. at, xxviii. 60. 

Kur ikulam, pes of the family 
Ot xivi. 15 

Komalary in Sacice atam, H. of, 

Kurugodu im Jselbpary Jaly ore Iba, jie 
Insers. im,x. 417. 494. 

Kuruguntapalle, H. of, vi. 364. 

Kurumala, Inscr. at, xii. 470. 

Kurumallaru, H. of, liii. 174. 

Kurumattu Sivarama Sastri, Sannads 
of the sons of, xl. 1. 

Kurumbi, Genealogy of the kings of, 
sabe, 222) 

Kuruvadagedde, Inscrs. inthe T. at, 
xxix. 291, 297, 298, 301, 306. 

Kyatavaram, H. of, lv. 46. 


L. 


Lagadapadu, in Cintapalle, Acc. of, 
1. 365. 

Lakkaraju, Ace. of, I. 471: 

Lakkondi (Lakkundi) in Dambala, 
Inscr. at, xxv. 491; xxvi. 669, 708 ; 
XXV11. 365. 

Lakshmisvara, Inscrs. in the T's. of, 
mt Oe xxv. +297, 469, O45; 
meaville O10, 109, (30. 

Lakshmipuram in Darsi, Title-deed 
of G. Narasimmulu of, 1. 53. 

Lalugudi, Inscrs. in the T. at, lx. 
377. 

Languléesvara, H. of, xxxvii. 415. 

Lankamala, Acc. of the T. at, xviii. 
290. 

Lankataru, Inscr. regarding the 
village given as a present, Xviii. 
218, 370. 

Eavanuru, H. of, iv. 505; xxxvii. 
138. Inscr. regarding the gift of, 
mV OO 12, 113. 

Lémallepadu, H. of, xiv. 221. 

Lingalu, H. of the village of, x. 
196, 

Lingangiri, H. of the Zamindar of, 
MRD. O76 
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Lingangunta, Inscr. in, xl. 430. H. 
of, lx. 166. In Cintapalle, Acc. of, 
1, 432. In Bellankonda, lvi. 412. 

Lingamladinne, H. of, iii. 119. 

Lingaravupalem in Sattenapalle, H. 
Olalvaesooe 

Linga Temple, Inscr. of the, xi. 414. 

Lokanathapuram, Title-deed of the 
Agraharam of, lx. 216. 


M. 
Macaniru, H. of, ii. 267. Inscer. in 
the T. at, xii. 373. 
Macavalli in Venkatagiri, Acc, of, 


DOOXGV Ala Se 

Macili Bandar, see Masulipatam, 

Macilipatnam, sce Masulipatam. 

Mackenzie, Letters and Reports to 
Col. Colin, xxxvi. 98 ; xxxvii. 369, 
374. Monthly reports of Narayana 
Rao to, xlvi. 8, 18, 26, 35, 40, 44, 
Bin ay Gils Gon y lego: 

Macupalle in Siddhavatam, Inscr. in 
the Mi ate xvilils oles: lvi. 60. 

Madabusi ‘Anantacari ‘of Venkata- 
giri, Title-deed in the hands of, 1. 
Lae 

Madabusi Seshacari of Venkatagiri, 
Title-deed of, 1. 145. Vengana- 
cari of Venkatagiri, Title-deed of, 
1.5. Venkatacari of Venkatagiri, 
Title-deed of, 1. 138. 

Madala in Bellankonda, Inscrs. in, 
lvl. 238. 

Madanagopalam (Madanagopalapu- 
ram) in Cittivolu, H. of, xliv. 200. 
Title-deed of the inhabitants of, 
xlviii. 377. 

Madapuram, 
XXXVI. 12. 

Madapuru, Inscrs at, xviii. 355. 

Madavane Nayadu, Genealogy of, 
dian, WG3i, 

Madavilaham in Kangayam, Inscr. 
in the Isvara T.. at, lv. 350, lx. 392. 

Maddagiri, Inscr. of, XXIV. 61. 

Maddigiri, Jels @ie. xii. 047. 

Maddikere, Inscrs. in, xxiii. 42, 45, 
46, 48; xxxiv. 6. 


Title-deed regarding, 


- Maddirala in Amaravatipatnam, H. 


Olin OAnule, Gp 

Maddiréla in Vinukonda, Acc. of, 1. 
473. 

Maddulapayi, H. of, vii. 19. 

Madduaru in Payakattu, Inscrs. in 
the T. at, xvill. 342. 
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Madhavadévara, Inscr. of, xxix. 227. 

Madhavapuram, H. of, xx. 76. Inscr. 
in the T. at, xv. 80. 

Madhura, H. of the Pandya kings 
of, lit, T- “Ace? of the people of 
M. and Trichinopoli, xlvii. 117. 

Madhura Tirumala Nayadu, H. of, 
oxeole 

Madhustdanapuram, Title-deed of 
the Agraharam of, lix. 256. 

Madipati, Sannads in the Agraha- 
ram of, lvii. 164. 

-Maduegula, H. of the division of, iv. 
209. 

Madaru in Duvvaru, Inscr. at, xviii. 
68; xxxvi. 452. H. of, lv. 80. 
Maduttiru in Haveli, Acc. of, xiii. 

109. 


Magaluri Venkanna of Ilapuru, 
Title-deed of, 1. 42. 

Mahadéva, Inscr. in the T. of, 
lviii. 44, 


Mahadévapuram, Acc. of the Agra- 
haram of, lv. 50. 


Mahadévarayaru, Insers. of, xxviii. . 


114. 

Mahadévar Temple in Tiruvalappalle, 
ote: 190) 

Mahammad Kadar of Siddhavatam, 
Sannad with, xvill. 373. 

Mahammadu Sakhikhan, 
with, xv. 174. 

Mahanandi, Insers. in the T. of, xv. 
352. 

Maharajapuram, H. of, xvii. 
Title-deed of, xlviii. 186. 
Maharashtra Brahmans, H. of the, 
iii. 385. Origin of the Mahrata 

letters, xi. 212. 

Mahrattas, Acc. of the kings of the, 
xv. 194. 

Mahavallipuram, H. of, xxi. 446. 

Mahimaliru in Nellore, H. of tke 
village of, xli. 133. 

Maidavolu in Sattenapalle, H. of, 
Ivi. 337. 

Mailavaram, H. of, xxxvii. 18. 
Title-deed of Velankipéravadha. 
mnulu of 15592 Ace. of the 
Srotriyam of, i. 414. 

Maisaru, Inscrs. in, xxviii. 347 > xxix 
D0, xxxi. 1, O94: 

Maitakaru in Dnvvaru, Inscr. of the 
T. at, xv. 37. Inscr. regarding the 
gift of, xvill. 213. 

Makkuva, H. of the division of, iv. 
193. 


Sannads 


308. 
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Makshikacalam, H. 
mount, viii. 305. 

Maktalaru, Copper Inscr. with A. 
Séshareddi of, xx. 430. 

MakutéSvarasvami, Inscr. in the T. 
at, lv. 364. 

Malabar; EL. of, xhiga 03. wlan le 
Unhealthy places in, lili. 446. 
Imports and Exports of, li. 450. 
H. of the T. of Panayannar- 
kavu Bhagavati in, li. 76. Acc. 
of the Onam feast, lili. 128. H. 
of the Maplamar of Puttankar in, 
hii. 149. Acc. of money-lending 
in, lili. 156. Acc. of the Nayars 
in, liti. 157. Acc of the caste of 
Mettars in, lili. 161. Acc. of the 


Sadras in, lili. 168,215. Acc. of 
Ktiyadévaru in, liii. 243. Acc. ofthe 
Ariappattamér caste in, liii. 238. 
Genealogy of the Royal Family in, 
liii. 257, Acc. of dry cultivation 
in, lili. 358. Grains and seasons 
for cultivation, &c., iv. 456. 

Malai Arasanmar, Acc. of the, lili. 
410. | 

Malamidi Kambaladinne, H. of, 
5S.6-Qul, PDI 

Malamidi Uppalapadu, Inscrs. of 
Imanshah of, xl. 43. 

Malanadu, H. of the Nayars of, xlii. 
216. 

Malavarayalu in Madhura, Trichino- 
poly, Genealogy of the, viii. 364. 

Malayalam, see Malabar. 

Malayasavaraélu caste of Jayapuram, 
Acc. of the, vi. 136. 

Malayuru, Inscr. in the Town of, 
xxix. 15. 


of the T. on 


Malemérviru, Inscrs. at, xl. 496. 

Malepadu, Inscr. at, xxxvi.309. H. 
of, ili. 159 ; Ivi. 467. 

Malkitadévipuram, Title-deed of the 
village of, lix. 267. 

Malladi in Cintapalle, H. of, lvi. 
550. 

Malladinne in Siddhavatam, H. of, 
xili. 561. 

Mallappapéta, Copy of Kaul with 
Narapa Reddi and others at, xviii. 
413. 

Mallapuram in Kuppam, Inscr. at, 
Xxx Ge: 

Malla Reddi, Zamindar of Uyyala- 
vada, Copy of Sannads with, x! 
14, 89. H. of, vi. 455. 

Mallela, H. of, vii. 53. 


INDEX. 


Malhikharjunapuram or Dévala- 
puram, H. of, 1xi. 61. 

Mallinénipatnam, Inscrs. at, xviii. 
335. 

Malluru Sasavehalli, Acc. of, xlix. 51. 

Malugunda in Hanagallu, Inscrs. in 
the T. of, xxvi. 625. 

Malyala, Inscr. in the T. at, xv. 291. 

Mamacintala, Inscr. in the village 
On, xivi. 171. 

Mamalaipuram, Inscr. in the T. at, 
Ive oS. f 

Mamidi Lingaya Setti, List of books 
of, xix. 338. 

Mamillapalle in Sattenapalle, H. 
of, xiii. 113; lvii. 98. 

Manavala Jiyar at Kafici, Copper 
Inser. in the T. of, lx. 514. 

Majficalla Gramam, Copper Inscr., 
Title-deeds and Sannads in the 
hands of Sishtaparvatisvara of, xii. 
16 to 60. H. of, v. 569. Inser. 
about, xlii. 387; xlviii. 130. 

Mandalamisra, H. of, xi. 216. 

Mandalésvara Kartiviryadévaru, 
Inser. regarding, xxviii. 200. 

Mandalésvara Kattarasa, Inscrs. 
regarding, xxviii. 186. 

Mandalesvara Viragunkaraju, Inser. 
regarding, xxviii. 193. 

Mandapalle in Cittivolu, H. of, 
xliv. 104. 

Mandapattuvadukkal, Acc. of, hii. 
466. 

Mandlem, Inscr. at, xvi. 462. 

Mandutru, H. of the village of, v. 
385. 

Mangalagiri, Inscrs. at, xliil. 359 ; 
xlvili. 108 ; lvii. 150 ; 

Mangalam in Tiruvananallur, Inscrs. 
in the T. at, lii. 365, 408, 426. 

Mangaluaru, Inscr. at, xxxil. 179. 

Mangamambapuram, Title-deeds of, 
xlvili. 429. H. of, xliv. 332. 

Mangammapéta, H. of, xiii. 520. 

Mangampéta, Title-deed with U. Na- 
rasanna of, xx. 470. 

Mangapéeta Venkatarayapuram, H. 
of, xvii. 258. 

Mangombu Bhagavati, H. of the T. 
of, liii. 70. 

Mafijadi, Temple establishments in, 
hi. 480. 

Manikyaravu Taluk, Inscr. in the, 
lvii. 247. 

Maniramupalle, H. of, iii. 95. 

Maniyaci, H. of the Zamindar of, ii. 
2£0. 
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Maniyaci Cokkattalava, Genealogy 
of, xlvii. 218. 

Manmabhupati, Genealogy of, lxvii. 
240. 

Mannadi Bhagavati, H. of the T. of, 
hii. 104. 

Mannarugudi, H. of, viii. 419. 
Inscrs. in the T. at, liv. 81, 93. 
Mannarukota Kulasékharaccirala 
Cinnaya Nayadu, Genealogy of, 

xvii. 186. 

Mannaru Poliru, Acc. of, xlvi. 266. 
Title-deed with Ramacandra and 
Pattabhi of, 1. 45. 

Mannava, H. of the village of, v. 423. 

Manniru, Inscrs. at, xl. 526. 

Manthala, Acc. of the village of, 
xvi. 30. 

Maplamars, Acc. of the, liii. 25. 

Maradala, Acc. of xlv. 467. 

Marakapuram in Dupadu, Insers. in 
thie dat xan 2 Qo xiv oe 
H. of, xxxviil. 386. 

Marayanmar, Acc. of the caste of 
the, liii. 244. 

Marella Tirumala Naidu, Acc. of, 
xlix. 367. 

Marlakunta in Venkatagiri, Sannad 
in the hands of Virappa of, 1. 1380. 

Marnepalle, Inscrs. at, xl. 539. 

Marripalem in Sattenapalle, Acc. of, 
lvii. 107. 

Marututru in Kaluburgi, Inser. in the 
T. at, xlv. 178. 

Masulipatam (or Bandaru, Macili 
Bandar, Macilipatam, Musali- 
patam), H. of, xix. 278. Insers. in 
the T's) of, um. Il 3 sat, 297. Peti= 
tion to Government by the people 
of, ix. 495; Sannads in the posses- 
sion of Krishnadas Devaji of, lvii. 
oo4. 

Matlavar, Genealogy of the family 
of the, xlvil. 126, 131. 

Mavillapadu in Poluru, Sannad at, 
1. 44. 

Mayaluru, Inscrs. inthe T. at, xiv. 
348 ; lai. 3889. HL. of, vi. 306. 

Medakuriti and Nitttru in Tadipatri, 
Inscrs. in the villages of, xii. 497. 

Médara (basketmakers), Acc. of the 
caste of the, Ixi. 266. 

Meddala, Inscrs. at, xv. 350. 

Meédikondtru in Cilakalarupadu, H, 
of, lvi. 536. 

Meédidinne, H. of, ix. 226. 

Melappaluru, Inscr. in the T. at, v. 
Sol goes. 76. 
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Mélemanda, H. of the little palepattu 
of, 111. 268. 

Melemanda Bukkanakuiija Nayadu, 
Genealogy of, xlvu. 219. 

Mellappa Nayadu in Gurrankonda, 
Title-deed of, xlix. 364. 

Melnadu, Acc. of the Kallar caste of, 
li. 2h 7. 

Mélupaka, Title-deed with Lingappa 
of, xxxvi. 80. 

Melusakhare, Acc. of the caste of the, 
Ixi. 262. 

Menakuru, Sannad with the people of, 
xxxvl. 39. Title-deed of, 36, 40. 
Merugaptdi in Cilkalarupadu, H. of, 

lvi. 333. 

Metter, Acc. of the caste of the, ii. 
162. 

Mevallaru Bhagavati, Acc. of, lin. 
170. 

Midatiru, H. of, x. 118. Inscrs. in 
the T. at, xvi. 465, 488. 

Minnikallu in Vinukonda, Inscr. in 
va 197s 

Mirasi right, Title-deeds, &c., tran- 
scribed from Ellis’ book on, liv. 
449: liv. 511. 

Miruturu, Inscr. in the T. at, xvi. 
485. 

Moédinapuram, Inscr. at, xxix. 274. 

Modukuru, H. of, xiv. 22; xix. 403. 

Mogaltaru, H. of the people.of, x1. 
ilisiffo 

Moka in Bellari, Inscr. at, xi. 459. 

Mokamuhusénasagaram, &c., Ace. 
Ol, x) vA.926; 

Mokshesvaragundam, H. of, iv. 325. 

Moplars, sce Malabar and Maplamars. 

Mopuru in Vinukonda, Inscr. in the 
village of, 1. 91. 

Moradala, Acc. of, xlv. 467. 

Moragudi, H. of, i. 431. 
the T. at, xxxvil. 14. 

Morukota Kamarajugadda in Raciru, 
Acc. of, 1. 401. 

Motukaru in Guntaru, Inscrs. in, 
xviii. 101 ; xl. 353. 

Motupalle, Inscrs. in, xlii. 412, 425; 
Kivi el Ee. Porn we sollesliva,, 
522. 

Mosunkhan, Acc. of, xviii. 258. 

Mrikundasramam in Siddhavatam, 
H. of, xiii. 497. 

Muccalami in Prataparu, Inscr. in 
thie Wailea) LOD 

Muccalmallareddi, Sannad of, xl. 21. 

Muccamarri, H. of, xli. 112, 518. 
Tnscr. in, xv. 66. 


Inscr. in 
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Miudabidare, Inscrs. at, xlv. 491. 
Hiwob pxclanieeonee 

M ee Acer rol, “xliri. 
Oildis 

Teen Inscr. in the T. in, xxvi. 
o79. 

Mutdambi Rangacarlu of Venkatagiri, 
Title-deed of,.1. 175. 

Mudanada division, Acc. of the, xlv. 
378. 

Mnuddagoédu in Rajasuru, Inscr. in, 
XXv1. 528. 

Muddanurn, H. of, vii. 356. 
at, xv. 378; xvi. 390, 484. 

Muddireddipallepalem, Fl. of, v. 
113. 

Muddaru in Cagalamarri, Insers. in 
the T. at, xv. 424. : 

Mudimédi Lakshmana Sastri, Inser. 
of, xxix. 145. 

Muducctru in Aravakurci, Incrs. in 
the DT, at, ix. 387) 

Mudugodu, Inscrs. in the village of, 
liven 

Mudumbi Krishnamacari in Ven- 
katagiri, Title-deeds of, 1. 105, 116. 

Mugutam in Kalburagi, Inscr. in 
xlvi. 367. 

Muguvina, Acc. of the division of, 
xlv. 398. Inscr. in the T. at, 
G0, 1175), 

Mukhalingam, H. of, ix. 459. 

Mukkanakurci, Inscrs. in the Vira- 
bhadra ‘I’. at, lx. 386. Inscr. in 
the Pandésvara T. at, lv. 3438. 

Mukundapuram, Title-deeds with the 
inhabitants of, xxxvi. 89. 

Mulagunda, (Mulugunda), Inscr. in 
the T. at, xxvi. 982. Inscers. in 
the Andanasvami Matham at, 
XXvi1, 15. 

Mulakalédu, Inscr. at, xxiv. 46. 

Muhkiptdi, H. of, iii. 491. 

Mulkalaru in Cilkalarapadu, H. of, 
lvi. 414. 

Mullagaramma, Inscr. in the T. of, 
xliil. 337. 

Malparu, H. of the village of, v. 436. 

Maunagalu, Sannads, &c., with the 
Zamindar of, xil. 157. 

Munavendimafijittévadi, Genealogy 
of, xlv1i. 176. 

Mundigahalli. Inscr. in the T. at, 
xxix. 07. 

Mundrédu in Nijampatnam, H. of, 
lva- 390: 
Munikudtru, 
RRaiK LO 


Insers. 
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Acc. of Racuru in, 
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Munimadugupéta, H. of, xxxiv. 351. 

Munipaka, Acc. of, xxxv. 347. 

Munipalle in Cilkalaripadu, Acc. of, 
i421. 
Munipalli in Parasagada, Inscr. in 
the Pancalinga T. at, xxviii. 8. 
Munugoda in Cintapalle, H. of, 1vi. 
506. 

Munulapadu, H. of, iv. 344; x. 413. 

Munumakapalle in Bellankonda, H. 
of, lvi. 425. 

Munuvalli, Inscr. 
XXvlil. 398. 

Mupparru, Sannad with G. Jageayya 
oreo 990) Sannad with Y. 
Narasunhabhatlu of, xii. 92. 

Murapandi, Inscr. regarding M. 
given as Manyam, xv. 99. 

Muravakka Tolaru, Inscrs. 
Brahmésvara T. at, lx. 405. 

Muravaniin Nagaladinne, Inscr. at, 
ot. 3. 

Murikipadi in Vinukonda, H. of 
ize 93. 

Murtujannagar, H. of the Circar of, 
vii. 1; xxxix, 503; 1.457, 462, 469. 

Musalamadugu, H. of, lv. 129. 

Musalimadugu, Inscrs. in the village 
of, xv. 300; xvi. 461. 

Musalipatam, see Masulipatam. 

Mussulmans of Calicut, Acc. of, the 
lili. 339. 

Mussanmar Caste, Acc. of the, hii. 
240. 

Muttadumar caste, Acc. of the, liii. 
241. 

Mutturangappa Nattama Naiken, H. 
and Genealogy of, liv. 248. 

Muttaru, or Sitagundam in Dha- 
rapunam, Ei: of, xtx. 317. Inscr. 
in the Colisvara T. at, lv. 357 ; Ix. 
out. 

Mutyalapadu, Inscr. in the village 
Girex<xva, 461. Hl. of, Ivi. 23 

Mysore, see Maistru. 
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Nadamuni, Acc. of the birth of, Ix. 
5138. 

Nadimidoddi, Acc. of, xxxix. 5. 

Nadimipalle in Répalle, H. of, xiv. 
277. 

Nadipalle, Inscr. near, xxiv. 81. 

Nadulu, Origin of the names of cer- 
tain (provinces), xlii. 47. 

Naduvaccéri, Inscrs. in the Ts. at, 
ive poo 5 Ix, 420, 


inthe 9. af, 


in the 
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Naduvakurci, 
Ins (8 

Nagaladinne in Byadara Belagalu, 
Imscrs at; xa. 3), 24 - an Daya- 
dinne, xxiii. 20; in Gurnjala, Xxill. 
Dim: Kanakay UCD, ,4bble ORFS Ton 
Nandavaram, xxiii. 1 Fava Pola- 
kallu, xxii. 6. 

Nagalapuram, Inscr. in, xxix. 111. 

Nagalla, H. of the village of, v. 468. 

Nagalu in Cittapuram, Inscrs. near 
a . well abe XxVe lone: 

Nagaluati in Karnal, H. of, lv. 267. 

Nagamangalam, Copper Inscr. in 
the Wat, xxxi83- 

Nagananda in Koda, Inscr. in the T. 
at, xxvi. 668. 

Nagaram in the Vittukatti Taluk, 
Insers. imithe dats lv om 

Nagarlapadu, Insers. in, xlviii. 274. 

Nagasanipalle, Acc. of, xxxv. 375. 

Nagavali, Acc. of the river, iv. 260. 

Nagavaram, HS Of, val: 152. Copper 
Inscr. ENG) 2S: 492. 

Nagayi in Cittapuram, Inscr. in the 
AU Ries Soils, 170 

Nagireddipalle, H. of, xliv. 98. 

Vagupalle, Acc. of, xix. 363. 

Nair, see Nayanmar. 

Nakirakallu in Bellankonda, Inscr. 
im, vais 147: 

Nalattavada in the. Balu Taluk, 
Insers. at, xxviii. 408. Inscr. in 
the Hanumanta T. at, xxvili. 394. 

Nallaballe, H. of, vii. 362. 

Nallaceruvupalle, H. of, vil. 395. 

Nallamala, H. of the Caficuvar caste 
on the N. ils vals dio: 

Nallapareddipalle, Acc. of, xliv. 387. 

Nallasiddha Déva Colamaharaju of 
Nellaru, Acc. of, xviii. 138. 

Nallaru, H. of, v. 544; Inscr. at, 
Dla th Boro S.Qiginu dh So.dbie MOxes 

Nalvaragrama in Cittapuram, Inscr. 
in the T. at, xxvi. 718. 

Nalyana Cakravarti of Venkatagiri, 
Title-deed of, 1. 51. 

Namavaram, H. of, ili. 348. 

Nambadimar caste, Acc. of the, liii. 
245. 

Nambutri Brahmans, Acc. of the, liii. 
921, 260, 264. 

Nanayam feast, Acc. of the, lui. 128. 

Nandaluru, Insecrs. and Sannads at, 
oe, AA ed lvvathle aisie)s 

Nandavaram, H. of, xxiu. 1. 

Nandéla in Karnul, H. of, lvi. 97. 
Inscrs. at, xl. 207. 


Acc. of Palagars of, 


XXX 


Nandélammapéta, H. of, v. 117; lv. 
68 ; iii. 135. Inscrs. in the T. at, 
xxxvi. 489. 

Nandepadi in Cilkalairupadu, H. of, 
lili. 5622; lx. 140. 

Nandigam in Cilkalarupadu, Acc. of, 
1. 344. 

Nandigrama, H. of, lvi. 3871. _ 

Nandikotaktru, Inscr. in the Afija- 
néya ‘I’. at, xvi. 460. 

Nandikoyiktru in Haveli, Acc. of, 
xliii. 167. 

Nandimandala, H. of Vempalle in, 
vii. 141. 

Nandipadu, H. of, i. 264; xxxvii. 
285. Inscr. in the T. at, xv. 88. 

Nadiraju of Perusomala, H. of, lvi. 
241. 

Nandumanikkam, Acc. of, li, 426. 

Nandyala in the Ayyalaru Taluk, H. 
of, lv.276; inthe Pulimadya Taluk, 
Inscrs. in the T. at, xv. 369; in 
the Kanala Taluk, Inscr. in the T. 
ate xve onl ame Cabolus Insersan 
the T. at, xv. 354. 

Nangaliru, Inscr. about the village 
of, xviii. 56. 5 

Nangantrupalle, Acc. of the Srétri- 
yam of, lv. 27. 

Nangayar Tank, Acc. of the T. on 
the bank of the, li. 121. 

Nankepalle, Inscr. in the T. at, xv. 
105. 

Nantaru in Tadiparti, Inscr. in the 
Isvara T. at, xii. 489. 

Narakodaru, H. of the village of, v. 
417. 

Narapati Rajas, Acc. of the, 1. 313. 

Narasamambapuram, Title-deed with 
the inhabitants of, xxxvi. 74. 

Narasayapalam in Dupadi, Inscrs. at 
x11. 243. 

Narasimhadéva and Saccidananda- 
déva, Inscrs. regarding lands given 
to the gods, xxix. 222. 

Narasimnhapuram, Inscr. in, xxix. 
109. 

Narasimnharajapuram, H. of, xliv. 

Narasimhasvami at Kafici, Inscr. in 
the T. of, lx. 469. 

Narayana Nellaru, Acc. of, xliv. 226. 

Narayanapatnam, H. of, iv. 165. 

Narayanapuram, Title-deeds in the 
T.-at, xxix. 217. Regarding the 
oift of, lix. 209, 214. 

Narayana Rau, Reports to Colonel 
Colin Mackenzie on his tour in the 
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Northern parts of Madras, xlvi. 1, 
26; xlvi., 26, 51. 

Nariyanaru, Inscrs. in the Ts. of, xv. 
390; xvi. 456. 

Narumiaru in Kannolu, Inscrs. in the 
Ts. at, xv. 388. 

Nasurayi (Christians of Malabar), 
Acc. of the, liti. 25—52. 

Nattakkarey tru in Kangayam, Inscr. 
in the T. at, lv. 347. 

Nattamlingamanayakan, Genealogy 
of, liv. 143. 

Nattankadai Subrahmanyasvami, 
Acc. of, li. 348. 

Natali Raghunathapuram, Title-deed 
of, lix. 253. 

Navanandulakotaktru, Acc. of, xliii. 
OY. Ca. 

Nayadupalle, H. of the village of, v. 
510. 


Nayakallu, Acc. of, iii. 302. 

Nayanavaram, H. of, v. 418. 

Nayanipalle in Cintapalle, H. of, 
lvi. 522. 

Nayanipéta, Title-deed in the hands 
of Gada Govinda Bhatlu of, 1. 19. 

Nayanmar caste, Acc. of the, li. 56 ; 
hii. 157, 278, 417. Origin of the, 
dati, BIG. 

Neduvayalam, Genealogy of Alagiri 
Naidu of, iti. 269; xlvii. 221. 

Nékunambadu, Inscr. at, xxxvii. 
149. 

Nékunampéta in Bommayapalle, Acc. 
Ob xo Oe 

Nelandaltru, H. of the village of, 
xliv. 6. 

Nellore, see Nallaru. 

Nemalladinne, H. of, xxxvil. 97. 
Inscers. at, xv. 81, 104, 135, 146. 
Nemmidéva in Tanjore, Inscrs. in 

the T. of, xlvii. 388. 

Neraniru in Venkatagiri, Inscr. in 
the Visvésvara T. at, xii. 300. 
Copper Inscr. in the village of, 1. 
195. 

Neravadu, H. of, lv. 36. Inscrs. at, 
XVii. 65; xxxvi. 451. Tuitle-deeds 
held by Ramabhatlu of, xxxvi. 349. 

Neregallu in Dambala, Inscrs. at, xxv. 
432; xxvi. 505. In Hanugallu, 
xxv. 297; xxvi. 505, 720, 740. 

Nereyangalluin Hanugallu, Insers. in 
the T. at, xxvi. 747. 

Neriyantru in Venkatagini, Inscr. in, 
IB toile . 

Nernuru, Title-deed with the inhabi- 
tants of, 1. 236. 


INDEX. 


Neraru, Inscrs. in the T. at, lx. 378. 

Neruvuru, Inscr. in the Vishnu T. 
at, lv. 335. 

Netivarikhandrige, H. of, xvii. 247. 


Nevuli Srinivasapuram, Title-deeds 
of, lix. 252. 

Nidadavolu, Acc. of the village of, 
xli. 461. 

Nidasingili (Nidasifgivoru) in Hanu- 
gallu, Inser. in, xxvi. 568, 571. 

Nidijuvvi, Inscrs. at, xxxvi. 304. 

Nidubrolu, H. of, xiv. 226. Inscr. 
in the T. ab, xii. 102. 

Nidujuvvi in Duvvaru, Insers. in the 
svatexvi0l. 69, 76. 

Nij jampatnam, Sannad with Venkata- 
ramacari of, xii. 190. H. of, vii. 
544; xxxix. 405, 467; xli. 191; 
lvi. "390 ; lvii. 306. 

Nilakote Palayapat, H. and Gene- 
alogy of Kulappa Nayadu of, xlii. 
477. 

Nilavarti, 
316. 

Nilicinametla, Inscrs. in the Késava 
T. at, xl. 134. 

Nindali in Venkatagiri, Inscr. at, 1.88. 

Nippani, Inscr. in the T. at, xxv. 404. 

Nirukonda in Cintapalle, 
Inscr. in the village of, vii. 568. 

Nittaru in Tadipatri, Inscrs. in the 
village of, xi1. 497, 500. 

Nivartisangam, H. of, lv. 201. 

Nosan Taluk, Acc. of, vi. 268, 318 ; 
viii. 15. Insers. in the villages of 
the, xiv. 341. 

Nudurumadu, H. of, iii. 567. 

Nuggahalli, Insecrs. in the Ts. at, 
Xxxil. 493. 

Nakanénipalle in Cittavolu, Acc. of, 
xliv. 291. 

Nukinénipalle, Inscr. at, xx. 340. 

Nurudubadu, H. of, Ix. 191. 

Nurukhadévipuram, Title-deed of the 
village of, lix. 271. 

Natakkisantu, Acc. of the village of, 
xxxix. 401. 

Nuts, About the cultivation of, xlix. 
81. 

Nyayakallu, H. of, xl. 310. 


Inscr. in the T. at, xxix. 


O. 


O, see V. 

Obalapalle, H. of Bodayacerla in, v. 
188. H. of the Town of, v. 162. 
xxxpy. 70. 


Copper | 


XXXl 


Obalapuram, Inscr. at, xxiv. 70. H. 
of, <li 207 

Obali, H. of, xliv. 382. 

Obannapéta, rie of cle ti8) 

Obulapalle, H. of, xxxiv. 70. 

Obulapuram, Inscrs. regarding the 

_ gift of, xv. 59, 124. 

Odhradesa, Genealogy and H. of the 

_ kings of, Ix. 245. 

Ojili in Sagataru, Title-deed with 

_ the inhabitants of, xxxvi. 68. 

Oléru, Inscrs. in the 'T. at, xlii. 310. 
In Pulivarru, H. of, xiv. 114. 


| Ombattaru Kulappa Na ayakkan, Ge- 


_ nealogy of, liv. 174. 

Onagantu, ‘Ace. of, xlvi. 183. 

Orangallu, H. of, xi. 133. Inscrs. at, 
xlv. 1. 

Orangoélu, H. of, xlvii. 49. 

Oravayi village, Inscr. in the Vigh- 
nésvara I’. at, xi. 406, 410, 412. 
Oruvakallu, Insors. in the Ts. at, KV. 

390-92, 403, 404; xvi. 474. 


P: 


Pabbapuram, H. of, xxxv. 270. 

Paccalatadiparru, H. of, v. 382. 

Padigepadu, Inscr. near a well at, x1. 
102. 

Padishah Sahib, Nabob of Golkonda, 
INGOs Os SAY 151. 

Padmanabhapuram, Hvot thet. at: 
xix. 258. Deed of the gift of, lix. 
272. 

Padmasaléru (Weaver) caste, Acc. of 
the, Ixi. 268. 

Pagidela, Inscrs. in the Ts. at, xvi. 
433, 476. 


Paidipati, Inscr. in the Vallabharaju 
A atom lava Lig des 

Paijavaram, Ce: Ob. Xia 3 le 

Pakirupalle, H. of, xxxv. 290. Given 
as Manyam, xv. 99. 

Palagars, see Poligars. 

Palakkadu, Insers. on Palm leaves in 


the hands of Kanjan Setti at, lviii. 
500. 

Palakonda, H. of, iv. 198. H. of, 
Bommaye of, xxii. 136. 

Palani, H. of, xli. 509. 
xlii. 310. 

Palani Palayapattu, H. 
alogy of, xli1. 500. 

Palapadu, H. of, lvi. 423. 

Palaparru (Palavarru), H. of, ii. 524 ; 
lx. 142. 


Inscr. at, 


and Gene- 


XXXil 


Palayapariyaru, Inscr. in the T. at, 
lv. 389. 

Palayapattu, Acc. of, ili. 268, 293; v. 
765 vi. 209 ; xlvil. 223, 432; i. 334. 

Palepalle, Acc. of, xix. 363. 

Palidévaralapadu, Acc. of, lvi. 334. 

Palimara, Acc. of the Matham of, 
xlii. 389. 

Palivela, H. of, 11. 204. : 

Pallapadu, Copper Inser. with Siva- 
ramayya of, xxxvi. 264. Inscr. in 
the T.. at, xvii. 69. 

Pallekulam, Acc. of the, xxxvii. 389. 

Pallevédu, Inscr. at, 1. 83. 

Pallikonda, Inscr. at, xlix. 256. 

Pallipadu in Venkatagiri, Title-deeds 
of the people of, 1. 143. 

Palnadu, H. of, xlvii. 253; lxii. 1738, 
o0l. 

Paluru,. Hsrot, 1.2955 exxvars, 108), 
xh. 59. Inser. in the Isvara T. 
at, xv. 78; near a well at, xv. 151. 

Pamamudi, H. of, xvii. 383. 

Pampakshétram, H. of the T. at, 
xxxiv. 458. 

Pamudi, H. of, xvii. 429 ; xxxix. 57. 

Panayanarkavu Bhagavati, H. of 
the gh vok, dia. 77.9: 


Paficadhara, Inscr. in the T. of 
Dharmalingasvami at, i. 19. 

Paticalavaram, H. of, v. 564. 

Pajicalhngadévasthanam, Inscr. in 
the T. of, xxix. 487. 

Pancapalam, El. of, i lls of 


Canugondla in, vill. 229; of P. 
ron, — Jdpemrenbloblyge'o.Goniey 13. Oe dees 
im Munkanunri, <xxxiv, — SOl 0 OF 
Rajulamandagiri in, xxxiv. 88; 
Ob “Leranikallu’— im, xxx. 691: 
inscrseim, xxi, 495 50: xin, Vor 
0.00015" [Or 

Paficasingipuram, Gift of the village 
Of, lixat29 7. 

Paficatantram, About the, xlvii. 272. 

Pandavaduataperumal, Inscrs. in the 
T. of, lv. 423. 

Pandikonda, Genealogy of Ven- 
katappa Nayadu of, xlvii. 143. 
H. of the Palagars of, viii. 208. 

Pandillapalle, H. of, iii. 455. 

Pandisvara Temple, Inscr. in the, 
liv. 61. 

Pandrapuram, Acc. of, xlvi. 1. 

Pandyas, H. of the kingdom of the, 
KX KVMs Loo eX valee oa Ooo mld, 
218, 316; lii. 58, 141. 

Panem, H. of, vi. 209. Inscrs. in 
the Ts. at, xv1./509'3"x1. 197. 

Panipatra Udayar of Palani, Acc. of, 
xlii. 472. 


INDEX. 


Panyam, Inscr. in the Panakégvara 
Tans xviegod: 

Papamambapuram, Title-deed of, 1. 
128. 

Papanasam, H. of, liv. 61. 

Papavinasa in Bezvada, Inscrs. in 
the Ts. of, xii. 225. 

Paragada, Inser. in the T. at, xxviii. 
406. 

Paragaticarla tin Vinukonda, H. of, 
lvi. 439. 

Paramaficala, Inscrs. in the Ts. at, 
xv. 367, 369. 

Parafijerunalli in Kangayam, Inscr. 
in the Madhyapurigvara T. at, lv. 
348, 

Parasagada, Inscrs. in the T. of, 
Xxv1. 783. 

Parasurama, H. of the Nambari 
Brahmans established by, lili. 260. 

Parisgavédi, Inscr. in the T. at, xlv. 
30. 

Parlapalle, H. of the: T. at, xxii. 
24,127. Title-deed of Basi Reddi 
of, xxil. 30. 

Parsvanatha Dévasthanam, Inser. in 
the I’: of “the, xsuxe on Joan oom, 
322. 

Parumaicala, H. of, lv. 272. Insers. 
in- ‘the IT: at, xvi 48a ot 
Kadamnmru in, lv. 269. 

Pasumarru, H. of, iii. 538. 

Pataceruvu, Inscr. at, xl. 537. 

Patacintakunta, Inscr. in the T. at, 
Bhs VAN 

Patakota, Inscr. in the T. at, lvii.174. 

Patasiruvolla, Insers. in the Nara- 
sunha I. at, xl. 2a. 

Patragollalu, Acc. of, xlvii. 191. 

Patrapalle, Sannad with Venkanna 
Ol, exxqune Oa 

Pattal in Kangayam, Inscrs. in the 
ob, ive a one 

Pattalibhagavatidévasthanam, Acc. 
of the T. of, liii. 100. 

Pattanattupillai, Origin and H. of, 
hi. 148. 

Pattaviravi, H. of, v. 1. 

Patttrupalam, H. of, ix. 248. 

Paturu, H. of the village of, xliv. 
96. Inscrs. at, xxvill. 421. 

Pavai Varagunarama Avalappa 
Nayadu, Genealogy of, xlvii. 207. 

Pavalaru, H. of, v. 461; vii. 515. 

Pavumpayi Déva, H. of the god, 
ore Mae 

Payakirayapuram, Deed of gift of, 
ih: HAUS), 

Payaranikkudikkadu, Inscr. in the 
T. at, li. 388. 


INDEX. 


Pedacerukaru, H. of, xiv. 90. 

Pedadandlaru, Inscr. at, xxxvii. 76, 
355. . 

Pedaduddela and Cinaduddela in 
Cintagunta, H. of, vii. 225. 

Pedagadelavarru, H. of, iti. 467; lx. 


le 

Pedakallepalle, Inscr. in the T. of 
Nagésvarasvami in, vii. 589. 

Pedakommarla, Insers. at, xv. 107, 
119; xxxvii. 18. 

Pedaktrapadu in Cintapalle, H. of, 
1. 359 ; lvit 551. 

Pedamakkena, Inscr. at xlii. 433. In 
Guntaru, Inscr. at, xlviii. 167. In 
Cintapalle, Inscr. at, 1. 428. 

Pedamudiyam, Inscr. at, xxxvii. 
103, 263. 

Pedanandipadu in Cintapalle, H. of, 
lvii. 59. 

Pedapadu, Sannad with Venkayya 
of, xu. 80; with M. Kamayya of, 
xii. 81, 82; with Venkatanarasu 
of, xii. 84. 

Pedapalem, H. and Inscr. of Géndra- 
yasvami at, xii. 463. 

Pedapasuvulu, H. of the Taluk of, 


ix. 161. 
Pedapuadi, H. of, ili. 469. In Re- 
palle, H. of, lx. 74. 
Pedavadlapadi, H. of, lvi. 364. 
Pedavaram, Sannads in, lvii. 297. 
Pedavarampadu, Documents  con- 
cerning the village of, xlviil. 285. 


Pedavenuturla, 4H. 341. 
imsers) at, xl, 113. 

Pedavorampadu, H. of, xvii. 189. 

Pedayammaniru, H. of, vi. 286. 

Peddaceppalli and Cinaceppalli in 
Kamélapuram, H. of the villages 
of, ii. 365. 

Pedda Cintakunta, Inscr. in the T. 

~ at, xvi. 470. 

Peddadandluru in Jambulamadugu, 
Inser. at, xv. 44. 

Peddakakani in Gunturu, Inscrs. in 
the T. at, lvi1. 220, 222. 

Pedda Kodurt in Paddavolu, Insers. 
in the T. at, xii. 292; xv. 626, 
627. 

Peddakommarla, Inscrs. in the T. 
at, xx. 265. 

Peddamalle, Inser. in the T. at, xii. 
495. 

Peddamudiyam, Inscrs. at, xv. 119, 
130. 

Peddanantapuram, Inscrs. at, xv. 
ol4, 


of, lvii. 


XXX1ll 


Peddapalipalegadu, Copper Inscr. of, 
Xvill. 402. 

Peddapotuvandlu of Tonduru, Acc. 
of the Zamindars called, xlvii. 191. 

Peddaputta and Cinaputta, H. of, 
ili. 399. 

Peddireddi Timmayapalle, H. of, 
Xxxvil. 124. 

Péjavaram, Acc. of the Matham of, 
xii. 331. 


Pemmasani, Genealogy of, xlvii. 
125. 
Penagalaru, H. of, xliv. 373. Cop- 


per Inscrs. with the Agraharam 
people of, xlviii. 201. 


Penavarti Subbabhatlu in Venkata- 
giri, Sannad of, 1. 176. 

Pendlajuyva) Ele of, iv: 499 > odie 
104. 

Pendlimarri, Ace. of, xxxv. 487. 


Pendrabhavi in the Cikati Taluk, 
Inser. at, lix. 108. 

Penikelapadu, H. of, vii. 237. 

Pentagramam, Inscr. in the T. at, 
Xvi. 35. 

Penucala, Inscrs. in the village of, 
xl. 505. 

Penucota, Inscr. at, xlix. 164. 

Penugaiiciprélu, Inscr. in the vil- 
lage of, xi1. 188. 

Penugonda, H. of, ii. 198. Inser. 
at, lvi1i. 12. 

Peradura, Acc. of the T. of, xlv. 
410. 

Pérala in Nijampatnam, H. of, xiv. 
133. 

Péranipadu, H. of, v. 117. In Duv- 
vuru, Inscr. about the village of, 
Xvi. 48. 

Peravali, H. of the village of, xl. 
549, Inscrs. at, xiv. 128; xlviil. 


Peravalli Appanna of Venkatagiri, 
Title-deed of, 1. 144. 

Perimidi in Venkatagiri, Inscr. at, 
1. 84. 

Periyapalayam in Perundurai, Inscrs. 
in the Ts. at, lv. 357, 363; lx. 397, 
403. 

Periyavaram, H. of, xvii. 86. 

Perukolam, Inscr. in the T. at, lwiii. 
53. 

Perumanallaru, Inscr. at, lv. 384; 
Ix. 422. 

Perundurai in Koyambatttru, Inscr. 
in the Brahmésvara T. at, lv. 365, 
366. 


E 


XXXIV 


Perungalattiru in Konattu Taluk, 
Inscr. in the T. at, lv. 320. 

Péruru, H. of, xxxvili. 75; lv. 283. 
Inscr. in the T. at, xvi. 460. 


Perusdmalaviru, Inscr. in Siva T. 
at, xl. 50. 

Perusomula in Koyilakunta, Sannads 
with the Karnam of, lvi. 241. 

Pesaravayl, Inscr. at, xv. 349. 

Pesaravayi Kota, Inser. in the T. at, 
xvi. 454. 

Petacintajapidi, H. of, xli. 500. 

Pétavayi in Vittukatti Taluk, Inscrs. 
at, lv. 321. 

Pettaripalem, H. of, vii. 513. 

Phakirupéta in Jambulamadugu, 
Ee OL XXxven0e 


Piccapadu, Acc. of the Srotriyam of, 
ili. 121. Title-deed with Narahara- 
cari of, xxxvi. 340. 

Pidatala Virayapalle, Title-deeds in 
the hands of the inhabitants of, 
Xvili. 415. 

Pilappalli caste, Ace. of the, iii. 414. 

Pinakadimi, Sannad with Seshaya 
of, xii. 91. 

Pinakini (River Pennar) Acc. of, 
Xxxix. 57; xvil. 383. 

Pinapariyapadu, ‘Tuitle~deeds 
the inhabitants of, xxxvi. 53. 

Pirangipuram, H. of the village of, 


v. 452; xlvii. 81. Insers. at, xlu. 
Sol -alvaie 34s 


with 


Pisharodi caste, Acc. of the, lii. — 


244, 

Pitalarayasingapuram in Dharakota, 
Title-deed of the village of, lix. 
300. 

Pithapuram, Inscrs. at, ii. 2, 11, 242 ; 
xix. 1, 46. 

Podatarti, H. of, 4. 286. 


Poddattaru im Jambulamadugu, Acc. 
of the village of, xxxv. 117. Title- 
deed of, xiv. 287. In Duvvaru, 
Inscr. at, xviii. 76. 


Pogulapalle, ‘Title-deed with the 
people of, xn. 309. 

Polakallu, Inscr. in, xxiii. 6. 

Polayar caste of Malabar, Acc. of 
the, li. 406, 412. 

Poléru, Inscr. at the Gopinatha T. 
in, xlvin. 62. En Pulivarru, H. 
of, xli. 471. 

Poh, H. of the village of, xvii. 1. 
Inscrs. at, xl. 239. 


INDE X. 


Poligars, Acc. of the P. in Ayakkudi, 
xli. 470 ; of those in Cenji, xiii. 
412 ; do. in Cittapalem, iv. 273; 
do. in Naduravakurci, li. 78 ; do. in 
Paficapélem, viii. 208; do. in Vira: 
paksha, xhi. 495. 

Pollupalle, Title~deeds in, xlviii. 269. 

Poluru, Title-deed with Sitaramayya 
of, ]. 42. Sannads in, 1. 44. Insers. 
at, xvi. 480; xl. 208. In Nandéla 
Taluk, Inser. at, xv. 412. 

Pondaluru, Insers. at xl. 479. H. 
of, xvii. 249. 

Ponnampalle, H. of the village of, xx- 
90. Inscr. about a gift to Cenna- 
kéSava of, xv. 97. 

Ponnapalle, H. of, ix. 244. In Sid- 
dhavatam, Inscr. in the T. at, 
Xvill, 240. Insers. at, xlii. 269; 

_ xilvni. 24. P. in Cebrolu, Copper 
Inser. at, xxxvili. 119. 

Ponnatota, Insers. at, xv. 123, 142; 
SSO.Q1Nle Bye .Ovabnl, Bl). 


Ponnolu in Siddhavatam, Inscr. 
near a well at, xviii. 317. 
Ponniru, Acc. of the Taluk of, 


xxx1x. 426. In Gunturu, Inscrs. 
at, x11. 94; xv. 454. 

Ponukubadu, H. of, vii. 504. 

Ponukupadu, H. of, iii. 556, 584; 
xe Se 210. 

Porutru, Title-deeds in the hands of 
Inguva Ramasvami of, xxxvi. 82. 

Poétavaram, H. of, iti. 543; Ix. 163. 

Potavarappadu in Cilkalarupadu, H. 
of, lvi. 422. 

Potladurti, H. of, x. 242. 

Potlapadu, H. of, iii. 559; 1x. 181. 

Potlapati in Sattenapalle, H. of, lvi. 
349. 

Pottanapalle, Title-deed in the © 
possession of the people of, xlviii. 
456. 

Pottapi, Insers. at, xl. 489. 

Pottapinadu Taluk, Acc. of the, xliv- 
2960): 

Pottipadu, H. of, iv. 470. In Nosen, 
vi. 273. Inscr. in the FT. at> xv. 
73, 89, 118, 121. 

Pottaru, H. of the village of, v. 395. 

Potumarru, H. of, v. 439. 

Prabhuvulavidu, Inscr. at, xviii. 
363. 

Prabhuvunidu in  Siddhavatam, 
Origin and H. of, xiii. 427. 

Pranadévipuram, Title-deed of the 
Agraharam of, lix. 234. 


INDEX. 


Prasadapuram, Inscr. regarding the 
gift of, xvili. 215, 217. 

Pratapacakravarti Jagadékamalla, 
H. of, xxvi. 8538 to 982. 

Prataparudra, Genealogy of, xliv. 
491 ; xlvi. 165. Acc. of the reign 
of, xviii. 218. 

Prattikonda, Acc. of, xxxiil. 1. 

Prattipadu, H. of, xiv. 65 ; lwvi. 
291. Insers. of, xv. 488. 

Prolunadu in Jalluru, H. of, xix. 46. 

Prodduturu, H. of, mi. 1. 

Padlasantu, H. of, iii. 508. 

Pulakésisatyasraya, H. of, xxv. 12. 

Pulapattaru, H. of the village of, 
xliv. 116. 

Pulavani, Inscr. at, lii. 377. 

Puliccakuli, Inser. in the T. at, lii. 
329. 

Pulicintala, H. of, v. 413. 

Palimaddi, Inscr. in the T. at, xvi. 
445, 

Pulimalla in Pulivendala, 
xliv. 427. 

Pulivarru in Guntaru, H. of, xiv. 
1,114; xli. 471. Inser. at, xlviii. 
90. 

Pulivendala in the Kadari Taluk, 
Acc. of the T. at, iv. 279, 286, 
437, 538; liv. 427. Inser. at, xii. 
417, 446. 

Puliyaru in Kararu, Inscrs. in the 
T. at, lv. 343; Lx. 385. 

Pullagummi in Kandavolu, Inser. in 
the T. at, xvi. 490. 

Pullalacerla in Griddalaru, Inscr. 
at, xill. 318. 

Pullalaceruvu, H. of, xxxvi. 170 ; 
xli. 380, 399, 450. 

Pullaru, Acc. of, xxxv. 352. 

Pundla in Répalle, H. of, lx. 144. 

Punuru, H. of, xiv. 219. Inscrs. at, 
Rave 29 xia. 296: 

Purain Koda, Inscr. in the T. at, 
Xxvl1. 559. 

Purushottamapuram, Ace. of, lix. 
104. Gift of the village of, lix. 
299. 

Pusapati, H. of the Rajas of, iv. 2, 
179. Genealogy of, xlvii. 148. 
Pushpa Acc. Of, Xxxv. 329) 

Inscrs. of P. in Canniru, xiv. 436. 

Pushpagam, Acc. of the caste of, 
liii. 243. 

Pushpavanam, Acc. of, 1. 262. 

Pusuluru, H. of, xiv. 232. 

Putige, Acc. of the Matham of, xliii. 
302. 


H. of, 


XAXV 


Puttaceruvu, Acc. of, 1. 55. 
Puttakota, Inscr. near the well of 
Kaban Saheb of, xlvi. 169. 
Puttanavaripalle, H. of, xvii. 72. 
Puvvindakonda, H. of, xxxviil. 443. 
Pyapali in Cannapalle, Title deed 
of Varadacari of, xli. 30. 
Pyapalle in Kadamakunta, 
of, xli. 25. 
Pyapuli Samasthanam, Genealogy 
of the descendants of the, xxxiv. 
3881. H. of, xxxiv. 384. 


Acc. 


R. 


Racapéta in Nagaladinne, H. of 
xxxiv. 1. 

Racarla, H. of, vi. 236. 

Ractru, H. of, xxxix. 497; 1. 401 ; 
lvi. 345. 

Raghavarajapuram, H. of, xvii. 316. 
Title-deed with, Purushottama 
Dikshita and Subbabhatlu of, 
xx. 464. 

Raghunathapuram, Deed about the 
gift of the Agraharam of, lix. 220, 
227 

Rajam, H. of the division of, iv. 222. 

Rajamahéndravaram, see Rajamandri. 

Rajamandri, Acc. of the Officers 
of the Circar of, lx. 24. H. of, i. 
PAL 2 Sob:ee 75) 8 GBx6 1S 

Rajamanikkaravu, Inscrs. regarding, 
lvii. 298. 

Rajas, Acc. of different, xiii. 1; Lxi1 
1. Of 56 countries, li. 201. 

Rajavolu, Inscr. of freehold 
possessed by Sapharkhan ab, 
xvi. 470. Inscers. in the T. at, xv. 
427; xl. 242. 

Rajéndrapuram, Sannad regarding, 
lix. 276, 280, 285. In Dharakota, 
Title-deed of the village of, 
hix. 328. 

Rajulamandagiri, Insers. in, xxiii. 
KOS od:S:0h7 tele 

Rajupalem, H. of, vii. 402. In 
Vempalle, Sannads in the 
village of, xl. 47, 56. 

Rallaceruvupalle, Sannads at, xlviii. 
312. 

Ramabhatlu, Sannads of xl. 1. 

Ramacandradéva, Inscr. of, xxviii. 
155. 

Ramacandrapuram, Acc. of, iii. 341 ; 
XXXV./200;"010, dal ; xltvs 392s 
dix, LO7e 


XXXVI 


Ramadurgam in Gulyam, H. of, 
lvi. 85. 3 

Ramagiri Samaya Nayakan, Gene- 
alogy of, liv. 190. 

Ramakrishnapuram in Sérugada, 
Title deed of the village of, lix. 
348. 

Ramambapuram, H. of, xvii. 308. 
Title-deeds with the people of, 
xlvin. 194. 

Ramanathapuram, Acc. of, 1. 257, 
260. 

Ramanna, Acc. of, x. 549. 

Ramanujacarya, Acc. of the birth 
Oleixa) OZ. 

Ramapuram, Acc. of, xxxv. 309. 

Ramaraja, H. of, xxiv. 107. 

Ramarajapalle Yadavapuram, Acc. 
of, xxxv. 318. 

Ramasagaram, Inscr. 
village of, xv. 79. 

Ramasastri of Venkatagiri, Title- 
deed of, 1. 114. 

Ramatirtham im Kalyani, Inscrs. in 
the T. at, xlv. 70. 

Ramésvaram, H. of, iii. 58 ; vi. 390. 
insers., at, xvili. 39) xxi. ll; 
xxix. 12; xxxvi. 310, 381. 

Rangampalle near Virapalle, Inscr. 
in the village of, xvii. 214. 

Ranganatha Ramayanam, Acc. of 
the Telugu, x. 495. 

Rangapuram, Acc. of, xxxill. 153. 

Rangarajapuram, H. of, xvi. 305. 
Sannad with Somayajulu of, xviii. 
385. 

Rani Benniru, Inscr. inthe T. at, 
xxvii. 406. 

Raparti, H. of, 111.358. 

Rapuri Calamaya Sastri of Venkata- 
giri, Title-deed of, 1. 140. 

Rapori Narayana Sastri of Venkata- 
giri, Title-deed of, 1. 120. Title- 
deed of Ramasvami of, 1. 141. 

Raputru in Nellore, H. of, xh. 158. 

Ratnagirisvara T. in Vittukattu, H. 
of the, vill. 309. 

Ravipadu, H. of, vil. 511; xiv. 82. 

Ravulakollu Obalam, H. of, v. 147. 

Ravulapuram in Vinukonda, H. of, 
lvi. 499. 

Ravuluru in Duvvaru, Inscr. about, 
xvili. 50; Ravularu Kottapalle, H. 
Ola lvani2- 

Rayalapantalapalle, Acc. of, xxxv. 
288 


about the 


Rayamurari Soyidévaru, Inscrs. con. 


cerning, xxvii. 182 to 26L.. 


INDEX. 


Rayasingupuram, Inscrs. at, lix. 289. 

Reddicarla in Dapadu, Inscrs. at, 
xili. 249. In Khammam, Inscrs. 
in the T. at, xiv. 589, 590. 

Reddipalle, H. of, xvii. 93. 

Reddivari Jambuladinne, H. of the. 
village of, lvii. 383. 


| Reddis of Utakaru, Sannad with the 


xlvili. 469. 

Régudipalle, Inscr. at, xv. 78. 

Réegula Agraharam, H. of, lv. 42. 

Ree in Obalam, H. of, v. 
203. 

Rénatisima, Cultivation in, xlii. 61. 

Rentapalle Agraharam in Sattena- 
palle, Acc. of, 1. 455 ; lvi. 526. 

Rénutala in Boddagunta, Inscr. in 
the T. at, xx. 317. 

Répalle, H. of, v. 486. Sannads at 
Lvil.--_ 301°; 5 xa 69S ace. OL 
Aminubadu in, xiv. 98. Of Canna- 
késava in, iv. 282. Of Gorige- 
pudi in, lvi. 548. Of Inagartipadu 
in, lx. 116. Of Kattempiadi in, lx. 
111. Of Kummarivarasa in, lvi. 
300. Of Pedapidiin, lx. 74. Of 
Valliru im, lx. 105. Of Varagani 
in, lvii. 1387, Of Vatticerukaru in, 
Ivi. 518. 

Reports and Letters of Narayana Rau, 
to Colonel Col. Mackenzie, xxxvii. 
369, 374; xlvi. 8, 18, 26, 35, 40, 
44, 51, 54, 61, 66, 71, 79. 

Rétaru, H. of, iit. 511. In Vinu- 
konda, Ix. 124. 

Roji in the Compli Taluk, Acc. of 
the village of, xlik. 131. 

Réllamadugu, Inscrs. at, xlviii. 447. 

Rompicerla in Vinukonda, H. of, 
lvi. 447. 

Ruddavadi (Ruddevadi) in Alande, 
Inscrs. in the T. at, xxv. 483; 
XXvl1. 647. 

Rudravaram, H. of, iii. 586; xxxv2 
189; lx. 214. . 

Rudravati in Kaligi, Inscr. in the 
T. near, xlv. 225; xlvi. 105. 

Rudrayapalle in Cennuru, Inscr. is 
a field at, xiv. 401. 

Rukminigam, Acc. of, lix. 123. 

Rupanagudi in Nosam, H. of, vi. 
264. 

Rupenaguntla, in Bellankenda, H. 
of, lvi. 442. 

S. 

Sabala in Hanugallu, Inscr. in the 

T.. afi, xxv. 576.. 


° INDEX. 


Sabasapuram, H. of, xli. 26. 

Sadasivapuram, Copper Inscr. in the 
village of, xxix. 193. 

Sadasivaraya Maharayaru, H. of 
xxvill. 302. 

Sagara in Surapram, Inscr. in the 
village of, xxviii. 368. 

Sagarasima, Inscr. in the T. at, xxx. 
154. 

Sagaturu in Venkatagiri, Inscrs. 
imedher Ii .at,, xvi. 249; 1, 99. 
Title-deed with Bangaruraju of, 

, Xxvi. 51. 

Saivas, Acc. of the religion and 

_ habits of the, xxiv. 3065 ; xlix. 3. 

Sakkara Gaunden of Palayamkottai, 
H. of, liv. 223, 232. 

Sakuru in Guntuaru, Inscrs. in the 
village of, lvii. 273. 

Salavatti in the Indi Taluk, Inscr. 
at, xxvill. 435. 

Salekulam, H. of, v. 501. 

Saleyuru, Inscrs. in the T. at, xxix. 
309 to 362. 

Saluru in Kalinga, H. of, iv. 183. 

Samantarajas of Malabar, Acc. of the, 
liii. 248. 

Sambaturu, Sannad with Singaracari 
at, xil. 385. 

Sampangi, Inscrs. in the T. of, Ivii. 
437. 

Sanampadi in Vinukonda, Acc. of, 
lvi, 491. 

Sandalai, Inscrs. in the T. at, lviii. 
314 to 3382. 

Sandepudi in Cilakalaripadu, H. of, 
lvi. 408. 

Sangama in Hanagunda, Inscr. in, 
bo. a'aun oy 

Sangamancipalle, 
village of, xv. 85. 

Sangapatnam, Inscr. near a well at, 
xl. 54. Copper Inscr. with Ay- 
yambhatlu of, xl. 55. 

Sanga Raju, Genealogy of, xlvii. 193. 

Sankamadevaru, Inscrs. concerning, 

, XXvil. 271 to 357. 

Sankarapuram, Inscr. at, xxix. 129. 

Sankepalle in Jambulamadugu, Acc. 

, of the, Srotriyam of, xxxv. 96. 

Sankuratripadu in Cilkalurupadu, 
I. of, 1.9332: 

Santagudipadu, H. of, vii. 507 ; lvi. 
437. 

Santarapuru, Inscr. at, lix. 260. 

Santaravuru, Inscr. at, xv. 463. 


Inscr. in the 


Santivarma Dévaru, Insers. regard- 
ing, XXvlll. 244. 
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Sarabhapuram, H. of, xli. 498. 
Sarikondapalem in Vinukonda, Acc. 
of, lvi. 48. 


Sarivireddipalle Srétriyam, H. of, 
lv. 22 

Sarpavaram, H. of, 11. 235; xix. 1. 

Sasangi in Hanugallu, Inser. in the 
AU, Cnty So-qng (ILI, 

Sasivehalli in Mallaru, Acc. of, xxiv. 
326. 

Satéenahalli in the Koda Taluk, Inscrs. 
in the T. at, xxvi. 623 ; xxviii. 77. 

Sattenapalli, Acc. of, xxxix. 448. 
Insers. at, lvi. 321; xxxviii. 53; 
lvii. 228. H. of Annaparru in, lvii. 
83; of Camundlamtdi in, lvii. 
109; cf Cétapadi in, 1. 459; of 
Gundalapadu in, 1. 460; of Intaru 
in, lvii. 91 ; of Kanaparru in, lvi. 
410; of Kankanalapalle in, 1. 453 ; 
lvi. 326; of Kommuru in, 1. 386; 
of Korrapadu in, 1. 443 ; of Linga- 
ravupalem in, lvi. 363 ; of Maida- 
volu in, lvi. 337. Mamillapalle 
in, lvii. 89; of Marripalem in, 
lvii. 107 ; of Potlapatu Agraharam 
in, lvi. 349; of Rentapalle in, 1. 
455 ; of Uppalapadu in, lx. 150; 
of Unnavasantu in, 1. 395; of 
Vankayalapadu in, lvi. 331; of 
Vellalaru in, lvii. 102. Yabati 
in, lvii. 88. 

Satullakhan, H. of, xi. 270. 

Satyamangalam, Copper Inscr. with 
Yajiia Sastri of, lx. 428; with 
Strinivasacari of, lx. 480; with 
Umamahésvara Sastri at, lv. 391. 

Satyasrayam, H. of, xxv. 26, 35, 
37, 40, 41. : 

Satyavaram, H. of, iv. 169. 

Satyavolu, Acc. of, xii. 85. 

Saurimalai in Sengaccéri, Acc. of 
the savages in the, lili. 463. 


Savadaradinne, Insers. in the T. at, 


xl. 86. 


Savadikkadai (fare) of Malabar, 
Articles sold at the, liii. 461. 

Savadurti in Parasagada, Inscrs. in, 
xxv. 399. 

Savages, About, lvi. 128. 

Savalyapuram, H. of, lvi. 480. 

Sayadumirahusén, Acc. of, xv. 151. 

Sayapa Nayadu of Miriyampalle, 
Genealogy of, xlvii. 228. 

Sayid Abbasallikhan, Jagirdar of 
Udayagiri, H. of, xvi. 1. 


XXXVI 


Sekhurahimatulla of Siddhavatam, 
Inscrs. of, xviii. 3738. 

Sembagaceriraja, Acc. of the S. of 
Ambalapulai, li. 252. 

Sembankulambadi Parakkanu Bhag- 
avati, H. of, liii. 71. 

Senganaccéri, Office establishments 

, at, li. 473 to 480. 

Sengannaru, Acc. of the Siva T. in, 

po lini 89. 

Sengottai, Insers. in the T. at, lviii. 

_ 467. 

Sennivanam, Inscr. in the T. at, 
lii. 325. 

Serugada Taluk, Acc. of the, lix. 

, 008. 

Séshumambapuram, Inscrs. in the 
T. at, xx. 326. In Cittivolu, H. of, 
xliv. 173. Title-deeds of, xlviil. 
368. 

Séshayagurukkal of Venkatagiri, 
Title-deeds with, 1. 14. 

Setlajataru, Ace. a lv. 256. 


Settigunta, H. of, xvii. 96. 


Settihalli in the Koda Taluk, Inscr. 

, in the T. at, xxvii. 71. 

Settipalle, Insers. in the T. at xxxvi. 
279. Title-deed with Papabhatlu 
of, xxxvi. 341. 

Settupattu, Inscr. in the Iévara T. 
at, lviii. 159. 


Sétupati of Ramanathapuram, H. 

_ of, xxi. 401. 

Sevandisvara Temple, Inscr. of the, 
xlvii. 287. 

Siddhalaru, H. of, x. 442. 

Siddhantam, H. of, Ix. 1. 

Siddhapuram in Setlajutaru, H. of, 
lv. 256. In Mustipalle, H. of, lv. 
247. Inscr. at, xv. 317, 355; xvi. 
498. 

Siddhavaram in Cittivdlu, H. of, 
xliv. 378, 329. 

Siddhavatam, H. of, ix. 257; xviii. 
99. Acc. of Khojabulaki of, xviii. 
247 ; of Abdulnabikhan of, xviii. 
256. Acc. of the T. at, xiii. 497 ; 
xvill. 287. Insers. at, xvii. 205, 
303, 425; xxiv. 38; at Gunga- 
peraru in, sili. 524; at Kotturu 
an, xill. 569; at Macupalle in, lvi. 
60. 

Siddhésvara, Inscr.in the T. of, xxix. 
320. 

Siddhésvarapadu, Inscr. in the T. 
at, xl. 487. 


INDEX. 


Siem in Bellari, Inscr. at xi. 

, 464. 

Sikharipurasima, Inscr. 

, at, xxix. 370. 

Silam in the Vittukkatti Taluk, 
Inscr. in the village of, lv. 323. 
Silaru, Sannad in the Agraharam of, 

Wexciie 5. 

Silavudumulapadu, Imscr. at, xvi. 

, 005. 

Sili Nayakan of Tungavi Palayap- 
es H. and Genealogy of, liv. 
275. 

Simbacalam, Acc. of Narasimnha- 
svami at, iv. 265. 

Simhanadevaru, H. of, xxvii. 497, 
500. Inscrs. concerning, xxvii. 

_ £97, 500. 

Simupalimaduvu, Inscr. in the T. 
at, xv. 360. 

Sindavadi in Bellari, Inscr. in the 
T. at, xi. 460. H. of, xl. 287. 

Sindigili, Sindigiluvaru, Inscr. in, 
xxv. 435; xxvi. 676. 

Singamambapuram in Venkatagiri, 
Title-deed with the inhabitants of, 

2 1191. 

Singampatti, H. of the Zamindar of, 
ili. 246. 

Singampattu Tennattuppuli Nalla- 
kuttidévan, Genealogy of, xlvii. 

LON. 

Singanamala, Acc. 
iat. xxx ye 

Singarayakonda, H. of, vii. 538. 


in the T. 


of the Siva 


' Singipuram, Acc. of, lix. 120. 


Singukhilledar, Inscr. of, xviii. 286. 

Sirangipalam, H. of, Ix. 206. 

Sirasi, Acc. of, lxi. 238. 

Sirasi Sriviradévara, H. of the T. of, 
Ixi. 241. 

Siravolla, H. of Péraru in, lv. 283. 
In Karnal, H. of, vi. 335. Cinta- 
gunta in, lv. 298. Inscrs. at, xv. 

, 381 to 888; xvi. 466, 506. 

Sirigepalle, Acc. of, xxxvii. 364. 

Siriguppe (Siriguppa), H. of, xl. 402. 

. inscr. at, xi. 398, 402. 

Siripuram, H. of, vu. 553. 

Sirivaram, Insers. at, xx. 346. 

Siriyavaram, H. of, xliv. 361. 

Sirupala Palayapattu, H. of, iii. 
278. 

Siraru, Acc. of the Matham of, xliii. 
343. 


ra 


INDEX. 


Siruvola in Jillella, Inscrs. in the 

, £. at, xv. 415. 

Sitagundam or Mutturu, H. of, xix. 
317. f 

Sitaramapuram, Title-deed regard- 
ing, xxxvi. 34. 

Sitékonda in the Kéda Taluk, Inscr. 
at, xxvili. 430. 

Sitla Visvapati Sastri, Sannad with, 

_ sans WED. 

Sittamaru, Inscrs. in the Jaina T. 

_ at, lviii. 110 to 116. 

Siva, on the adherents of, li. 518 ; 

, xls, Bile 

Sivagiri Jayatunga Varaguna Rama- 
pandyavanniya, Genealogy of, 

Bexivaie 166. 

Sivakaici, Origin and H. of the T. 
at, xxi. 3738. Inscrs. in the Ts. 

_ at, lv. 453; Ix. 484, 495. 

Sivalinga Samasthanam, Genealogy 
of Munavendimaijittevadi of, 

_ sabwnt, UG 

Sivangulapalem, Sannads at, Ivii. 

257) 

Sivapuram, Inscrs. in the T. at, 
xv. 806; xxxil. 112; xxxvi. 499. 
In Yanamalacintala, Inscr. at, 

PEXAVAT. if. 

Sivapuru, H. of, vi. 253. 


Sivarajapuram, Inscers. at, xxix. 161. 


Sivarampuram, Deed of the gift of 
_ the Agraharam of, lix. 215. 
Sivaru, Sannads with the people of, 
Peer 7 79, 139. 
Sivarumalléesvaram, Inscr. at, xii. 12. 
Sodabadanagodu, Inscr. in, xlix. 313. 
Sodematham, Ace. of, xlii. 376, 387. 
Sode Taluk, Inser. in the, xlx. 291, 
537. 
Somabhatlu, Inscr. with, xi. 427. 
Somahalh, Inser. in the T. at, xxix. 
o4. 
Somalapuram, Inscr., xxix. 126. H. 
of, xhii. 151. 
Somanahalli, Inser. at, xxiv. 79. 
Somanathapuram, Inscr. in the T. 
Min SO-Gals TUE 
Somapuram, H. of, lv. 20. 
Somasanigunta, Title-deed 
lands at, xxxvi. 9. 
Somasekhara Nayaka, Orders of, 
xxiv. 346. 5 
Somayajula Malla Sastri of Venkata- 
giri, Title-deed of, 1. 113. 
Somésvara Deévasthanam, Inscr. in 
the T. of, xxix. 529. 


about 
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Sorakalapeta in Gurrankonda, Title- 
deed of, xlix. 364. 

Soranda Saluvadéva, H. of, iii. 252. 
Genealogy of, xlvii. 216. 

Soraturu Inser. inthe T. at, xxviii. 

, 328. ; 

Sotta Nayakan Sottampatti Pala- 
gar, H. and Genealogy of, liv. 271. 

Soyidévaru, H. of, xxviii. 258. 

Sricandanapuram Agraharam, Acc. 

5 lig os, UDB 

Srikakulam, H. of, ix. 333. 

Srimatribhuvanamalla, Acc. of, xxvi- 

SR: 

Srimukundadévu Maharaju, Acc. 

_ of the charities of, lix. 246, 259. 

Sri Narayanasvami in Tiruppanit- 
turai, Acc. of, liii. 307. 

Sringavaram, H. of, iv. 227. 


Sringérimatham, Lands given to the 
Kudali Candamaralesvara T. of 

, the, xxiv. 346. 

Sringinimala, Acc. of, xlviii. 259. 

Srinivasapuram, H. of the village of, 
XxXxXvil. 344, 


Sriperumbidtru, Inscrs. in the T. at, 

, lv. 461; Ix. 491, 498, 513. 

Sri Ramacandrasimhadevu of Dha- 
rakota, Acc. of the charities of, lix. 

, 306. 

Srirangam, H. of, viii. 489; li. 239. 

Srirangapatnam, H. of, xi. 51; xiii. 

845; xxii. 383. 

Srirangapuram, Inscrs. at, xlviii. 
060. 

Srirangaraja Maharayaru, H. of, 

. XXvill. 320. J 

Srirangarajupalem, in Chittivélu, H. 

, of, xliv. 156. 

Srirangarayalu, Acc. of, xviii. 77. 

Srirangarayapuram, H. of, xliv. 170. 

, Lnscrs. at, xlviii. 64. 

Srisailam, Insers. in the Ts. at, xvi. 
413, 438, 440, 500. Sr. in the 
Kandanavolu Taluk, H. of and 
Inscrs. in the Ts. at, xxxiii. 437 

, to 534. 

Srisailamallikarjunadéva, Copper 

, Anser. in the 'T. of, xvi. 427, 428. 

Srisailaparvatam, Inscrs. at, xv. 322. 

Srivilliputtaru, Insers. at, liv. 1. 

Srotriyamdar of Sivaru, Sannad with 
the, xii. 3. 

Subbabhatlu of Modagula,Title-deeds 
of, l. 41. 


2 


xl INDEX. 


Subbaya, clerk of Bétaficerla, Acc. 
given by, x. 589. 

Subramanyam in Venkatagiri, Inscrs. 
of, l. 76, 215. Of Ariyappadu, 
Acc. of the T. of, li. 20. 

Suddamalla in the Nosan Taluk, H. 
of, Vie 299: 

Suddapalle, H. of the village of, v. 
402 


Sudi, Sadiyagrama in Dambala, 
Inscrs. in the Ts. of, xxv. 328, 332; 

eRevdle (2. 

Sadras, About, liii. 55, 1638, 215. 

Sugar-cane, About sugar and, liii. 
365. 

Sugumaiici, 
115, 136. 

Sugumaiicipalle, H. of, xxxv. 168; 
XXXVIi. 47. 

Sundara Pandyadéva, Sarvamanyam 
lands given to the T. by, lv. 353. 

Sunkésala, H. of, ii. 361; xxxv. 404. 

Sunya Ramacandrapuram, Deed of 
the gift of the Agraharam of, lix. 
249, 

Surabhi- Adinarayana Bhatlu of 
Venkatagiri, Title-deed of, 1. 146. 

Strappagaunda in Gandikota, Gene- 
alogy of, xlvii. 157. 
Surapuram, About the people of, xlvii. 
95: Inser. in the T. at, xxv. 274. 
Surataru, Inscr. in the T. at, xxvi. 
551. 

Saravarapupalle in Vinukonda, Acc. 
of, 1. 493. 

Susendiram, Ace. of, lili. 310. 

Susendram, H. of the T. at, xix. 
255. 

Svarnamukhi, Acc. of, xli. 176. 


Inscr. in the T. at, xv. 


Aw 


Tadimarri, H. of the Taluk of, xiv. 
609 

Tadiparti (Tadipatri), H. of the 
division of, xi. 477; xxxix. 189. 
Inscrs. in, xii. 488, 520. 

Taduvaya in Munagalu, Inscr. in the 
De ats xa 124: 


Tagili Sasta, Acc. of the T. of, liii. 
72. 

Tailapadévaru, Insers. at, xxv. 30; 
XXVi1l1. 246. 

Taiyyuru in Cengalpattu, Inscr. in 
the T. at, lv. 514, 545. 

Takkellapadu, HE. of, ils fis) 3 1B< 
204. 


Talacéri, H. of the T. at, xix. 245. 

Talamaficipalem, H. of, xxxvii. 26. 

Talamaficipatnam, Inscrs. in the T. 
ab, vel Os tare 

Talav ayipadu, Title-deed regarding 
the village of, xxxvi. 36. 

Tallamaripuram in Duvvaru, Inscr. 
about the village of, xvili. 43, 56. 

Tallapadu in Baddavolu, Insers. at, 
xill. 289. 

Tallapoddataru, Inscr. at, xxxvii. 
113. 

Tallapuram, Inscr. about, xviii. 51. 

Talluru, Hi ob a woyonmulwaawo+ 1, 
O04): hx 2022 

Talpagiri, H. of, xli. 179. 

Talpantru, H. of, x. 215. 

Tamballapalle, Inscr. at, xl. 533. 

Tambimar Caste, Acc. of the, liii. 
Zor: 

Tambrakolam, H. of, liti. 280. 

Tammapatti Palagar, Acc. of, liv. 
327. 

Tangakkarai, Inscrs. at, lviii. 117. 

Tangataru, Sannads at, xlviii. 182; 
with Somayajulu of, xlviii. 179. 
Insecrs. at, xvii. 74; xxxvi. 471. 

Tangedumalle, in Vinukonda, H. of, 
1. 49; lvi. 408. 

Tangedupalle, H. of, Vempalle in, 
vil. 256 

Tangellamadi, Sannad with Raca- 
konda Ramacandra of, xii. 80. 

Tangutuiru, Inscrs. at, xl. 486. 

Tafijavaru, Genealogy of the 
Bhosala family of, xlvii. 269. 
Inscrs. in the Airavatisvara T. at, 
lviii. 281 to 290. 

Tanjore, see Tanjavaru. 

Tantaru Matham, Genealogy of the 
Priests of the, xlii. 319. 

Taraturu in Karnal, H. of, lv. 2638. 


Tarkabhtshanam Seshacaryalu of 
Venkatagiri, Title-deed with, 1. 
181. 


Tarlamarpuram in Duvyvaru, H. of, 
lv. iii. 

Tatacariyar of Conjeveram, Gene- 
alogy of, lx. 506. 

Tatapudi, H. of, 11. 494; lx. 103. 

Tatigotla, Acc. of, xxxv. 440. 

Tatimarri, H. of Cinnagullarévu in, 
KXIi. IG: 

Tatipadu in Mullimarri, H. of, lv. 
209. 

Telikecarla, Inscr. in the T. at, xvi. 
463. 

Telluru, H. of; vai-pole 


INDEX. xli 


Tenali, H. of, xiv. 45; xlviii. 3. In 
Guntaru, Insers. in the village of, 
Ivii. 279. 

Tengali (Tenguli), Inscrs. at, xxvi. 
523; xlv. 242, 257; xlvi. 234. 
Tenkalukota, Inscr. in the T. at, xi. 

404, 

Ténuru in Torayaru, Inscr. at, li. 96. 

Téranikallu, H. of, xxxiv. 119. 

Térulapuri, H. of the village of, x. 
601. 

Tilivalli in the Koda Taluk, Insers. 
in the Isvara T. at, xxviii. 38. 

Tille Nayagi Amman, Acc. of the 
os, li. 32. 

Timma Nayani Palem, H. of the 
village of, xxii. 105. 

Timma Nayani Peta, H. of, xi. 3; 
i. 404. 

Timmapuram in Sattenapalle, H. of, 
vii. 359; lvi. 534. Inscrs. at, 
XXXVil. 141; xv. 167. 

Tingalaru in Perundurai. Insers. in 
the Ts. at, lv. 361 ; lx. 401. 

Tingamambapuram, Title-deeds of, 
xlviii. 250. 

Tippalaru, H. of, ii. 357. 

Tippanapadu, H. of, xxxvii. 89. 

Tippasamudram, Inscr. in the T. at, 
xvi. 469. 

Tippireddipalle, H. of, v. 99. Inscrs. 
at, xxxvi. 245. 

Tirakanambe, Inscrs. of Killukere 
in, xxix. 4. In the Ts. at, xxix. 
17, 18, 19: 

Tiricinapali, see Trichinopoly. 

Tirthanagar, Inscrs. in the T's. at, lil. 
416, 419. 

Tirubhuvanam, Acc. of the holy 
place, lviii. 92. 

Tiruccotrurai, Inscrs. in the T. at, 
Ivili. 253 to 280. 

Tirukkalikkundram, Inscrs. in the 
various T's. at, lv. 499; Iviii. 162 
to 222 ; lx. 528. 

Tirukkanalliru, Inscrs. in the T. at, 
lviii. 304 to 308. 

Tirukkattuppalli, Inscr. in the T. at, 
Iviii. 291. 

Tirukkovilaru, Title-deeds regarding 
the Ts. at, ii. 378. 

Tirumaluppadi, Inscr. in the Siva T. 
at, lii. 335. 

Tirumurugan Pandi, Inscrs. in the 
T. at, lv. 383 ; lx. 421. 

Tirunarayanapuram near Tirucina- 
pali, Palm-leaf Inscr. in the T. of, 
Iviii. 62. Copy of Brahmandapu- 
ranam in the Perumal T. at, lviii. 


69. Inscr. in the T. at, lviii. 77. 
Copper Inscr. in the T. at, lvyiii. 82. 

Tirunarungondai, Inscrs. in the T. 
at, lviii. 427. 

Tirunelli, H. of, xix. 238. 

Tirunelvéli, Inscrs. at, liv. 1. 

Tirupati, H. of, ii. 189. Title-deeds 
at, 1. 1,3 

Tiruppaluviru, Inscr. 
lii. 340. 

Tiruppaijeri i in the Lalugadi Taluk, 
Inscr. in the T. at, lv. 332. 

Tiruppafjili in Turay tru, H. of the 
T. of, li. 94. 

Tiruppanitturai in Cochin, H. of the 
T. at, liii. 347. 

Tirupparittikkundram, Inscrs. in the 
Jaina T. at, lx. 481. 

Tiruppayanam, Inscrs. in the Ts. at, 
lvili. 223 to 253. 

Tirupporairu, Inscrs. in the T. at, 
iva Slate xe 5435 

Tiruvadandai, Inscrs. in the T. at, 
lv. 516 ; Ix. 546. 

Tiruvadi, Inscr. at, lii. 344 to 349. 

Tiruvaduturat Matham, H. of the, 
vili. 317. 

Tiruvahendrapuram, Inscr. at, xlix. 
232. 

Tiruvalappalli, H. of the T. of 
Mahadeva at, liii. 188. 

Tiruvalattaru, Tnsers. in the T. at, 
lviii. 507. 

Tiruvalla, Acc. of ‘ifs T. of, viii. 
355 ; lili. 57. 

Tiruvanadu Indrattalavadu, Genea- 
logy of, xlvii. 165. 

Tiruvanandapuram (Ananta Saya- 
nam), see Travancore. 

Tiruvankuru, see Travancore. 

Tiruvannamalai, Inscrs. in the Ts. 
at, lviii. 131 to 151. 

Tiruvarappu, H. of the T. of Krish- 
nasvami on the bank of the, liii. 
176. 

Tiruvattaru, H. of the T. at, xix. 
261. 

Tiruvattiyaru, Inscr. in the T. at, 
ly. 515. 

Tiruvengalanathapuram, Title-deeds 
at, xlviii. 333. 

Tiruvengalapuram, H. of, xiii. 449 ; 
XVlil. 249. 

Tiruvehjamangudal, Inscrs. at, lv. 


in the T. at, 


Tiruvidangadu, seé Travancore. 
Tiruvidi, Inscrs. in the T. at, lviii. 
122-to 129. 
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Tiruvinanallaru, Inscrs. in the Ts. 
at, lii. 332, 338, 360, 413. 

Tiruvottiyar, Inscrs. in the T. of 
Tyagarajasvami at, lii. 431. 

Tolasipuram in Griddaluiru, Inscrs. 
at, xiii. 315. 

Tollamadugu, H. of, iv. 520. 
Tondaladinne in Duvvaru, Inscr. in 
the T. at, xviii. 73 ; xxxvi. 474. 
Tondamam Palagars, H. of the, viii 

251. 

Tondaniru, Inscr. in the T. at, 
Xxxli. 526; lviii. 58. 

Tondapi in Bellankonda, H. of, lvi 
400. 

Tonduru, H. of, vii. 1. Acc. of the 
Zamindars of the Peddapota family 
of, xivii. 191. 

Topaz, About the places in Cenniru 
where Topazes are found, xxii. 70. 

Toraytru, Acc. of the Palagars of, 
vill; 328, 361; Ixy. 120. T. 
Redlu in Trichinopoly, H. of the 
Estate of, viii. 326; Acc. of the 
Samasthanam of, li. 198. 

Torravémula, H. of, iv. 412. 

Torredu, Inscr. at, ii. 230. 

Torremula, Inscr. in the T. of, xv. 
71, 141. 

Totapalle in Kondavidu, Acc. of, 
xlvili. 54. 

Totapalle Appambhatlu of Udaya- 
giri, Title-deeds with, xlii. 1. 

Trailokyamallahavamalla, H. 
Inscrs. of, xxv. 81 to 215. 

Trailokyamalla Narmadi Tailapa, H. 
of, xxvii. 1 to 27. 

Travancore, see Tiruvanandapuram, 
Tiruvankaru, Tiruvidangadu, 
Acc. of the ancient kings of, li. 
126. H. of, lili. 1, 138, 140, 200, 
203, 215, 348. H. of the Ts. at, 
xix. 259, 262. 

Trétayuga, Acc. of the kings of the, 
li. 220. 

Tribes, on the origin of different, 
xlix. 360. 

Tribhuvanamalla Bijjana Devaru, 
Inscrs. concerning, xxvii. 94 to 
164. 

Tribhuvanamalla Somésvara, H. and 
Inscrs. of, xxvii. 34 to 65. 

Trichinopoly, H. of the T. of Ratna- 
giri at, viii. 309. Acc. of the 
Toray ar Reddis in, vill. 326. 
Genealogy of the Malavarayalu in 
Madhura and, vili. 364. Acc. of 
the people of Madhura and, xlvii. 
117. Inscrs. at, ly. 319; Ix. 365. 


and 


INDEX. 


ae Penetlogy, of the Zamindar 
0 


triltigadesn, Acc. of the, xlvii. 


Tripurantakam in Dapadi, Inscrs. 


the Ts. at, xiii. 161, 209. Copper 
Inscr. with Tamballaguruvappa 
at, xili. 262. 


Triyambakapuram, Inscrs. at, xxix. 
20, 55 

Tabadu, Inscr. at, xxxviii. 73. 

Tudumaladinne, ‘Acc. of xxxv. 391. 

Tuduru, Inscr. in the T. at, xviii. 
204, 339. 

Tagutlapalle, Sannads about, xxxvii. 
359. 

Tulava, Acc. of Kadabasam in, xlv. 
448, 

Tulava ee, Genealogy of the, 
xlvii. 

Tullura, HL of, vii. 563. 

Tamadu in Cilakalaripadu, H. of, 1. 
321. 

Tumbicci Nayadu, 
xlvii. 47. 

Tumbigiviru in the Balu Taluk, 
Inscr. in the village of, xxvili. 423. 

Tumbivadi, Origin and H. of, liv. 
325 


Genealogy of, 


Tumbulam, H. of the village of, viii. 
3. 


Tammakonda Venkataramarajapu- 
ram, H. of, xvil. 289. 
Tummala Agraharam, Title-deed in 


the hands of Subbagastri Oi 113: 
Tummalapadu, Title-deed with the 


Srotriyamdar of, xxxvi.355. H. 
of, lv. 48. 

Tummalapalam, Inscr. at, xlii. 320. 

Tummalapéta, Inscr. in the T. at, 
xl. 128. 

Tummaliru, H. of, ii. 261. 

Tummiuru, Title-deed of the T. with 
Balaguravappa of, xxxvi. 41. 

Tumpara in Tadimarri, Sannad of 
the T. at, xiii. 272. 

Taumuntru, H. of the village of, v. 
538. 

Tungabhadra, Insers. in the T. near, 
1.405; xxix. 1385; xxxil. 251. 

Tuppapattudu, Genealogy of the 
Goldsmith, lvi. 204. 

Turayuru, H. of the T. of Tiruppafi- 
jili in, li. 94. 

Turimella (Turmilla), H. of, iv. 304; 
xli. 419. 

Turlapadu, H. of, iii. 461; lx. 65. 


INDE X. 


Turumella, H. of, v. 375. 
Tuvvaguntapalle, H. of, xx. 244. 
Tvadamanyam, H. of the, iv. 208. 


U. 
U, see V. 
Ubicerla, Inscrs, in the village of, 
xii. 464, 


Udayagiri, H., Inscrs. and Sannads 
of, xlii. 1 to45 Inscrs. in the 
village of, xlvi. 280. H. of Syed 
Abbas Allikhan, Jagirdar of, xvi. 1. 

Udayarka Cakravarti, Genealogy of, 
xlvii. 54. 

Udayarpalayam, Inscrs. in the T. at 
li. 319. 

Uddanda Vélayudhasvami, H. of the 
T. of, li. 339. 


Uddani in Anevattisima, Inscr. in the 
village of, xxx. 28. 

Udirippukonda, Acc. of, xxxiii. 25. 

Udiyiru in Kangayam, Inscrs. in 
the T. at, lv. 369; Ix. 408. 

Ugurugolla in Parasagada, Inscr. 
in the T. at, xxvi. 776. 

Ukkayapalle, Inscr. at, xviii. 232. 

Ulgaru in Siggavi, Inscr. at, xxvi. 
691. 

Ulijerla, Inscr. in the village of, 
xl. 471. 

Umamahésvarasvami, H. of the T. 
of, xxii. 131. 


Ummarige (Ummarigecivadi) in 
Guijetti, Inscrs. in xxvi. 575, 
657. 


Undapalle, Inscrs. in the village of, 
xlix. 159; in the T. at, xlix. 197. 

Unnava, H. of, vil. 479. 

Unnavaram, Inser. in the T. of, lviii. 
23. 

Unnavasamutu in Sattenapalle, Acc. 
of, 1. 396. 

Unukollumuthe, Sannad in the hands 
of Sitaramay ya of, lxx. 83. 

Upadrashta Sastrulu, Sannads in the 
possession of the, xlviii. 261. 

Upmagultru in Ranipadi, Acc. of, 1. 
495. 

Uppaladadiyam, Inscr. in the T. at, 
xvi. 464. 

Uppalam, H. of, iv. 179. 

Uppalapadu, H. of, ili. 531; vii. 
Wore xxxvite Sl Ix: 1505" in 
Cangalamarri, Insers. at, xv. 91, 
427; xvi. 498; xl. 127, 238. 

Uppalaru, H. of, i. 159. 


xlili 


Upparlapalle in Vinukonda, H. of, 
lvi. 417. 

Uppularu, H. of, xxxvii. 102. 
Inscrs. in the T. at, xv. 83, 445; 
xl. 49. 

Uppura, Inscr. in the T. at, xxxii. 
113. 

Upputaru, Acc. of, xviii. 410. 

Uratuiru, H. of, x. 181. 

Urimella, Inscr. in the T. at, xii. 
467. 

Urutla, H. of, iv. 179. 

Uruvakonda, Inscr. of, xxiv. 41. 

Usandi in Ajjampuram, Inscr. in the 
T. at, xxix. 265. 

Usse Nagaram in Cintapalle, Acc. 
of, 1. 363. 

Uttaramallaru, H. of, xli. 35. 

Uttumalai, H. and Genealogy of the 
Palagar of, liv. 360. 

Uttuppirai (Choultries) of Malabar, 
Acc. of the, li. 142. 

Utukaru, H. of the village of, xvii. 
42. Sannads at, xlvili. 469. 

Uyyakkondanmalai, Inscr. in the T. 
at, lv. 327. 

Uyyalavada, Inscrs. in the Ts. at, 
xvi. 447; xl. 102. 


V. 


V, see O and U. 

Vabanampalle, H. of, xvii. 130. 

Vabannapéta, H. of, iv. 487. 

Vadagéri in Surapuram, Inscr. in, 
SSAiy PH (Pc 

Vadakaraiin the Vittukaétti Taluk, 
Inser. near, lv. 323. S 

Vaddadi, H. of the Taluk of, iv. 245. 

Vaddamana, Inscr. in the T. at, Xv. 
290. 

Vaddeguata, H. of, lvi. 462. 

Vaddepalle, H. of, 1. 454; lvi. 329. 

Vaddimukkula, ‘Title-deed with 
Ramanajacari of, xi. 101 

Vaddnala (Vaddiréla, Vaddiryala), 
Copper Inscrs. in, xli. (os Ele ot 
the village of, xx. 166. 

Vagemadugu in Sagataru, Title-deed 


regarding the Srotriyam of, xxxvi. 
2 


Vaikunthapuram, Acc. of, xxxix. 
387. Inscrs. at, lvii. 184. 

Vainadu, H. of, xix. 224. 

Valanmar, Acc. of the, liii. 165. 

Valayapatti Kamayanayadu, Genea- 
logy of, lxvil. 1838. 


xliv 


Valkairu in Vinukonda, H. of, lvi. 
3008. 

Vallalarayan, Lands given to 
Cennakésavasvami by, lviii. 29. 
Vallankondama Nayakan, Genea- 

logy of, liv. 124. 

Vallampadu, Inser. in the T. at, xvi. 
459. 

Vallaru, H. of, iii. 496; lx. 105. 
In Pentapadu, Sannad with Nara- 
yana Sastri of, xii. 106. 

Valudaru in Nelyampalem, Inscrs. 
in thesis ats livadio.. ae 

Vandiralla, Inser. in the Siva T. at, 
xv. 134. 

Vangipuram, H. of, xiv. 185. Inscrs. 
at, xlil. 303 ; xlviii. 56; lvii. 198. 

Vanipenta (Vaniventa), H. of the 
village of, v.83. In Duvvaru, lv. 
65. Inscr. regarding the village 
of, xviii. 49. 

Vankayalapadu, in Sattenapalle, H. 
of, lvi. 331. 

Vantimetta in Siddhavatam, Inscrs. 
in the T. at, xvii. 318. Copper 
Inscrs. at, xviii. 404. 

Vantimittapadi, Inscr. in the T. at, 
XViil. 236. 

Vanumarru in Sattenapalle, H. of, 
lx. 168. 

Varadamambapuram, Title-deeds 
with the inhabitants of, 1. 36, 233. 

Varadarajasvami in Kafici, Inscrs. in 
the T. of, lx. 481 to 437, 457, 481, 
494, 

Varadareddi, Sannad of, xl. 29. 

Varadayyapalyam in Avanasi, 
Copper Inscrs. with Srinivasa 
Aiyangar of, lv. 387; lx. 425. 

Varagani in Repalle, H. of, lvii. 137. 

Varaguna Rama Avalappa Nayadu, 
Genealogy of, iil. 164. 

Varahagiri, Acc. of the rivers that 
rise in the, xlii. 489. 

Varahaviru in Koda, Inscrs. at, 
XXvili. 399, 401. 

Varappuru, H. of the Palayapat of, 
ili. 293, Genealogy of Ahodbala- 
virdvu Tellabomma Nayadu of, 
xive. 227; 

Varivoru, H. of, lvii. 129. 

Neen Caste, Acc. of the, liii. 

es 

Varrikunta in Siddhavatam, Inscrs. 
in the Ts. at. xv. 47; xviii. 220, 
347. 

Vasalkudakkarai, Inscrs. at, lviii. 
118, 119. 


INDEX. 


Vastara, Acc. of xlix. 1, 93. 

Vasudévapuram in Cinnabhimade, 
Acc. of, lix. 106. 

Vatticerukiru in Repalle, H. of, 
lvi. 518. 

Vattipalle, H. of, xli. 31. 

Vayaluru, Inscr. in the T. at, lv. 

eZOee 

Védagirimalai, Acc. of the, liii. 174. 

Vedagiri Narayanappa in Nidigallu, 
Title-deed in the possession of, 1. 
171. Sannads of V. N. in Arige- 
palle, 1. 31. 

Vedarkulam, (Family of Hunters), 
Origin of the, liv. 211. 

Vedararu, H. of, x. 124. 

Véjalia, H. of the village of, v. 420. 

Veladurti, H. of, i. 198. Inscrs. in 
the Ts. at, xvi. 456, 491. 

Velagacarla in Cittavolu, H. of, 
xliv. 323; in Mangamambapuram, 
H. of, xliv. 332. 

Vélankipéravadhanulu in Mailava- 
ram, Title-deed of, 1. 59. 

Velapali, Insers. at, xxxvi. 511. 

Velapuri, Inscr. in the T. at, xxix. 
58. 

Velavanti Ramakrishna Somayajulu, 
in Venkatagiri, Title-deed of, 1. 
133. 

Veliccakkolattiru, Inscr. at, lv. 515. 

Veliputla in Tadimarri, Title-deed 
with Cannappa of the T. at, xiii. 
275. 

Vellalain Duvvaru, H. of, lv. 107. 
Inscr. in the Ts. at, xvii. 53, 70. 
Vellalavarikhandrige, H. of, xvii. 

282. : 

Vellataru, in Vinukonda, H. of, lvi. 
449. In Sattenapalle, H. of, lvii. 
102. 

Vellekovil, Inscrs. in the T. at, lx. 
397. . 

Vellore, see Valluru. 

Velmakiru in Tadipatri, Inscr. in 
the T. at, xii. 529. 

Vélpucarla, H. of the village of, vii. 
243. 

Velpunaru, Inscrs. in the T. at, xv. 
3842 ; xvi. 475. 

Veipuru, Insers. of, Ivii. 257. 

Veludurti, Acc. of, xxxix. 131. 

Velugédu, Acc. of, lv. 237. 

Velugoti family of Venkatagiri, H. 
and Genealogy of the descendants 
of the, xli. 201, 205; xlvii. 82. 

Velupunuru in Velugodu, Acc. of, 
lv. 237. 


INDEX. 


Velaru, H. of, vii. 484. 

Vema, Inscrs. of, xiii. 328. 

Vémaluaru, Inscr. at, xviii. 352. 

Veéemavaram, H. of, vii. 373; Ivi. 
370. 

Vembakam in Cittavolu, H. of, iii. 
392; xliv. 229. Title-deed and 
Sannads with the people of, 411- 
417. Inscrs. in the T. at, xv. 48. 

Vembalairu in Venkatagiri, Inscrs. 
a, EZ ee 

Vempalle in Anemala, H. of, vii. 75. 
in Palagiri, vii. 102. In Tangédu- 
palle, vii. 256. 

Vemulapadu, H. of, xxxiv. 440. 
Inscr. regarding the gift of, lvi. 
140. 

Vemaru, H. of the village of, v. 556. 

Venakayakaluva, H. of, xli. 107. 

Venakukaleva, H. of the village of, 
iv. 509; xxxvii. 136. 

Vengidesam, Genealogy of the kings 
of, xlvii. 73. 

Vengamambapuram, Title-deeds at, 
Xxxvl. 42; xlvili. 257. Acc. of, 
xlviii. 409. 

Vengama Nayanapalle, Acc. of the 
village of, xxxvi. 5. 

Véngambaru in Irode, Inscrs. in 
the T's. at, lx. 406. 

Venganagaripalle, H. of the village 
of, ili. 115. 

Vefijamangidalaru, Inscrs. in the T. 
at, liv. 313, 316; lv. 353. 

Venkappa Nayadu of Pandikona, 
Genealogy of, xlvii. 143. 

Venkatacalapati at Pulivendula, H. 
of, iv. 286. 

Venkatadripalam in Dapadu, Inscrs. 
in the T. at, xiii. 211. 

Venkatagiri, H. of the Zamindars of 
xli. 203. Inscrs. in the Taluk of, 
l. 61, 76, 83, 85, 87, 91—99, 215. 
Sannads, Title deeds, &c., with the 


Srotriyamdars of, 1. 5 to 235; 
xxxvl. 4, 99. H. and Genealogy 
of the Belugoti family in, xli. 211. 

Venkatampalle, H. of, xvii. 74. 

Venkatapalle, Title-deeds at, xlviil. 
462. 

Venkatapuram, in Jambulamadugu, 
Sannad with Garudacalambatlu of, 
xl. 48. 

Venkatarajapuram, Title-deed with 
Narasambhatlu of, xx. 454. 

Venkataraja Samudram, H., of, xvii. 
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Venkata Reddipalem, Title-deed with 


Sivaramayya of, xxxvi. 77. 

Venkataramarajapuram, ‘'Title-deed 
with Venkataramabhatlu of, xx. 
482. 

Venkata Settipalle in Siddhavatam, 
H. of, xiii. 490. 

Venkupalle, in Duvvaru, Ace. of, lv. 
61. 

Venmani, Acc. of the T. of, liii. 87. 

Vénuturla, Sannads with Krishnam 
Bhatlu of, lvi. 211. 

Véparalla in Torravémula, Inscr. in 
the village of, xxxvil. 16. 

Véruaru, Acc. of the village of, 1. 463. 

Vetapalle, H. of, ii. 300. 

Vettamangalam in Kararu, Inscrs. 
in the T. at, lv. 344; lx. 387. 

Vidyanagaram, Acc. of Bukkaraya 
Of xvi 223. 

Vidyaranyasvami, Acc. of, lvi. 166, 
167. 

Vijayadévaraya, Acc. of, xviii. 229. 

Vijayaditya Deva, Acc. of, xxv. 


28. Inscrs. regarding, xxv. 1; 
XXVill. 178 . 
Vijayamangalam in  Perundurai, 


Inscrs. in the T. at, lv. 348, 375; 
lx. 413. 

Vijayanagaram, H. of, lix. 98, 357. 
Insers. at, xxiv. 14, 20; xxxi. 1; 
06.0; 04 IE 

Vijayapuram, Inscr. at, xxix. 10. 

Vijaya Rama Raju of Puasapadu, H. 
Of, xi. 222; 

Vikrama (Dasgavarma’s son), H. of, 
xxv. 43. 

Vikramaditya Satyasraya, H. 
xxv. 20, 23. ‘ 

Vikramarka Cakravarti, H. of, xlvii. 
56. 

Vikramasiva, Copper Inscr. regard- 
ing the T. of, lii. 397. 

Villari Ramanna, Title-deeds of, 1. 
142. 

Vinukonda, H. of, iii. 
Sannads at, lvii. 156. 
lvil. 166. 

Vira Ballala Déva, Inscrs. concern- 
ing, xxvii. 394 to 460. 

Virabhadra Temple in Maddikare, 
Inscr. in the, xxiii. 48. 

Virabukkarayaru, H. of, xxviii. 262. 

Viragallu, Inscr. in the T. of, xxix. 
326. 

Viragottam, H. of, iv. 206. 


of, 


587, 589. 
Inscr. at, 
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Virakrishna Dévaraya, Donation of 
money and jewels given to the god 
Tiruvenkatanatha by, xlv. 532. 

Virakrishna Dévaraya Maharaya of 
Vijayanagaram, Acc. of, xvi. 423. 

Virakrishna Dévu Gajapati, H. of, 
Wille 

Viramalli Déva, Inscrs. regarding, 
Xxvill. 250. 

Vira Narasinga Rayalu, Genealogy 
of the family of, xlvii. 46. 

Vira Narasinga Rayan, Acc. of, lviii. 
41. 

Virapalle (Virayapalle), in Siddha- 
vatam, H. of, xiii. 471. Insecrs. 
at, xviii. 366, 420. 

Virupakshapuram, Copper Inscr. in 
the T. at, xlili. 422. 

Virapakshasvami, Inscrs. of the T. 
of, xlvi. 439 ; lviii. 30. 

Virapakshi, H. of the Palagars of, 
xlii. 4965. 

Vishnukaficipuram, Inscrs. in the T. 
of Varada Rajasvami at, lx. 431 
to 437, 457, 481, 494; lv. 393. 

Vishnuvardhana Raya, Acc. of, 
lviii. 37. Inscr. of, xv. 490. 

Viévanathapuram in Pratapagiri, 
Acc. of, lix. 97. 

Visvéesvara Déva, Inscr. in the T. of, 
lviii. 57. 

Vithalésvara, Inscrs. in the T. of, 
xxxl. 157. } 

Vitharajapalle, H. of, xli. 509. 

Vittappa Odayar, Acc. of Bommala- 

uram given by, xxix. 119. 

Vittukatti, Inscrs. in the Taluk of, 
lx. 367. 

Vriddhacalam, Inscrs. in the Ts. at, 
lviii. 349. Copper Inscr. regard- 
ing the T. of, ii. 400. _ 

Vyaghrapuram, Acc. of, li. 18. 

Vyasanuru in Hanugallu, 
near, xxvi. 749. 

Vyémavarapukhandrige in Cilka- 
laru, H. of, lvi. 530. 


Inscr. 


Ve 


Y see K and I. y 

Yabuti in Sattenapalle, H. of, lvii. 
88. 

Yacasamudram, Title-deed at, 1. 10. 

Yadadi (Yadati), in Karnal, H. of, 
vi. 356. In Siruvolla, Inscr. in, 
xv. 421; xvi. 467. 

Yadakki, H. of, xvii. 351; xli. 355. 


INDEX. 


Yadamatha, Inscr. in the T. at, xv. 
299. 

Yadaravi, Inscr. at, xxviii. 415, 435. 

Yadati, see Yadadi. 

Yadavagiri in Bellari, H. of, x. 1. 

Yadavalli, in Dapadu, Inscrs. in the 
T. at, xiii. 194. 

Yadava Narayana Praudha Pratapa 
Cakravarti Mahadévaraya, Acc. 
of, xlvii. 272. 

Yadavuru, H. of the village of, v. 414. 

Yaddanapudi, Sannad with Venkata- 
carya of, lvii. 183. 

Yadiki in Jataru, Inscr. in the T. 
at, xiv. 647, 649. 

Yadlapadu in the Nadendla Taluk, 
Acc. of, 1. 342. 

Yadlapalle, H. of, v. 426. 

Yakasiri, Title-deed with Venkaya 
of, xxxvi. 59. 

Yalakavani, H. of, iti. 123. 

Yalarala in Hanugullu, Inscr. in 
the Vamana T. at, xxviii. 401. 

Yalavala (Yalavalasoru), Inscr. in 
the T. at, xxv. 353; xxviii. 81. 
In Mysore, Inser. at, xxviii. 100. 

Yalavarru, H. of, v. 365. 

Yalavattili in Hanugallu, Inscr. at, 
XxV. 344 ; xxvi. 616. 

Yallamanda, Inscr. in the T. at, 
lvii. 179. 

Yalisiraru, Yalisivaru, Yalisaru in 
Dambala, Inscrs. in the Ts. at, 
XXV1. 563, 635, 646. 

Yallapragadavissam Raju, Report 
about Nizampatnam by, vii. 548. 

Yallavajhalapalle, Acc. of, xxxvi. 10. 

Yalluru in Hanugallu, Inscr. in the 
T. at, xxvi. 723. 

Yammanuru, H. of the village of, 
XV. 322. Title-deed with Connu- 
bhatlu of, xx. 480. 


' Yanamadala in Guotiru, H. of, xiv. 


171. Insers. at, xl 2615 xivin. 
15, 247. 

Yanamalacintala, H. of, iv. 446; 
xxxvil. 127; xli. 100. Inscers. in 


the Ts. at, xv. 77, 117, 125. 

Yandrayi, Acc. of the village of, 
xxxix. 386. 

Yankatipalle in Cikkalaru, Acc. of 
the village of, xxxiv. 453. 

Yarra Dimma Raju, Acc. of, xxxix. 
35. 

Yarra Gudi, H. of, lvii. 396. H. of, 
Paficapalam in, xxxiv. 75. Inscrs. 
at, xv. 114, 140; xxxvil. 54, 61 ; 
xli. 15. 


INDEX. 


Yarragudidinne in Siruvulla, Inscrs. 
in the T. at, xv. 418; 16, 466. 

Yarragudipati, H. of, ii. 343. 

Yarraguntapalam in Cilkalarupadu, 
H. of, lvi. 561. 

Yarraguntapalle, Inscrs. at, xxxvi. 
233. 

Yarraguntla, 


eos x, 2045 xvii. 
222. Inscr. in the T. at, xvi. 460. 
Yarraguntlakota, Inscr. at, xv. 418. 


xlvii 


Yarraguntlapalle, H. of, lv. 39. 

Yarrakondapalam in Dapadu, Inscrs. 
on the bank of the lake at, xiil. 
202, 

Yarrama Nayadu, Title-deed of, 
xxxiv. 382. 

Yarra Timma Raju Ceruvu, in Gutti, 
Acc. of, xxii. 31. Inscrs. at, xi. 
030. 

Yattirajupalle, H. of, xiii. 452. 
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